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HE leurned and indulgent critic "needs 
not to be informed, that a work of this 
nature neceſſarily exhibity a. ſeries of matter, 
partly compoſed, partly franſſated, and partly 
drawn from ſuch writers, ancient and modern, 
lving and dead, natives and foreigners, who 

aye a Aſlinguih ,rank among the Mw 
or their genius, e, or e 1 = 
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the — — 
oſtentatious accompli ments are e the 


objects of: attention, it is really affoniſtiing - 
that the education of YOUNG. LADIES, in par- 
ticular, ſhould in a manner be almoſt univer- 
verſally. neglected, and that little or no care 
ſnould be employed in acquiring a graceful 
enunciation v, a knowledge of e 8 
polite literature in general, nen 4 


* The Critical Review, on the 458 of ns 20 
hath the following WOO fa The * of 
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P R E F A CE. 


The Author's endeavours to render theſe 
volumes as ENTERTAINING as they are ußz- 
FUL, will, he hopes, meet with indulgence 


from a diſcernin ning Public, and impartial cenſar, 
to whom the and Gentleman's Encydo- 


N pedia is with the une diffidence and W 
f wplicitly ſubmitted. | X . 190 1734 4. 


ol Vol. I. exhibits a ſeries 6 the Greek, Lak 
= . Un, and Italian Por rs and Or xTors, chro- 
5 ndlogicatty arranged, vith the _ beamiful 0 
pallages tranflated. 75. 


' The Firft Age of the Gerbe! Poets coritains 
Iketches of the character and writin BER of — | 


1 heus, Pamphos, 
pus, Muſeus clampus, and Fan 


The Second Age includes Hemer, Hefiod, 
Callinus, Aleman, Archiloous, and Tyran 


4 The Third Age ne cep Ann 
Sappho, Epimenides, Gnomes, pelt : 


_ „ Rare ene 
" . —— 


5 3 — „e ber, W. | t 

ſtead of endeavouring to acquire r unturgl. and 
ful elocution, they mumble, they re they 

4 ueak ; they lifp, they whine, they cant; 95 r- 

oy ſtammer, they ſtutter; in ſhort, th 

moſt unnatural and diſagreeable tones, — throw het 

features i into a of aukward grimaces. | 
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ſe Theſpis, Anacreon, Choerilus, Phrynicus La- 
E ſus, and Pratinas. N ide 4 inet 3] by 
5 The Fourth Age AA Plndar, Co- 
Y rinna, Sophron, Eſchylus, Empedocles, So- 
A phocles, Cratinus, Teleſilla, Euripides, Hege: 
Fx | mon, and Ariſtophanes. b. 2 . 01818 * 193 
3 In the, Fiſth and laſt Age are Menander, 
nl Theocritus, and Callimachus. 


The Firſt Age” of the Latin Pocts—Livius | 
Andronicus, Ennius, Cæcilius, Pacuvius, Ac- 
cuis, Plautus, Terence, e Lucilius 
Afranius, and Novius. | 5 


. | The Second W Nevias 3 
berius, Catullus, C. Helvius Cinna, M. T. 
Varro, Pub. Ter. Varro, and Rabirius. 2 ö 


4 ene Third. Age—Poilis, 9 8 Virgil, 
* Tibullus, Propertius, ed WMonteenns, 
Ovid, and: Phædrus. 1 25 [ 


The Fourth A, co Loan, Tait Ls. 
tial, Status, J n e 9 
Auſonius, and Claudian. a * 


The Portaguele Poet li, 5: > 4 8 
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Italian Poets Dante, Fetrarch, Arioft : 
and Taſſo. | 
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The Grecian Orators are | 
| Zickines,. Hyperides, Lycurgus, Iſvorates, 
Demades, Dinarchus, Lynn, and Pericles. | 


The Roman Orators are Cicets, Pollo, 
Corvinus, Cato, Cꝛeſar, Brutus, Mare Ns 
tony, Marcellus, and OF the Younger. 0 


mp 


Vol. II. comprizes Grtikitnts | Rhetoric, - 


Logic, and Mythology. With reſpett to 


Grammar, the biſhop of London's excellent 


introduction contains every, requiſite to a criti- 
cal knowledge of the Engliſh fat uage; but, 
as may ſenſible writers have already obſerved, 
the analytical and logical Sable « 


 tigation way, in general, ſurpaſs the compre- 


henſion of thoſe to whom the qoovines; of of 


teaching Grammar is commonly allotted, and 
1s.pErhaps the only reaſon why it is not uni- 


verfally received. This form however will 
ever Merit the high regard and attention of the 


learned: 1 have thereſore been induced to 


to adapt it to the uſe of the young Ladies in 


particular, and have made an abridgement in 


che author's own terms and language, as far as 
my plan would admit, of giving a ſhort but 
perſpicuous explication of the principles, and 
an obvious arrangement of the ſyntax, could 
* 5 _y; and intelligible, The 8 
uc 
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ABDBI4IFE A GR 
tical notes have been omitted, that thoſe who 
are inte reſted in the fale 1 ö 
may not ſuꝑpoſe this attempt could injure their 
— on the oontrary, it muſt tend to 
render it more generally known and ſtudied. 


247 K 101 £6 H 7164811 ne 121 
In the Rhetorical part, I am indebted. to 
Meſſrs. Maſon and Sheridan for many valua- 
ble obſervations; nor have I been wanting 
in my attention to the beſt writers in the 
French and Italian languages. 


Logic may be juſtly ſtiled the hiſtory of 
the human mind; or mere technically, the 
art of uſing our on reaſon aright, not only 
with regard to ideas, but alſo judg- 
ments and diſcourſes. In methodizing -this 
part of my work, I have cloſely adhered o 
that valuable treatiſe publiſhed-by Dr. Matis; 
ſince I know of no modern;who has written 
with more judgment, clearneſs, and pretiſian. 
3 ton 115067 Un :2107 

Mythology is one of the moſt conſiderable 
branches of the Belles - Lettres, nahitliſtand- 
ing, it conſiſts of the wildeſt revertes and in. 
conſiſtencies: Sometimes, indeed, deduced 
from facts, without date, ordet or don 
nexion; and in certain inſtances, theſe very 
facts are variouſly repreſented, and frequent- 
ly repeated. This promiſcuous aſſemblage of 

| truth 


* 0 H Kon 
ruth and fiction would long ſince have been 
univerſally e ge had it not been for the 
abſolute neceſſity of making it a preparatory 
ſtudy for the elucidation of the ancient wri- 
ters, to point out the beauties of poetry, paint - 
ing, and ſtatuary; as well as for a right un- 
derſtanding of numberleſs expreſſions, ſuch 
as a Muſe, a Grace, a Hebe, &c. words that 

reſent us with poetic images, and can never 
be comprehended, but by a general acquaint- 
ance with the fabulous gods and heroes of an- 


tiquity. 


| Nowithiianding every 1x (DECENT OF SHOCK: 

ING INCIDENT has been carefully ſuppreſſed 
in this epitome, yet the youth of both ſexes 
may form a general and comprehenfive idea 
of ancient mythology, without having any 
recourſe to the Pantheon, or other ſimilar 
works, that abound in expreſſions, as well as 
in a filthy detail of 5 An on 
Tous 10 their morals, 


vol. III. being intended” to be ſold Boa: | 
rate (if defired) I have annexed to it ſome in- 
troductory obſervations on its 3 and 
N _— wc iiw 
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Linus, g 1 1 br 2 
d urs, le front exit Ge a kurt b. 


IN Us hs ls fas: 'of bling the bt 


Grecian: who had cultivated" the Muſes, 
He was the inventor of rhythmus, Ned and 
cadence; and his diſciples were Orpheus, Tha | 


myris, Phamphos and Hercules. He ſung the 
creation of the world, the origin of ain the- 
majeſtic coutle of the ſurf” moon and ſtars, the 


ſublime harmony of all nature; and compoſed 
hymns i in honour of Bacchus. With his Bias 8 


tive and 3 voice he * the Greeks 


Vor. I. B ps the 


bete zern before ein. 2 | 
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with virtue; humanized the ferocity of their 
manners, gave reverence to the laws, and had 
the happy talent of making his poetry to be con- 
ſidered as ſacred and divine. Thus Horace tells 


us 3 
Muſa dedit fdibus divos, pueroſque divorum. 


The Mouſe to zobb/t ſubjects tun ·d her lyre, 
Gods, and the ſons of Gods, her ſong inſpire. 


Linus is called, by the prince of Roman poets, 
the Firfi Interpreter of the Muſes, He taught 
muſic to the young Hercules; but his ſcholar 
not having that fine tac and execution in this 
heavenly art, was fo ſeverely reprimanded, that, 
in 2a paſſion, he daſhed out the brains of his 
maſter with the lyre on which he was playing: 
The Greeks were ſo exceedingly affected at their 
loſs, that they not only celebrated his anniver- 
ſary, but they decreed him divine honours ; and 
his tomb was placed in the Temple of Apollo, 
at Argos, Mon. Lefranc has given us the fol- 
lowing lines upon the death of our poet: 


Favoris, Elfves dociles 
De ce miniftre d' Apollon, 
Vous à qui ſes conſeils utiles 
Ont convert le ſacrẽ valloen ; 
 Accourex, troupe delolte . 
 Depoſez ſur ſon Mauſolee 
Votre Lyre qu'il inſpiroit: 
La mort a frapps votre maitre, - 
Ke d'un ſoufflle a fait diſparoitre 
Le Flambeau qui vous Eclairoit. | 
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I. AMPHION. 


DiQus.et Am hion, * rer arcis, 
Saxa movere ono zeitadinis; 6 t prece blanda 
Ducere quo vellet “. Ach. 


THIS muſtrious prince, 8383 to ancient 
m ythologiſts, was deſcended from Jupiter 
and Aue ; and became ſo celebrated for his 
wonderful fkil]-in poetry and muſic, that he has 
been fabled. to have receiyed the lyre of ſeven 
chords, from, the God of Eloquence ; Hy” the poets 

have repreſented, that not only the rocks and 


mountains followed the ſounds of his inſtrument, 


but towns, towers and walls, erected and ar- 
ranged themſelves in the. niceſt order, grandeur 
and nee r, as the Abbe de Schoſne, 


Le rocher vit, et le marbre re ire, | 

Les plus hauts monts ſont au loin tranſports : : 
La pierre meme obtit à ſa lyre, | 
Thebes 8” 0 — . n. 


The ſents of this allegbry is is, that Amphion : 


conceived the deſign of encloling the city of 
Thebes with ramparts inacceflible to his. — 


mies, and at the ſame time to ſoften the natural 
ferocity of his ſubjedts. To accompliſh this 
yo — he had recourſe to the influ- 

NIP F 7? 25:2 ence 


er 1. Ampbion, the Y RPE of- the Theban 
citade] talmovye the ſtones by the muſic of 115 


lyre, ach by fot perfuaſon to/lead f m at his will. 


ſuch alacrity, that in a very ſhort time the walls 


Qu? aux accords d' Amphicn les Pierres ſe mouvoitnt, | 


7 
2 
S 
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The tiger's fierceneſs and the lion's rage. 


but mention him, the imagination preſents us 


poet, and the firff 
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ence of poetry and muſic; and while he ſung 
and played, his people obeyed his orders with 


of Thebes were dullt — hence the poets feigned | 


Et ſur les murs Thebains en ordre s E levoient. 


* 27 
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H. ORPHEUS. - 

' . Sylveſtres homines 'SACER INTERPRESQUE Dz0RUM 

.  Czdibus ac victu fœdo deterruit ORyHEuUs; 

Didlus ab hoc lenire Tigres rabidoſque Leones. 

| rennen Hon. 


z 
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OrPHEVs tam'd 3 
From acorns and from mutual blood reclaim'd, 
This PRIEST DIVINE was fabled to aſſuage 


- FRANCIS. 

EVER was there in all antiquity. a name 
more celebrated than that of Orpheus: There 
was ſomething magical in the ſound; for if we do 


with a ſacred pontiff, a wiſe legiflator, a divine 
muſician in the world. As a 


pontiff he inſtituted the ſacred rites of religion; 


as a legiſlator, he reformed his countrymen, or 


with looks of majeſty and ſweetneſs, which are” 


rather, brought a ſet of ſavages to live in ſociety ; in 
and as a poet, he was unequalled in harmony, un 
ſweetneſs and energy. The s have por- tra 
trayed him as the minſtrel of Apollo, clothed in tia 
ſhining robes, fitting on the ſummit of a hill, hic 


directed 


L 
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directed towards the heavens; his lyre produces 
the e 0 tranſports, while he ſings the 

| immortaf gods, the creation of the world, and 

the origin of man. All nature ſeems to liſten 
to this poet-muſician, Lions, and other beaſts 
of prey become gentle, obſequious and ſub- 
miſſive; the riums remount to their ſource; 
ttees are agitated; rocks are ſoftened and deſ- 
cend the mountains; while the divipe and in- 
expreſſible melody of his lyre inchants both men 
and gods. TIES ENCES ALI: ir 


» » 


'4 


Orpheus in order ta impreſs his doQrines 
more powerfully on the minds of his wandering 
auditory, profeſſed himſelf, to be inſpired by 
Phoebus, or the power of divine illumination: 
This mixture of truth and fiction ought not, 

however, to ſurpriſe enlightened and well in- 
formed minds. In the firſt ages of the world, ry 
thing appeared as deified to, man; all was myf- 
tery, enchantment, phenomena, or enveloped 
undet the veil of allegory, in order to ſtrike and 
* aſtoniſh, Thoſe who fitſt made the moſt ſimple 
diſcoveries in aſtronomy were raiſed to the dignity 
of demi-godt; and datequently, we ſhould con- 
ſider the Greeks, at this period, as immerg- 
ing from darkneſs, and who began to ſee the 
dawn of morning for the. firſt time. 


ob als 154 p* 3 3 ! 
Orpheus came into Greece when genius was 
in its infancy; no wonder then, that with his 
uncommon, knowledge, he appeared as an ex- 
traordinary character. The fame of the Egyp- 
tian prieſts for their wiſdom and. piety,” induced 
him to travel into Egypt; where he was ini- 
ny ** B 3 4 tiated 
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death 


than this poetic fiction. 
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tiated into all their myſteries: and from a cloſe 


and unwearied application to the ſages, he en- 


riched his mind with new. ideas upon the eſſence 
of the gods, upon religion, its rites and cere- 
monies, as well as divination, On his return 
to Greece,. he inculcated religious ſentiments, 
and introduced an expiation : their crimes. 
To him they owed their firſt ideas cf aſtro- 
nomy ; he likewiſe ſung the war of the Titans, 
the rape of Proſerpine, and the labours of Her- 
cules, * | 1 


ee his royal confort, being ſtung to 
ya ſerpent, Orpheus became inconſola- 
ble; and, to alleviate his ſorrows, he went to 
Tpreſpotidus, where many invoked by in- 

chantments the manes of thoſe they conſtantly - 
deplored. © This journey gave riſe to Virgil's 
deſcription of his deſcent into hell: ram, 
Ean be more tenger or more happily conceived 


- ip 


ppfe cava ſolans ægrum teffudine amorem 
c Te dulcis eonjux, te ſolo in littore ſecum, 
Te veniente die, te decedente canebat. 
Teænarias etiam fauces, alta oſtia Ditis, 
Et caligantem nigra formidine lucum 
Ingreſſus, Maneſque adiit, regemque tremendum, 
Neſciaque humans precibus manſueſcere corda, 
At cantu commotæ Erebi de ſedibus imis | 
— Umbrzibant tenues, ſimulacraque luce carentum z 
Quam multa in ſylvis avium ſe millia condunt, 
Veſper ubi, aut hybernus agit de montibus imber + 
Matres, atque viri, defunQaque corpora vita 
Magnanimum heroum, pueri, innuptæque puellæ, 
Impoſitique rogis juvenes ante ora parentum. 


\ 
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Quos circum limus niger, & deformis arunda 
Eocyti, tardãque palus inamabilis unda 
Alligat, & novies Styx interfuſa coercet. 
Quin ipiæ ſtupuere domus, atque intima leti 
Tartara, coœruleoſque implexæ crinibus angues 
Eumenides; tenuitque inhians tria Cerberus ora 
Atque Ixioaii vento rota conſtitit orbis. 
— pedem referens, caſus evaſerat omnes: 

edditaque Eurydice ſuperas veniebat ad auras, _ 
Pone ſequens ; namque bh dederat Proſerpina legem: 
Cum ſubita incautum dementia cepit amantem, 
Ignoſcenda quidem, ſcirent fi ignoſcere Manes : b 
Reflitit, Eurydicenque ſuam jam luce ſub ipſa, 8 
Immemor, heu ! victuſque animi, reſpexit : ibi omnis - 
Effuſus labor, atque immitis rupta tyranni | 
Federa, terque fragor ſtagnis auditus Avernis, | 
Illa, Quis & me, inquit, miſeram. & te perdidit, Or- 

pheu? X N BY 

Quis tantus furor? en iterum crudelia retro 
Fata vocant, conditque natantia lumina ſomnus. 

Jamque vale : feror ingenti circumdata nocte, 
Invalidaſque tibi tendens, bev ! non tua, palmas, 

' (Dixit, Et ex vevlis ſibito, cen fumus in auras | 
.Commixtus tenues, fugit diyerſa : neque illu m 
Frenſantem nequicquam umbras, & multa volentem 
Dicere, ptæterea vidit; nec portitor Orci | 
Amplius objectam paſſus tranfire paludem. - 
Quid faceret ? quo ſe rapti bis conJuge ferret ? 
Quo fletu Manes, qua numina voce moveret? | 

Illa quidem Stygià nabat jam frigida cymba. 
Septem illum totos perhihent ex ordine menſes 
Rupe ſub aEria, deferti ad Strymonis undam 
Fleviſſe, & gelidis hzc evolviſſe ſub antris, 
Mulcentem tigris, & agentem carmine quercus. 
Qualis populeà merens Philomela ſob umbra . 
Amiſſos queritur foetus, quos durus arator 
Obſervans nido gmplumes, detraxit ; at illa 
Flet notem, ramoque ſedens miſerabile carmen 
Integrat, & mceſtis late loca queſtibus implet. 
Nulla Venus, nullique animum flexere hymenæi. 
Solus Hyperhoreas glacies, Tanaimque nivalem, 
Arvaque Riph#is nunquam viduata pruinis + 
Luſtrabat; raptam Eurydicey, atque irrita Ditis 

B 4 Dona 
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Dona querens : ſpreto Ciconum quo munere matres, 
Inter Deum, nocturhique 'orgia Bacchl, 
Diſcerptum latos juvenem ſparſere per agros. 
Tum quoque marmoret caput à cervice revulſum, 

_ Gurgite cum medio portans Oeagrius Hebrus 
Volveret, Eurydicen vox ipſa & frigida lingua, 
Ab miferam Eury dicen, anima fugiente, vocabat: 
Eurydicen toto referebant flumine rip. 


\ 


* 


— 


— 3 


— 


= thes, Jeep 27 de ſarts all 83 , , 1 

e call'd, ſigh'd, ſung ; his griefs with day begun; 

Nor were they finiſh'd with the fone "Rc 5 

Ev'n to the dark dominions of the night, _ 

He took his way, through foreſts void of light: 

And dar'd amid the trembling ghoſts to ſing, ; 

And ftodd before th* inexorable king. 2 

Th' infernal troops, like paſſing ſhadows, glide, 

And, lining croud the (weet muſician's fide, 

Not flocks of birds when driv'n by ſtorms or night, 

Stretch. th the foreſt with ſo thick a flight, 1 

Mev, matrons, children, and th*-unmarry'd maid; 
e mighty hero's more majeſtic aden, 
d youths on fun ral piles before their parents lau- 

All theſe Cocytus bounds with ſqualid reads, X 

With muddy ditches, and with waned weeds :- 

And baleful Styx encompaſſes around, 1 

With nine ſlow circling ſtreams, th' unhappy ground. 

Ev 'n from the depths of hell the damn'd adyance; 

Th' infernal manſions, podding, ſeem to dance; 

The gaping three-mouth'd dog forgets to nal. 

Their furies hearken, and the ſnakes uncurl - 

Ixiom ſeems no more his pains to feel, n 

But leans attentive on his ſtanding wheel. * 


- 
— 


All dangers paſt, at length the lovely bride 
In ſafety goes, with her melodious guide; 8 
Longing the common light again to ſnarec, 
And draw the vital breath of upper air; | 
He firſt, and cloſe behind him follow'd ſheg  _ 
For ſuch was Proſerpine's ſevere decree, 4 

Orpheus. 


When ftrong deſires th* impatient youth invadeg .. 
By little Eaution and much love betray d. 
A fault which eaſy.pardon might receive, 
Were lovers judges, or could hell forgive: 


51 4 2 


198 


For near the confines of etherial light,” 
And longing for the glimm'ring of a fight, $2 wat: 
Th' unwary lover caſt his eyes behind. 
Forgetful of the law, nor maſter of his mind. 
Streight all his hopes exhal'd in empty ſmokez _ ; 
And his long toils were forfeit for a n * 
Three flaſhes of blue light'ning gave the fign ® _ 
Of cov'nants broke t three peals of thunder join. 
Then thus the bride : what fury ſeiz d on thee,  * 
VUnhappy man ! to Joſe-thyſelf and me? 85 
Dragg'd back again by eruel deſtinies, s,, 
An iron ſlumber ſhuts my ſwimming eyes. 
And now farewel, involved in ſhades of night, 
For ever I am raviſh'd from thy fight: — 
In vain I-reach my feeble hands to join 
In fweet embraces ;, ah! no longer thine _ 
She ſaid, and from his eyes the fie 
Retir'd, like ſubtile ſmoke diffoly'd in air; 
And left her hopeleſs lover in deſpair. | 
In vain, with folding arms, the youth eſſay d 
To ſtop her flight, and ſtrain the flying ſhade; -- - | 
He prays, he raves, all means, in yain he tries, ; | 
With rage inflam'd/aſtoniſh'd with ſurpriſe 3 } 
But ſhe return d ad more to bleſs his longing eyes. 
Nor would th' infernal ferryman once more 
Be brib'd, to waft him to the farther ſhore. 
What ſhould he do, who twice had loſt his love ? 
What notes invent, what new petitions move 2. 
Her ſoul already was confign'd to fate, 
And ſhiv'ring in the leaky ſculler fat.  » 
For ſeyen continu'd months, if Fame ſay true, 
The wretched ſwain his ſorrows did renew: - 
By Strymon's freezing ſtreams he ſat alone, 
The rocks were mov d to pity with his moan : 
Trees bent their heads to hear him ſing his wrong 
Fierce tygers couch'd around, and loll'd their Rake 
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| So, doſe in poplar ſhades her children one, : 
The mother agel laments alone ET Fs 
Whoſe neſt ſome prying churl had found, and thence, 
By ſtealth convey d th' unfeather'd innocence, 2 8 


But the ſupplies the night with mournful ſtrains 
And melancholy muſic fills the plains. 


A. thus his tedious hours employs, 
Averſe from Venus and from nuptial joys. , 
Alone he tempts the frozen floods, alone 1 
Th' unhappy climes, where ſpring was never known: 
He mourn if his wretched wife, in vain reftor'd 
And Pluto's unavailing boon deplor d. 


The Thraeian matrons, who the youth accus'& 
Of love difdain'd, and marriage rites refus'd ;- 
With furies and nocturnal orgies fir d, | 

At length againſt his ſacred life conſpir'd. 

Whom even the ſavage heaſts had ſpar'd they kill'd, 
And firew'd his mangl'd limbs about the field. 
Then, when the head from his fair ſhoulders torn, 
'Waſh'd by the waters, was on Hebrus borne; 
' Ev*n then his trembling tongue invok'd his bride 3 
With his laſt voice, Eurydice, he cry'd; _ 


Eurydice the rocks and river-banks reply'd. | 
. | DRYDEN, 


* 


Iv. PAM H Os. 
PAMP HOS was born at Attica, and became 
the diſciple of the immortal Linus. To him 
the ancients owed their fine poem, The Rape of 
Proſerpine. This agreeable and delicate poet, 
ſo little known to poſterity, merits a diſtin- 
guiſhed place upon' the ſacred mount, for having 
conlecrated his lyre to the to the GRACES, + 
Deeſſ-s, jadis adortes = 


Dans les abondantes contrees 
Cd Cæphiſe rode ſes eaux, 


= 


Que 


% 


* 
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Que mon hommage vous attire | 


_ © Graces, venez toucher ma lyre, . _ 
Et tirez- en des ſons nouveaux. | 


Antiquity has never produced a more ingenious 
ſymbel than that of the graces. Theſe three 
goddeſſes, hand in hand, are repreſented in-ſuch 
elegant attitudes, that the goddeſs of beauty is 
ſaid to be eclipſed by their fupertor charms and 

Three ſiſter-· graces, whoth the painter's hand, 

The poet's tongue confeſſes, the ſublime, 

The wonderful, the fair. I ſee them dawn ! 

J ſee the radiant viſions; whence they riſe, 

More lovely than when Lucifer diſplayes 

His beaming forehead through the gates of 'morh, 

To lead the train of Phoebus and the ſpring. 

85 * | - AKEN, 

Philoſophers, orators and poets have cele- 
brated this poem. Pindar has, ſung the graces 
with the moſt bewitching and beautiful imagery z 
Anacreon frequently mentions them; Theo- 
_ critus invoked the three ſiſters Aglaia, Thalia 
and Euphroſyne to inſpire his muſe; and So- 
crates placed in the temple of Minerva a picture 
which repreſents theſe three divigities. 


Malheur 2 tout eſprit groſſier, 

A ame de bronze et d' acier, 

Qui l mEpriſe et les ignore: 
Le cœur qui es ſent les adore, 


Et pent ſcul les apprecierg | 
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V. OLEN, „ 
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AT. Delos: was the famous 1 of A EY 
Strangers of every; nation flocked thither to 


worſhip this deity, where, len officiated as bigh= 
prieſt of the ſanctuary. He taught the Greeks 
to ſing SACRED HYMNS, — conſecrated his muſe 


to the praiſes of their gods, heroes and ſages. 


, | © Johnz 8 tems fconds en Taints modes, | 
Ou tous les cours Equitables, ſidèles, 

Ne connoiffojent de biens purs et pirfaits. 

Que l' amitiẽ, la juſtice et la PW. 4.724 

Od le:vieillard:mourit'dans!]* innocence,, Wen 

Od I opulent ſignaloit fa puiſſance = 
Plus par ſes dons que par ſes revenus; | 
Sidcles heureux, qu* Etes- vous devenus? 
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| 5 1 © OLYMPUS. 


* recut d' Apollon e ces traits de vive kate, 
Bt ces ailes de feu qui raviſſent une ame 
Au ccleſte ic deer. e eee 


#7 % 


f 
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LYMPUS. fouriſhed before the 4. or 


Troy. He invented the double flute, and ſung 


the death of Pithog-i ina ſtile ſweetly plaintive an 
pathetic, His compoſitions breathed à noble energy, 
with the enthuſiaſm of genuine and creative 


poeſy. They are happily charaQteriged in the 


\ following line:: 


n - 


oh hs 


— ny pa 


ARE Lapys xv D OFEL 


8 Son art paſſe juſqu* al ; | 5 
Des paſſions qu i peint, ily yerſe ig 5 

Le courage, I effroi, la haine, N amitié, 1 

Et J indigtatien, la trainte et Fa pitist 

a i cur emu funde ce art aur. 
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M ESUS bas been celebrated by antiquity — 


a T heologift, poet, PHiloTopher and interpre- 
Orpheus, 


ter of the ſacred oracles. Like Linus a 
he undertook the difficult tafk of re 
countrymen, and, of laying down a theological 
and philoſophical ſyſtem, Muſeus preſided von 
the Eleuſian myſteries, and conſecrated his poetry 
to the ſervice of the gods. Others ſay,” that 
he was the prieſt of Ceres at Athens; near which 
city he recited his verſes, in a place which was 
afterwards called Mufeum. Virgil 'affighs him 


a place of diſtinguiſhed eminenee in the Ely. | 
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— — SOD” et as fibyllay * 
Muſeum ante omnes, medium nam plurima Atte 8 
Hunc Haber ages humeris Tan at altisg. 


Fits rue fiby] thus addreſs'd 
Muſeus, rais'd o'er * the, re * | 


The rincipal olle of tis Poet were bis 
Sacred 1 ſtitutions, The War of Titans, and 


_ e 


rming his 


* OF 


> 


his Theogony, or account of the fabulous de- 


ities, a wotk which ſhewed a fertile te | 
» ; Je 


and a creative genius, 
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e W Dieu dont la cburonne 1 
rille des plus vives couleurs; W 
Le choeur des muſes I environne, 
Tes graces le parent de fleurs, 
"Toute la nature en filence | 
Preæte l' oreille à la cadence 
De ſes accens mlodieunx 
A ces accords, a leur empire, 
345 on reconnoit ta ſyre: 
© et I toi de chanter les Dieux. 


- 


* 


vun. MELAMPUS, 


AAELAMPUS followed the traces of Or- 
I pheus, and like him travelled into Egypt and 
Phenicia. He was there initiated into all the 
myſteries of their pontiffs, compoſed ſeveral 
admired poems under the allego ic veil of Theo- 
gonies, and diffuted over Greece the treaſures of 


Ieaining he bad acquired, 


Melampus united the ſcience of phyfic to that 
of the oracles. After. his death a temple was 
conſecrated to his memory; and H. ſiod men- 
tions him in the higheſt ſtrains of panegyric. 


na ſu s' elever par un vol gent run; 
1 : Et le celefte feu dont il tenvit la vie, : 
13 3 . Lui fit naittre l' envie a 
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IX. PHEMIUS. 


| 1 
Hiſtory informs us, that this celebrated poet 


and muſician had been the maſter of the divine 
Homer; who frequently mentions him in hig 
Odyſſẽx. 6 n 
Phemius! let acts of gods, and heroes old, 
What ancient bards in hall and bow'r have told, 
Attemper'd to the lyre, your voice employ: 
Such the pleas'd ear will drink with ſilent joy. 
2 „ „„ „. : 
* „ „„ „ „ 


His tender theme the charmin — * choſe, - 
Minerva's anger, and the direful woes 
Which voyaging from Troy the vitors bore, 
While ſtorms vindictive intercept the ſhore, 
The ſhrilling airs the vaulted roof rebounds, 


Reflecting to the queen of filvey ſounds. | 
| | Porn. 


— hd 


THE SECOND AGE. 
x. HOME R. 1 

(900 * —_ Crip.) 3 
Be Homer's won ks your ſtudy and delight, 


Read them by day, and meditate by night: 
Thence form your judgment, thence your maxims bring, 


And trace the muſes upward to their ſpring, 


®* Phemius, 


* \ 
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. with 151 compar'd, his text peruſe; ; S.--* 
And let your comment de the MANTUAM Musz. 


— 


* * — 


, woriderful ge genius, this father of genuine 
5. has ennobled human nature, and 


the etal 2214 dn 


* "TS On 
But in the « centre of the hollow'd choir, - 
S1X PoMPoUS COLUMNS o'er the reſt aſpire ; 
r the ſhrine itſelf of Fame they ſtand, 
old the chief honours, and the fane command. 
| h on the firſt, the-MrGHTY HoMER SHONE ; 
Eternal adamant compos'd his throne 
FATHER Or VERSE! in holy fillets dreſt, 
His ſilver beard wav gently y o'er his breaſt . 
Though blind, a boldneſs in his MEIN appears; 
In years he ſeem' d, but not impair'd by years. 
The wars of Troy were round the pillar ſeen ; 
Here fierce Tydides wounds the Cyprian queen; 
Here Hector glorious from Patroclus's fall, 
Here dragg'd in triumph round the Trojan wall. 
Motion and life did ev'ry part inſpire, 
Bold was the work, and prov!d the maſter's fre; 
A ftrong expreſſion moſt he ſeem'd t' affect, 
And here and there diſclos' da brave negleft, 


To the rn bonour of this great bard t tem- 
ples have been raiſed; and yet, ſtrange to tell, 
this prince of poets paſſed the greateſt part ok 
his life as a fugitive, peglected and unknown. 


Le Chantre d Ulife et Achille, ' 
* Sans protecteur et ſans afile, 
s Fut ignore juſqu* au tomb eau. 
II expire: le charme ceſſe, | 
Et * les peuples de la Grece 
eur diſputent ſon tombeau. 


= the firſt place ii the Temple of os ame : Wy | 


Among 


Fl om” Y AS 9 —— f "WY Smt ah. 
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Among the vait diverſity, of opinions concern», 
ing Hom 75 the moſt 8 that he Was a. 5 
native. of Smy _ 5 pots 

riſing talents of our juvenile 
the charge of did 2 ucation : 25 Verde © fobplar ſoon, 
ſurpaſſed his 4p 0 ; Smyrna, admir'd his ge-, 


— „ 
* 


p to hear him recite his CEN 851 
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A captain 1 in 2 a 
was intimately acquaſnted/with our poet, and 
prevailed on him to travel with him ioto foreign 
countries. With this friend he the tour of 


Aſia, Egypt and Greece, treaſuring up the: im- 
menſe acquiſitions of learning he had ics a 
from the ſages, the maxims of the Prieſts 
Delphos, the . ſublime writings 'of Lin 


pheus, Muſeus, &c. for nothing eſcape — 4 
penetration of this great obſerver of of men and 


things. "His underſtanding tte gd 
by. his unwearied reſearches. in politics, 

and religion: nad from this 
ſentiments were refined, and 
enriched by contemplating fach-an 
Wk: ers W: 
14 1 * 


Hounk: aged naiſant le talent de tout pei 
Et le don de erter, et le droit de tout feindre,. 
Et qui fut, en un mot, deſtiné par les Cie 7 
A parler aux humains te * Ce deb dieux. 
| 1 is feht be an to fail kim during © Pp e 
| « 8752 while he wa 0 
his. Odyſl ey 3. c 55 eo for For aol 
lng ere bin to 
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nius, and his fame drew ſtrangers to this, 9 


oalled Mentes, | 


ſouree by 
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ther reſearches; which vnhapþily we ere ſoon in- 
terrupted by 2 total Nofs' of fight.“ It is "eaſy 


to imagine the l aMiQtioh? he neceffarily 
ſuffered upön a. misfo rtune of that nature. 
Milton, in his third war of Patadife Loſt; pa- 

_ deity upon a ſimilar oc- 
caſi6n. | ; 1 "4 = 46 a C12 df 


thetically addreſſes t 


T 


Thus with the year, | 
Seaſons return, but not to me returns 
Day, or the ſweet approach of ev'n or morn, 


Dr fight of verna] — or ſummer's roſe, 


Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine ; * 
But cloud inſte d, and ever-· dui ing dak 

Surrounds. me, from the chearful ways of men 
Cut off, and for the bodk of knowledge fair 

Preſented with a univerſal blank _, 

-, Of, nature's works, to me expung'd and ras'd,. 

; nd un at one entrance ; Quits, ſuut out. 


15 
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* Thchorides, taking an Advantage of our 


's poverty, offered him an afylum, on con- 
ditions of his communicating to him his writ- 
ings; Homer .accepts the generous offer, and 
accordingly took up bis abode with this ſup- 


poſed friend. Theſtorides no ſooner obtained, 


poſſeſſion of ſuch a treaſure, than he fled to 


Chios, where he opened a public ſchool, and 


recited the poems of of Hoiner 1 | on. own. oe 
 formances. 7 . 1 | 


, 
or * * . . * 
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This great man, " 2 ſeries of milireunes 
and diſappointments, -found at laſt ſome repoſe 
at Chios, where he put to ſhame and confufion 
his perfidious plagiarift, 'who was peaceably en- 


ng the fruits of the Slor "tre ad' fo clans 
hi 5 4 " 
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deſtinely uſurped. The indabieants of this city 
were ſo ſtruck with theſe immortal poems, that 
they generouſly aſſigned their author a ſufficient 
penſion to make the reſt af his 0 e 
and happy. 


Lan that celebrated Jegillator, was the 
firſt who introduced the works of Homer into; 
Greece; which were then in detached pieces, 
and intitled Rhapſodies. *Pyfiſtratus collected 
theſe rhapſodies cogether, and divided the Iliad 
and Odyſſey, each into 24 books. Solon or- 
dained as a law, that the poems of Homer 
ſhould be ſung at all public ſolemnities, and 
that children ſhould be taught to recite them 
from memory. Copies were foon after: diſ- 
perſed over Greece, and Athens had the glory of 
handing them down. to poſterity, | Walk {Wag 
the e modern ung, 1 


How ſweet the numders ſwell, 
While Homer waves his ſoul- enchanting ward 
_ Entranc'd the liſtening paſſions ſtand, pit! 
Charm'd with the de rd 5" 
Whether to arms hig trump reſounds,, -; 
The heart with marti ardour bounds 3 
Or ſprightly themes his hand employ, e By 
Inſtant we catch the fpreading joy; 
Or when in notes majeſtic, deep, and 
He bids the ſolemn ſtreams of ſorrow 24 
- Amaz'd we hear the fadly pleaſing ſtrain, £ 
White Gs ſteals thro? * vein. 


Father of Perſe whoſe eagle flight C | 4 | | 
eee 14 ff uy 


* 
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* And trains th* aſpiring mind ; 


| why „Teach me thy wonderous hei ghts to view, - 


; "With \ trembling wings thy ſteps urſue, 
* And leave the leflening » world behind, © 
IT S Ann 


Homer 4nioag / the Grecians cen the 
glorious appellation = THE FATHER OF WISDOM _ 
AND VIRTUE. Horace tells us this great maſter 
ijnſtructed mankind in their duties much detter 
ths ther a ee. His words ores | 


. 
TELLS R 2 
1 3} 'F 1 


T 


— — quid ville, 3 en. 
Chryſippo et Crantore dicit. 
Cur ita erediderim (niſi quid te detinet) audi. 

Fabula, qua Paridis propter narratur amorem 

_ Grecia 88 lento colliſa duello, | 
. — regum ac populorum continet ſtus. 
Antenor cenſet belli præcidere cauſam : 545 
Quid Paris? ut ſalvus regnet vivatque beatus, 
. i poſſe gegat. Neſtor componere lites | 
Inter peliden feſtinat et inter atriden. 
X H quidem communiter urit vtrumique, 

- Quicquid delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi. © 2 
Seditione, dolis ſcelere, atque libidine, et ira, 


1 * . 8 
- 

* * bh . 

- 


F. 


Iliacos intra muros peccatur etextra Mi 
'-  Rurſum quid virtus, et quid fapientia poſſit, m 
| Utile propoſuit nobis exemplar lyſſen: to 
Qui — Trojæ, multorum providus urbes lu 
Et mores hominum inſpexit, latumqpe per 2quor de 
Dum bi, dum ſoceiis 'tum'parat, aſpera multa a f. 
N adverkis re on At: domed * 1 
2 
2 1 virtue more intrugye . Mm 
Than all the ſober ſages of the ſchools, L 
Why thus I think, if not engag'd, attend, *n: 
And, Lollius, hear the reaſons of your friend. m 
The well wrought fable, that 8 ſhows Ju 
The loves of Par is, and the lengthen'd"'woes 
Of Gieece in arms, preſents, as on a ſtage; + hs 
0 The giddy tumults, and the —_— 3 i 


— 
nl. 126 TY | 
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Of kings and le. | Hear Ant ot a n | | 
« Cut 7 the n reflore 5 he dame: q , | 
But Paris treats this counſel with diſdain, 48 Wy 
Nor. r will be forc'd in happineſs to reign. +, 2 _ 
While hoary Neſtor, by experience wiſe, ? 
To reconcile the an ngry archs tries. "EY - +49 
His 50 d. love the ſon of Peleus fires, | | i 
And equal paſſion, equal rage inſpires - | + 0 
The, breaſts of both. When doating: 
Unſound reſolves, their ſubjects feel the ſcourge 
Trojans and Gretks, ſeditious, dale, N 


4 N 


Offend er in rwe _ + AW 
To ew what . a what nk can 40, 4 
Phe poet ſets Ul e * Y 


Who conquer'd T kd with igacious ken | 
. ow. various, towng and polities of men 3. | 
bile for himfe}f,-a and for his natiye, — 4 

He ſeeks the paſſage through the boundleſs EY | 
In perils plung'd, the patient hero braves * 6&4 
His adverſe fate, nul ape above the waves, r 


CI 


Homere, (dit. Abbe Batteux) fut garde, 
non ſeulement comme le prince de la 'paefie,. 
mais com̃me le pere de l' eloquence, de it hiſ- 
toire, de la pbilofepbie, de tous les arts. CE fut 
lui qui montra I Herodote comment il falloit 
ecrire les faits des heros, à Iſocrate comment il 
falloit charmer les ſens pour convaincreP eſprit, 4 

; 


à Demoſthengga Eſchyle, A. Neprate, A Platon com- 
ment il falloit peipdre, toucher, raiſonger, raconter — {| 
Le ſoin qu'il avoit de ſuivre ſcrupuleuſement la * 
nature, au milieu meme de ſes fictions et de ſes 
menſonges, leur fit ſentir ce qu ils devoient faire 


F ſur tout en peignant la verite,. __ DE ne 


7 1 * 
uv - 


* 


4 To illuſtrate. the genius of 3 inven- = 
tion, his taſte. and art in the arrangements, =} _ 
energy : 


' 

4 

, 4 
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energy and ey, of expreſſion, 1 ſha!l here 
cite ſome of his moſt iking eaüties, às ſoon 


as I have givea an an of he Tljad and 


Odyſſey. „ Nba F ge * 
THE ANALYSIS. 


7 Greets lay ege 6 7 amen, enera- 
mo of all 7 farbe! , _ with 
Achilles, th moſt valiant prince of his time; the 
latter refuſes to fight, and withdraws himſelf from 
the camp. Ds Greeks are continualiy repulſed, till 

' this hero returns to the field, who changes the for- 
tune of their arms, and makes them vittoniois. This 

i the ſubject of the Iliad, and on this foundation 

the firudaure * that Ep pi 2 , is ee 

WN | | 


Cubes the TR prieſt t of Apollo nk to 
the Grecian camp in order. to ranſome his 
daughter, who was then che l flave of Agamemnon. 
hat imperious prince inſplently diſmiſſed * 
with a refuſal, upon which Chryſis intreats 
vengeance from his God, who inflicts a dread | 
peſtilence upon the Greeks. hilles calls: a 
council, and propoſes a conſultation with .Chal- 
Cas, the interpreter of the oracles, who openly 
. accuſes Agamemnon. . The king being obliged 
to ſend back Chryſis, enters into a furious con- 
teſt with Achilles ; Neſtor fruitleſsly attem 
to pacify theſe angry heroes; Agamemnon, 
way of revenge, ſeizes upon Briſeis. Achille 
Fo. - withdraws himſelf from the army; and in 


, : . 
am", Www A 89V-==» tk. 
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to TH worker Tbetis, who ſupplicates Jupiter 
| 10 favour the Trojans, till the Greeks. had re- 
qreſſed the injury done her ſon. Jupiter hav- 
ing granted her. requeſt,” incenſes Juno, who | 
patroniſes the Greeks ; the Pang ewe 
are appeaſe 14 the e of V 


- & 


; | 3 | 121051 5 * 1 ; 0 
ra- x ds . 211 , li ha - 
mth | . e | | 
the THE Greeks are now to be defeated by the 

om Trojans Jupiter ſends a deceitſu] viſion to 

till Agamemnon, who immediately reſolves to 1 | 
or = tack the enemy. Prayers are. offered up to the 
his deity ; the ſignal is  givan.; Minezva ſtriki 

ion her divine Egid inſpires, with FOUTAge both t 

ully Os * n an tik 9 C01 | 

voor „„ D672 ) | 


PARIS clad in a TY ſkin, and armed with 
his bow and fword, | advances” at the head of the 
Trojans. Menelaus, the huſband of the bean- 
tiful Helen no ſooner. fees him, than he leaps , 
from his: chariot, and flies to meet his enemy; 
Paris terrified with his martial appearance retices 
among the ranks, ' By the intervention of 
Hector, a ſingle combat is agreed on between 
Menelaus and Paris for the determination of the | 
war, Iris, the meſſenger of the Gods, deſcends | | 
to acquaint Helen with what has paſſed. She is | 

coi ducted to the walls of Troy; where Priam 


Jat with his cousſellors obſerving the Grecian || 
leaders on the plaits i below ; 5 2 Helen 
names him Agamemnon, Aja Ulyſſes. 


The ** both Greeks and Trejans 2 the 


a” 


28 8 
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bleme oath ; ah ee being denounced | 
upon the firſt who, ſhould infringe. it, the two 


2 ee king, Paris i is ſnatched away in 

a a cloud by Venus, ho conveys him back'to the 
palace. She. then calls Helen from the walls, 
and brings the lovers ee g 52 


. 0 571 5 . * N by 


. wh# -£ ov C * * 2 e voor 1. : 27A. EP: AI 


TEE Gods deliberate in countiba reſpectin 
Tran war. . Juno's invincible hatred to Noor 


ib concert with Minerva, who 'engages Panda- 
rus to aim an arrow at Wiens, Who is 
wounded. Grief and indignation ſeize the 
Grecian army, while Agamemnon diſplays his 
great abilities as a general. He fſfles from rank 
"to tank, and enhorts  the..chiets..to © cambat ; 
Mars ſpirits up the Trojans. and Minerva ide 
. Neſtor diſtinguiſhes himſelf for bis 
military diſeipline. The battle begins, ſtjelds 
: claſh with ſhields, lance meets lance; abe: cries 
al the victors and yanquiſhed are heard an every 
ide, and the conflict ends in 2 dreadful —_ 
No of erer and n, nn 


e b | WES 38 6:4 14 
1 us 1 — * ö ds 1255 4 ooo EW 
($434; e, int end l $6185.51; e 
"DIOMED. albfted bs Palins, :fipnialifes-bis 
commdioes valour 3} he wounds 3 
e them to quit the eld! 
Hax ear eg K mel 250 er 
D * ti "Ry his ti 13538) . vou! 
411 2 ; 5 3 00. 
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rivals enter the field. Tbe dueFendy; 75 and in 
e moment When victory would ave declared 


l w Y 4 . * 
084 6523-8 I-51 | #03} 4 ” 


made her ſeek its deſij uction; ſhe therefore a, | 


% 
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$25 BOOK vi 


|  ConTains the intereſting epiſodes of Glaucus 
and Diomed, and of Hector and Andromache. , 


 BooK VII. 


25 N 

HecToR challenges the boldeſt of the Greeks 
to ſingle combat. The Grecian chiefs accept 
the challenge, the lot is caſt, and falls upon 
Ajax. Theſe heroes, after ſeveral] furious on- 
ſets are ſeparated by the coming on of the night. 
The Greeks, by the advice of Hector, immedi- 
ately fortify their camp, while that of the Tro- _ 
jans is thrown into the greaſt conſternation by 
the angry thunders of the immortal Jupiter, 


- BOOK VIII. 


As ſoon as the day appears, the father of the 
gods aſſembles a council, and threatens them 
with the pains of Tartarus, if they afhſt either 
the Greeks or Trojans. ; Himſelf deſcends upon, 
Mount Ida, where, enveloped in a thick cloud, 
he looks down upon the armies: on-the plan, . 
The battle renews, and victory remains doubt- 
ful; when Jupiter, taking a golden balance, 
weighs the fate of the two armies. The Tro- 
jan's ſcale flies up; immediately the lightnings 
flaſh, the thunder roars, and the Greeks are 
terrified in finding that Almighty Jove had de- 
clared againſt. them. The day cloſes ;* but 
Hector remains in the camp and orders to keep 
the watch, leſt the frighted Greeks ſhould eſcape 


+ ” 


- 


him in the night. i at SIRI, 
Vol: J.. C | BOOK * 


method for the ſafety. of the Grecian army. 
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. 300K IX. 

A Jead fitence and a general conſternation 

reign throughout the Grecian camp. Aga- 

memnon follows the advice of Neſtor, and 


ie Uhyſſes, Ajax and Phenix, as deputies to 


chilles, in order to bring about a reconcilia- 


tion. Achilles receives them gracioully, re- 
fuſes, their preſents, and remains inexorable, 
The ambaſſadors return, and give Agamem- 
non an account of their unſucceſoful embaffy; 
e aftet the troops ane, themſelves 
to re 


doo X. 


 Acamemnon's diſtreſs of mind, occaſioned by 
the refuſal} of Achilles is livelily- portrayed. He 
paſſes the whole night in deviſing every poſſible 


council of war is held; Ulyſſes and Diomed are 
ſent to reeonnoitre the ”s camp, Minerva 


conducts the ente prize; Diomed kills Rheſus with 


ſeveral of his officers, carries off * horſes, and 
returns in er. 


* XI. 


en appears; Jupiter raiſes a bloody 
cloud, a. dreadful omen of the approaching; car- 
nage.  Agamemnon -leads the Greeians. to battle, 
and bears all before him ; ; in the conflict he be- 


comes rn and obliged to retice from, Ty 
$1 cid. 


* 
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field. At this inſtant Hector arrives and makes a great 
laughter of the enemy. Paris wounds Diomed 
and Machaon, and Ulyſſes is reſcued by Ajax and 
Menelaus. Achilles, from the prow of his own ' 
veſſel is a ſpectator of the fight ; he diſpatches Pa- 
troclus to enquire what Greek was wounded, 
Patroclus, in his return, meets Eurypylus, binds 
up his wounds, and haſtens to re- join his friend. 


Book X11, 


Tas Greeks being retired to their intrench - 
ments, Hector follows them. He alights from his 
car, marches the army in five columns, and be- 
gins the aſſault, The Greeks are put to flight, 


BOOK xXxIII. 


Nrrune aſſumes the ſhape of Calchas, and-in- 
ſpires the Ajaces to oppoſe the victorious Hector and. 
the Trojans, The Greeks rally, and ſeveral deeds 
of valour are performed. Idomeneus ſignalizes 
himſelf by his intrepidity and courage, and kills 
Othryoneus, Aſtus and Alcathous. Menelaus 
mortally wounds Pyſander. WES. 


BOOK XIV. 


Juno deceives Jupiter by the girdle of Venus; 
Neptune adviſed of what was paſſing, ſuccours the 
Greeks, Hector is ſtruck to the ground with a - 
prodigious ſtone by Ajax, and carried off the field 
bf. battle, and, immediately after, the Trojans are 
defeated. . 1 nei 
* C 2 u’I 
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| BOOK XV, 
JorirER awakes and fees Hector panting for 
breath and vomiting of blood; Apollo is ſent to 
cute him, and Neptune is commanded to quit the 
feld. Apollo inſpires Hector with vigour, con- 
ducts him back to the ſcene of action, marching 4 
before him with his ægis, and turns the fortune of 
the day. Hector breaks down the walls of the 
camp ; the Tojans ruſh in, to ſet fire to the fleet, 
but are repulſed with a dreadful ſlaughter, I 


| BOOK XVI. 


In this book is deſcribed the armour, horſes, 
ſeldiers and officers. belonging to Achilles, who 
offers up vows and libations for his friend Patroc- 
lus, who is clad. in his armour, Patroclus gives 
new life to the Grecians ; the Trojans taking him 
for Achilles are-thrown. into the greaſt conſter na- 
tion. The valiant Hector is ſtruck with a panic 
and-quits the field. Apollo repulſes and difarms 
the Grecian hero; and he receives the mortal wound 
from the hand of Hector who ſtrips him of his 
aims. g 


BOOK Xy11, 


Tux Greeks prevent Hector from carrying off 
the ſlain Patroclus, and continue the fight with 
the greateſt fury and deſperation. Menelaus ſends 
Antilochus to Achilles with the mournful new 


of Patroclus's death. 0 WIN 


. BOOK 
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| BOOK XVIII. I 


Tux poet deſcribes the grief of Achilles. Thetis 
heating lamentations,, comes with all her ſea- 
nymphs to conſole him. Achilles ſhews himſelf ac 
the head of the entrenchments, the ſight of this 
hero turns the fone of the day, and the dead 
body is brought back to the camp. Thetis goes 
to the palace of Vulcan, from whence ſhe receives 
a new ſuit of armour. for her ſon: and the book 
cloſes with the noble deſcription of his ſhield, 


| 


Bock XIX, 


AcHILLes receives his armour, calls the Greeks 
and is reconciled to Agamemnon, He arms for the 
fight; he vaults into his car, and flies to meet the 
T rojans. | | 


5 BOOK xx. 
+ * 


Hoghzwhere deſcribes the battle of the Gods and 
the wonderful proweſs of Achilles. Jupiter calls 2 
council, and permits the ities to mingle in the com- 
bat. Apollo encourages Æneas to fight Achilles, who 
is reſcued by Neptune. Hector is upon the point of 
being killed, when Apollo conveys him away in a 
cloud. The Grecian hero purſues his enemy with 
a terrible ſlaughter, _ | 
| BOOK XXI, 


Tux Trojans are defeated, ſome fly towards the 
town, others to the river Scamander. Achilles 
drives one part of the army into the Xanthus, 
which is filled with the flain, The battle in the 

C3 , <2. 
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river Scamander being ended the gods engage each 
6. her. In this interval Achilles purſues Apollo in 


the diſguiſe of Agenor, which gave an opportunity 
for the enemy to get within the walls of e e 


200K X 


HecTor alone remains upon the field of bats 
at the approach of Achilles his reſolution fails him; 
and ſuffers his adverſary to purſue him round the 
walls of Troy. At length he turns, fights, andi ix 
flain. Achilles drags = dead body at his chariot 
wheels, in ſight of Pam, Hecuba, Andromache, 
and all the Trojans, whoſe cries aſcend to Hea⸗ 


ven. r - | 
aan ayer be 
BOOK XxIII. | xe! 


Tas book deſcribes the funeral of Re 
which is performed with all imaginable mp and 
magnificence. Achilles inftitutes bony 


be 5 games; thence follows a deſcription of the « 


race, the fight of the Cæſtus, the ann, tho foo 
__ the lingle combat, Nc. 


Book xxry. 
This book cloſes the poem. 


8 Palau begs the dead body of his ſon Hector; 
Achilles, moved with compaſſion, grants his re- 
queſt, and treats the old king with every mark of 

Akin tion. The nk n of Ann 

Hecuba and Helen. | 
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2] A SKETCH . 475 
HOMER's PRINCIPAL CHARACT ERS. 
. Anni... 


ACEHILLES, ſays Batteux, poſſeſſes in an eminent 
degree, the ſtrength of Ajax, the valour of Dio- 
med, and the courage of Ulyfles. He diſplays the moſt 
generous ſentiments for the unfortunate Patroclus, 

to whom he was a faithful, affectionate and zealous 

friend; he loves his people; and although of a 
moſt choletie and violent temper, yet he re 
the Gods, Priam, and even Agamemnon. 


2. HECTOR, 241 
HecTor is the moſt ſhining er after 
Achilles. His goodnefs, his courage, his love of 

his country, are qualities which endeared him 40 
the Trojans, Although he is the moſt valiant of 
heroes, the very name of Achilles inſpires hi with 
a reſpe& mixed with a certain horror, We love, 
we pity, we eſteem him; but we admire Achilles as 
his conqueror. | TITAN: 


=» 
* # * 
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1 


3. ACAUEMNXo Ww. 4 
AGAMEMNON is the image of ſupreme authority. 
He poſſeſſes every requiſite to form à great king. 
He ſometimes, however, abuſes his power. He is 
proud in proſperity and abject in adverſity; and his 
conduct to Achilles ſeems rather to proceed from 
conſcious error, than defect in judgment. 
| 4 4 PRIAM. | 


-— 
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4+ PRIAM, | 


In this reſpectable character we have an exam- 
ple of parental love. He is tender, and indulgent; 
but his advanced age ſhews his intellects impaired, 
Nothing can be more affecting than the picture of 
this aged prince, when he came to beg the dead 
* body — his ſon: his ſpeech to Achilles is full of 


tenderneſs and ſentiment. 


LY NE ron. 


Nacron | is alſo advanced in age, but he ſtill re- 
tains all his 'diſtinguiſhed faculties. His courage 
breaks out in a flame at the fight of camps and bat- 
tles. He is great in council; 5 ſpeaks of what he 
has ſeen, what he has performed, and of the heroes 
who had been his companions and aſſociates. He 
boaſts of former times, while his hoary locks and 
experience give him a right to diCtate, even to 
Achilles and Agamemnon, to whom he offers his 


paſt life as a 1 model. 


6. vrrssks. 


HonzR has given us the following portrait of 
- great prince: 


Ve gods! what wonders has Ulyſſes wrought ? 
What fruits his conduct and his courage yield? 
Great in the council, glorious in the field. | 
Gen'rous he tiſes in the crown's defence, 

To curb the factious tongue of inſolence. 

Such juſt examples an offenders ſhown 


Seditions ſilence, and aſſert the throne, 
7. DIOMED 


1 
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7. DIOMED, 


In this hero we ſee every eſſential which is ne- 
eeſſary for. a warrior. The ſword, fire, Wh le ſqua- 
drons of enemies could not ſtop the fury of his 
career, When wounded he bids his attendant 
draw out the dart, and away he flies to rejolthe 
fight, NY nn 
\ | ita ac, 
8. AJAX TEIAM ow. 
Tuts famous warrior is full of fire, warm and 
impetuous. One frais, alone is a fine characteriſtic; 


Let the day-light appear, and the gods- may fight | 


againſt us, | 


9. AJAX OILEUS, = 

AJax Qileus had the ſame valor and impetu- 
oſity in action; but his diſpoſition was naturally 
ſarcaſtic and imperious, witneſs his ſpeech to Ido- 
meneus. i 6 W 


Old man! (Oileus raſhly thus replies) 

Thy tongue too haſtily confers the prize. . 

Of thoſe who view the courſe, not ſharpeſt ey d, 

Nor youngeſl, yet the readieſt to decide. ä 

Eumelus' ſteeds high bounding in the chace, 

Still, as at fit, unrivall'd lead the race: 

'I well diſcern him, as he ſhakes the rein, 

And hear his ſhouts victorious o'er the plain. 


C5 5 10. MENE-· 
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10. MEneLAUS. 


we fee in this prince-both courage and refolu- 
tion; yet he appears better calculated to 6 his 


country than revenge his wrongs. | 


® CONCERNING THE GODS. 


JoriTER acts with an all- powerful and e 
authority. Juxo is proud, haughty and cruel. 
Minerva has ſtrength, courage and wiſdom. 
Mars. with a raſh and brutal force, like that of 
war of which he is the fymbol. NeepTuNE is alſo 
cover- bearing, and as furious as the turbulent ocean 
which he governs, VENVs is all grace and 8 
neſs. APOLLO addreſs and ſweetneſs. _ 


THE FABLE Or THE ODYSSEY. 


Tur ſubject of the Od yſſey is, the return of 
Ulyſſes to Ithaca; a little Anand of which he was. 
the ſovereign. This bero had not the advantage 
of being a Demi-god, like Achilles, the ſon of 
Thetis; nevertheleſs he eminently poſſeſſed quali- 
ties worthy ſo high an origin; or, in other words, 
Ulyſſes joined to a wonderful ſhare of fortitude, a 
moſt conſummate prudence. 


Tun Oayſey opens by a council of the gods, 
who decree his return to Ithaca. Minerva inter- 
eſts herſelf for the young Telemachus, whom ſhe 
endeavoured to render worthy of ſuch a father. 


tis . 
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Mercury is diſpatched to Calypſo with the reſo- 
jutions of the gods, and orders for her releaſement 
of Uluſſes. Our hero ſets out alone, croſſes the 
ſeas, and by a tempeſt is caſt away upon an iſland 
belonging to the Pheacians. Here he remains; till 
the inhabitants had furniſhed him with a veſſel to 
tranſport him to Ithaca; where he at length ar- 

rives; and by the aſſiſtance of Minerva, puts to 
death thoſe who had, in his abſence, committed the 
greateſt diſorders. Pallas makes a laſting peace 
between our hero and his ſubjects which concludes 
this poem, ) R air | 


- 


% 
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dorf OF THE MOST | 
STRIKING BEAUTIES OF HOMER. 


1 ' 143 — 
. ; 


Thetis throws herſelf at the feet of Jupiter to implore - 
him to avenge the cauſe of Achilles. The great maſter - 
of the univerſe hears her ſupplication, and afſures ber 
of the accompliſhment of ber uuſbes by an inclination 
of bis head. * Alte the” 


He ſpoke, and awful bends his ſable brows ; 
Shakes his ambroſial cufls, and gives the nod 
The ſtamp of fate, and ſanction of the God: 
High heav'n, with trembling, the dreadful ſignal took, - 
And all Olympus to the centre ſhook. 2 x 


A -» 
* . 


Phidias was fo. powerfully firuck with the majeſty of 


'this image, as to produce that wander ful piece of ſculp= 
ture, his Jupiter Olympus. 37% 8 3 
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Saf Ih infecnal monarch rear'd his horrid head, 
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4 2. BATTLES, 


| lime, | 


Ik̃g aid of Troy, Latona, Phoebus came, 


Mars fiery helm'd, the laughter- loving dame, 


Xanthus'whoſe ſtreams in golden curtents flow, 


. And the chaſte huntreſs of the filyer bow, 
Ere yet the gods their various aid emffloy, 
Each Argive ſwell'd with manly joy, | 
While great Achilles, (terror of the plain) 
Long loſt to battle, ſhone in arms again. 
DreadfuTF he ſtood in front of all his hoſt ;. 
Pale Troy beheld, and ſeem'd already Joſt ; 
Her braver heroes pant with inward fear, 
And trembling ſee another god of war. 


5 * 


. Jupiter permits the gods to return 10 the plains of Ilian. 
n, this paſſage Homer has given us' the true ſub- 


But when the pow'rs defe nding fwel Ache fight, "$1 


Then tumult roſe z fierce rage and pale affright 
Vary'd each face; then diſcord ſounds alarms, 
Earth echoes, and the nations ruſh to arms, 


Now through the trembling ſhores Minerva calls 


And now-ſhe thunders from the Grecian walls. 
Mars hov'ring o'er his 'Froy, his terror ſhrouds 
In gloomy tempeſts, and a night of clouds: 

Now through each Trojan heart he fury pours, 


With voice divine, from Ilion's topmoſt tow'rs ;; 


Now ſhouts to Simois, from her beauteous hill; 


The mountain ſhook, the rapid ſtream ſtood ſill, 


Above the fire of gods his thunder rolls, . 

And peals on peals redoubled rend the poles. -/ 
Beneath, ſtern Neptune ſhakes the ſolid ground; 
The foreſts wave, the mountains nc d a ound; 
Through all their ſummits tremble Ida's woods, 
And from their ſources boil her hundred floods. 


Troy's turrets totter on the rocking plain; 


And the toſs'd navies beat the heaving main, 
Peep in the diſmal regions of the dead, 


; Leap'd 


ion. 


ub- 
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Leap'd from his throne, leſt Neptune's arms ſhould lay © 
His dark dominions open to the day, * | 


And pour in light on Pluto's drear abodes, | 
Abhorr'd by men, and dreadful ey'n-te gods. 


Such war th' immortals wage; ſuch horrors rend 
The world's vaſt concave, when the gods contend, 
Firſt ſilver- ſhafted Phœbus took the plain 
Againſt blue Neptune monarch of the main; 

The god of arms his giant-bulk diſplay'd, - 
Oppos'd to Pallas, war's triumphant maid, 
Againſt Latona march'd the ſon of May; 

The quiver'd Dian, ſiſter of the day, 
(Her golden arrows ſounding at her ſide), * 
Saturnia, majeſty of heav'n, deſy d. 

With fiery Vulcan laſt in battle ſtands 

The ſacred flood that rolls on golden ſands ; 
Xanthus his name with thoſe of heav'nly birth, 

But call'd Scamander by the ſons of earth. 


> * 


While. thus the gods in various league engage, 
Achilles glow'd ad 5 than mortal rage; 
Hector he ſought; in ſearch of Hector turn d. 
His eyes around, for Hector only burn'd; | 
And burſt like light'ning thro? the ranks, and yow'd 
To glut the god of battles with his blood. 


ZEneas was the firſt who dar'd to- ſtay 3 
Apollo-wedg'd him in the warrior's way, 
But ſwell'd his boſom with undaunted might, 


% 


* 


Half forc'd, and half perſuaded to the fight. 


Like young Lycaon, of the royal line, 
In voice and aſpect, ſeem'd the pow r divine; 
And bade the chief reflect, how late with ſcorn 


In diſtant threats he brav'd the goddeſs born. 


Then thus the hero of Anchiſes train, 

To meet Pelides you perſuade in vain : 
Already have I met, nor void of fear 

Obſery'd the fury of his flying ſpear z 

From Ida's woods he chas'd us to the field, 

Our force he ſcatter'd, and our herds he kill'd; 


' Lyrneſlas, Pedaſus in aſhes lay; 


But (Jove aſſiſting) I ſurviv'd the day. 


—— — —— — ũ —— eo 


— 
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Elſe had Tfunk oppreſy'd in fatal ght, 

By fierce Achilles and Minerva's 2 141 
Where - e er he mov'd, the goddeſs ſhone before, -- 
And bath'd his brazen lance'in hoſtile gore. 
What mortal man Achilles can ſuſtain ?* 

* Th' immortals guard him thro” the dreadful Be 
And ſuffer not his dart to fall in vain. 
Were God my aid, this arm ſhould cheek his pow'r 
Though ſtrong in battle as a brazen tow'r, 


To whom the ſon of Tove » ther god implote, 
And be what great Achilles was before. 
From heav'nly Venus thou deriv'd thy ſtrain, 
And he but from a fifter of the main 

An aged ſea- god, father of his line, oh 
"But Jove himſelf the ſacred ſource of thine. 
Then lift thy weapon for a noble blow, | 
Nor fear the vaunting ofa moi tal foe. 


This aid, and ſpirit breath d into his breaſt, 
Thro* che thick troops the -embolden'd hero preſt: 
His ven'*trovus act the white arm'd queen furvey'd,, 
And thus, men the powirs, ſhe kaid, | 


Behold an action, gods; that claims your care, . 
Lo great Eneas ruſhing to the war? + 
Againſt Pelides he directs his courſe ; | 
Phehusimpels, and Phoebus gives him force. 
Reſtrain his bold career; at leaſt, Catrend 


Our favour'd hero, let ſome power deſcend, 


— — 


To guard his life, and add to his renown, 


We, the great armament of heav'n came down, 
Hereafter let him fall, as fates deſign,  . 
That ſpun fo ſhort his Hfe's illuſtrious line x © 


But, 2 ſome adverſe god now croſs his wa 


Give him to know, what pow'rs affift this 7 
For how ſhall mortal ſtand the dire alatms, 
When heav's" s refulgent hoſt appear m arm - 


e 


Mean while the ruſhing armies hide the ground; ; 
The trampled centre yields a hollow foond.; 7 


7 


— 
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Seeds eas d in mall, and chiefs in ermbur bright, 


The gleamy champaign glows with braten light. 
Amid — hoſts Ga Teadgul ſpace!) n y 
There, great Achules; bold nens, here. 

With tow'ring firides Æneas Rtſt advanc dj 
The nodding plumage on his helmet danc'd, 

Spread oer his breaſt ; the fencing ſhield he Dor, 
And, as he mov'd, his jav'lm flam'd before. 

Now to Pelides, furious to engage, N71 
He ruſh'd impetuous. Such the lion's rage, 

Who viewing firſt his foes with ſeornfül eyes, | 
Though all in arms, the peopled city riſe, f 
Stalks careleſs on, with unregarding pride: 

Till at length, by ſome brave youth defy'd;. - 
To his bold ſpear the favage turns alone, 

He murmurs fury with anthollow groan; 

He grins, he foams, he rolls his eyes around; 
Laſh'd by his tail, his heaving fides refound;. 

He calls up all his rage; he grinds his teefh, 
Reſolv'd on vengeance, or refoly'd on death. 

So fierce Achilles on Mneas flies 

So ſtands Æneas, and his force defies. 


s + * „ 
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Wich all hjs force the jav"lin lung 

Fix'd deep, and Joudly in the buckler rung. 

Far on his outſtretch'd arm, Pelides held | 

(To meet the thund'ring lance} his dreadful ſhieldg 
That trembled as it tuck ; nor void of fear | 
Saw, ere it fell, th' immeaſurable ſpear. „ 
His fears were vain; impenetrable charme 

Secur'd the temper of th' etherial arme. 7 
Through two ſtrong plates the point it's paſſage held; 
But ſtopp'd, and reſted, by the third repell C0. 
Five plates of various metal, various mould, | 
Compos'd the ſhield ; of braſs each outward fold, . 
Of tin each inward, and the middle gold: . 
There ſtuck the lance. Then, riſing ere he threw, 

The forceful. ſpear of great Achilles flo, | 

And pierc'd the Dardan ſhield's extremeſt bound, . 
Where the ſhrill baſs return d . wy | 
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Through the thin verge. the Pelean weapon glide, 


And o'er him high the riven targe extends, 
And at his back perceives the _ "ring ſpear +- 


| Wk forer cnlialded) hojwina axity fone « 


Saw the ele, and no 'd the pow'rs around. 


Through a 


And at its maſter's feet the weapon threw., 


Till at the battle's utmoſt verge they light, 


And the flight co. ring of expanded hides, _ 
ZEneas his contrafted body, bends, ' , + 


Sees, through its parting plates, the upper air, 


fate ſo near him, chills his ſoul with fright, 
nd fwims before his eyes the many- colour light. 
Achilles, ruſhing in with dreadſul cries, 
Draws his broad blade, and at ZEneas flies: 
ZEneas," rouzing as the foe came on, a 


A maſs enormous! which, in modern days 
Not two of earth's degen”rate ſons could raiſe, | 
But ocean's God, whole earth quakes rock the ground, 


Lo l on the brink of fate ZEneas ftands,, 
An inſtant victim to Achilles“ hands: bs, 
By Phebus urg'd ; but Phebus has beſtow'd 
His aid in vain ;, the wan o'erpow'rs ths get... 


& „ „% „ 1 
The king of ocean to the fight deſcends, / 

al the whiſtling darts his courſe he banks 
Swift interpos'd between the warriors flies 
And caſts thick darkneſs o'er Achilles's eyes. 
From great Aneas' ſhield the ſpear he drew, 


- 


That done, with force divine he ſnatch'd on high 


The Dardan Prince, and bore him — the ſky, 
Smooth-gliding without ſtep, above the heads 
Of warring heroes, and of bounding feeds ; 


Where the flow Caucons cloſe the rear of fight, 


2 » * „ 
4 
As when a flame the winding valley 
And runs on crackling ſhrubs between the bills, 
Then o'er the ſtubble up the mountain flies, 
| * the high * and blazes to — 


This 
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This way and that preadirſg torrent roars 1 
So ſweeps the bers thro* ne waſted ſhores yz 5 
Auen him wide, immenſe deſtruction pours, 


And earth is delug'd with the ſanguine ſhow' r. 

As with autumnal harveſts cover'd o'er 

And thick beſtrown, lies Ceres? ſacred floor, 

When round and round, with never-weary'd pain, 
The trampling ſeeds beat out th* unnumber'd grain; 
So the fierce courſers, as the chariot rolls, . 
Tread down whole ranks, and cruſh out heroes ſouls. 
Daſh'd from their hoofs, while o'er the dead they fly, 
Black, bloody dro the ſmoking chariot dye 1 

The ſpiky wheels thro? heaps of cai nage tore; 
And thick the groaning ax les —_— d with gore. 
High o'er the Lane of death Achilles ſtood, 5 
All grim with duſt, all horrible i in blood, 


— 


3. Ne WOUNDED BY DIOMED... 


Meanwhile (his conq neſt raviſh'd from his 7) 
The raging chief in —— of unn flies i | 


„ % 


Thro' breaking ranks his furious owt he vandy; 
And at the goddeſs his broad lance extends; 
Thro' her bright veil the daring weapon drove, 
Th' ambrofal veil, which all the graces wove; 
Her ſnowy hand the raging ſteel profan d, 
And the tranſparent ſkin with crimſon ſtain' d. 


' #8 W% „% 
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With tender ſhrieks the Tage f11'd the place, 
And dropt her off-pring from her weak embrace. 
Him Phebus took : he caſts a cloud around 
The ing e chief and wards the mortal wound. 


— 
> 


Then with a voice that ſhook the vaulted ſkies, 
The king inſults the goddeſs as ſhe flies, 


wThe 
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1 | — The gs ei d with dread x. 
ns Confurd, didracted, from the conflict fle. 
* To aid her, ſwiftthe winged Iris flew, _ * 
3 2 in a miſt above the warring crew. - 

1 of love with ſaded charms ſhe found, ” 
. ; ' Pale was her Nr en lirid n . | 


> 4 


— 1.7 
By "4a proueD AND MARS. | 


Now ruſhing here, i in gal arms ar, 
The daring Greek, the neous 2 
Full at the chief, above his courſer's head, 
From Mars's arms th' enormous weapon fled: 
Pallas oppos'd her band, and caus'd to glance 
Fat from the rat, the trong. impending lance. 
Then, threw the 5185 of Tydeus' wadike ſon, 
„. jav'lin Kid the goddeſs ung d ĩt on: 
the broad ol ure girt his armour round, 
It piere'd the God; his groin recei d the wound: 
From the rent in the warrior tugs again 
The ſmoaking ſteel, Mars bellows with the pain 5 
N ner the xoar eacount'ring armies yield, 
millions hake the thund' ring geld. 
Both armies and trembling. gaze around 1 
And. earth and heav'n rebellow to the ſound. 
As vapours blown by Auſter's ſultry breath, 
Pregnant with plagues, and ſhedding ſeeds of- death, 
Beneath the rage of burning Sirius riſe, 
Choke the parch'd-earth, and blacken all the ſkies; 
In ſuch a cloud the god from combat drivin, + 
High o'er the duſty whirlwind ſcales the heav'n. | 
Wild with his pain, he ſonght the ways * | 
There Cullen fat beneath the ſire of go | 
Show'd the celeſtial blood, and with a groan | | 
r e his n before the ae * ; 
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. nge ron TAKING: ABAVE or ANDROMACHE. n 


Nothing can equil' th. ihe ing tuation of theſe lovers, 
At the Scæan gatt ber eu bis. fender ec 


Honate iſa. 


? 3. 


_— thro* 6 ke 500 8 970 
Thro': freets bf palneeb; and walks of . E K 
And met the mur ber at the sean gate 


With haſte to west ita ſprang the 2 5 : 


His blameleſs: "wife, tions weakhy 
5 . * . „ 


The nurſe ſtood near, in whoſe 8 1 
His only hops kong ſmiling at her breaft, - 
Whom each ſoft charm 3 early” face adorn, 15 
Fair as tire nt. Born ſtar 1 
To this lov'd infant Hector gave ans tangy 
Scamandzius, from: — honour'd 2 1 
Aſtyanax the Trojan cull'd the boy, 
From his great father, the dei lane Ty roy. . 
Silent the warrior ſmil'd, and pleas'd refign'd . 

To tender paſſions all his mighty mind: 
His beauleous primceſt caſt a mournful look, *: 
Hung on his hand, and then Sexes peme g-. 265 
Her boſont labowr'd with-a/boding fg, : 
And the big tear ſtood nd in | wa 22 | 


* * * TI 1 


bt eb ibn Lord, ond W 


Andromachs endeguours to 95 
conjures him i all that is ſaczed, not ts g uit the ram- 
parts, Hedtor her with every endearing 
expreſſion which love and hinour could poſſibly care. 
As he is going tu Har 1 . Ll SO Ae his 


fon, and... ; Wy 


nine 
Stretch'd his fond arins 591 op bk eq boy 
Scar'd at the Goring v helm and * creſt, 


The babe cling crying to his nurſe's bren 


With 


* 
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Againſt his country's foes the war to, wage, 
And riſe the Hector of the future ages! 
So when, triumphant from ſucceſsful toils, 


And ſay: This chief tranſcerids his father's fame; 


Huſnꝰ d to repoſe, and with a ſmile ſurvey d. 


The ſoften'd' chief with kind compaſſion view'd, by - 
And dry'd the falling drops, and thus purſu d. 7511 


Why with untimely forrogs heaves thy heart? | 2 
No hoſtile hand can antedate my doom 


Fix d is the term to all the race of earth; 
And ſuch the hard condition of our birih. 


- 


With ſecret ple aſure each fond parent ſmil'd, 
And Hector haſted to relieve the child, 5 8 
The glitt ring tetrors frond. his 'brows un bound, 

And plac'd the beamipg helmet on the ground. 
Then kiſs'd the child, and lifting high in air, 
Thus to the gods preferr'd a father's pray r. 


O thou, whoſe glory fills th' ætherial throne! 
And all ye deathleſs pow'rs/! prote&t my fon! 
Grant him, like me, to purchaſe juſtrenown, 
To guard the Trojans, to defend the crown, 1 


.. 


Of heroes ſlain he bears the recking-ſpoils, 
Whole hoſts may hail him with deſerv'd acclaim, - 


While, pleas'd amid the gen'ral ſhouts of Troy, 
His mother's conſcious heart 0'erfloys with joy. 


He ſpoke; and fondl -yazing on her charms a 
Reftor'd the pleaſing —.— to her ams zj 
Soft on her fragrant breaſt the babe ſhe laid, 


The troubled pleafure ſoon chaſtis d by fear, T 
She mingled with the ſmile a tender tear. 
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Andromache ! my ſoul's far better part, 
Till fate condemns me to the filent tomb. 


No force can then reſiſt, no flight can ſave, 
All fink alike, the fearful and the brave. | 
No more—but haſten to thy taiks at home, 
There guide the ſpindle and direct the loom: 
Me glory ſummons to the martial ſcene, . . 
The field of combat is the ſphere for men. 


* 


Where 
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Where heroes war, the foremoſt place I claim, k 
The firſt in danger, a the first in fame. 
Thus having laid, the glorious chief reſumes 
His tow'ry helmet, black with ſhading plumes. 

His princeſs parts with a prophetic figh, n 
Unwilling parts; and oft reverts her eye, | 4 
That ſtream'd atev'ry look: then, moving flow, 
Sought her. own palate, and indulg'd her woe. 
There, while her tears deplor'd the god-like man; 
Thro' all her train the ſoft inſection rann 
The pious maids their mingled ſorrows ſhed, 

And mourn the living HeRor, as the dead, 
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6. SUBLIME IMAGES, 


CT 
42.3 4 ba 


Neptune ſeated npon the ſumniits. Samethracia beholds 
the defeat of the Grecians. This image is thus in- 
imitably portrayed «+ 1 4 © + 1 5 

In Samothracia, on a mountain's bro ; 
Whoſe waving woods o' erhung the deeps below, 
He * ſat; and round him caſt his azure eyes, 
Where Ida's miſty tops confus'dly riſe; 
Below, fait Ilion's glittTing ſpires were ſeen 
The crouded ſhips, and ſable teas between. | 
There, from the chryſtal chambers. of the main, 
Emnerg'd, he fat, and mourn'd his Argives ſlain. 
At Jove incens'd, with grief and fury ſtung, 
* Prone down the rocky ſeep he ruſh'd along; 
Fierce as he paſs'd, the lofty mountains nod, 
' "The foreſts ſhake! earth trembled as he trod, ? 
And felt the footſteps of th immortal god. 9 
| 0 % 3 
Far in the bay his ſhining palace tand, -  - 
E:ernal frame ] not rais'd by mortal hands; SAR 
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This having reachidy hie. brals-hoof'd Reeds/he reins, 
Fleet as the Winds, and desk with golden manes. | 
Refulgent arms, his mighty limbs infold. 
— 5 of — and gold. 1 
e mounts the car, the golden fcourge applies, 

He fits ſuperior, and be chariot rg 2 £77 

His whirling wheels the glaſſy ſurface ſweep, 

Th' enormous monſters rolling o er the deep, 
Gambol arqund. him on, the wat'ry ways 
And heavy. whales in awkward master dur "= 

The ſea ſubſiding ſpreads a level plain, . 

Exults and owns, tie monate h af the main; 

The parting waves before his courſers fly ; 

The wond' ring waters leave his axle dry. 


"4.4 8.59 La 3 
7. BEAUTIFUL COMPARISONS. 


eee eee, 


Ni 


Achilles ſpeeds ke tent to tent, and warms * 
His hardy myrmidons to blood and arms. 
All breathing death, around their chief they a, 
A grim, terrific, formidable band: 
Grim as voracious wolyes that ſeek the ſprings, | 
When ſcalding thirſt their burning bowels wrings; 
When ſome ta [Rap freſh flaughter'd in the rings 
Has drench'd their Wide inſatiate throats with blood, - 
To the black fount they ruſh, a hideous throng, 
"With paunch diſtended, and with rolling tongue; 
Fire fills their eyes, their black jaws belch the gore, 
And, gorg'd with ſlaughter, till they thirſt For 1 more, 
Like furies ruſh'd the myrmidonian crew, 
Such their tha. engl ne ſuch YL view. 
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8. conTEST rox THE Bapy oF CEBRION, 


Then ruſhing ſudden on his proſtrate prize, 
To ſpoil n 
Swift as a lion, terrible and bold, 
That ſweeps the fields, depopulates the fold; 
Pierc'd through the dauntlefs heart, then tumbles Clain, 


And from his fatal courage finds his bane, A 
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At once bold HeRtor, leaping from his car, 

Defends his body, and provokes the war. * 
Thus for ſome 1 Hind, with equal rage, ö 
Two lordly rulers of the whod engage; 

Stung, with fierce hunger, each the prey invades, | 
And echoing roars rebellion thro the ſhades : 

Stern Hector faſtens on the warrior's head, E. 74 
And by the foot Patroelus drags the dead. 2 Dt i 
While all around, confuſion, rage, and 5 5 Y 


Mix th' contending. hoſts in mortal fight, - Prone "1 


9. yuvrmaR's con ene. — 


; gods are aſſembled upon maynt Obb., 1 
e e, 
diſplealure aguinſt that go ould: giv⸗ Os & 
— te the Greeks. or Traian, | 87 816 | 


The fire of. gods his awful limes . 
The heav'n attentive. ttembled as he ſpoke. 
Celeſtial ſtates, immortal gods | give.cars, 
Hear our deeree, and rev'rence what: ye hear; 
The fix d deezee which,not all.heav'n can — . 
Thou, fate! fulfil it; and ye pow'rs ! p . 
What god but enters yon forbidden field, _ | 
Who yields aſſiſtance, or but wills wi yieldy - ” * 21 1: 
Back to the ſkies with ſhame he ſhall be driv'n; . = 
Gaſh'd with diſhoneſt wounds, the ſcorn of heay'ns - <= 
Or far, oh far, from ſteep Olympus thrown, + 3 * 
Low in the dark Tartaxian gulf ſhall groan, | 14 
With burning chains brd to the 2 . , 
And loek'd by hell's inexorable d av, N * 
As deep beneath th, in 2 cenre burl' 40 
As from that centre to th dend en warl, ö 


f 


. all your bs v4 goth ye pow” 4 above SES. ; 
Jain all, and 872 th a few Jo pn f Joe: 1 —_ 
Let down. aur golden everigfhing chain, LIP | 
2 00 N : 
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| 

Strive all, of mortal and immortal Dun 
To drag, by this, the thund'rer down to earth: 

þ Ye ſtrive in vain! It I but ſtretch my hand, 

I heave the gods, the ocean, and the 4 Sh 

EE. I fix the chain to great Olympus” height! 
"Ros And the vaſt world kangs trembling in my * : 
i 


For ſuch I reign, unbounded and above; 
And ſuch are men, and gods, ddd 'd to Jove. 


of; 


| 
i 
| 
. | | 10. THE GIRDLE or vnd. 
| 
| 


t] Wich awe divine the queen of le 
=. h Obe 4 the ſiſter and the wife of ove: 

| AJ from her fragrant breaſt the zone kad 
With various {kill and high embroid*ry grac d. 
1 | In this was ev'ry art, and ev'ry cham, 
1198 Jo win the wiſeſt, and the coldeſt warm: 
l Ford love, the gentle vow, the ga deſire, 


The kind deceit, the ſtill reviving fire, 
Perſuaſive ſpeech, and more perſuaſive ſighs, 
Silence that ſpoke, and eloquence of eyes. 
This on her hand the Cypr rian goddeſs laid; 
Take this, and with it all thy wiſh, ſhe ſaid. "uM. 
With ſmiles ſhe took the charm, and, Cmiling, pref | 
The 7 a Ceſtus to her ſnowy breaſt 45 
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11. Patroclus i is Killed, The 3 depl re bis . Thi 
8 WY of Achill. 4. 


— 


While the long night extends "a ſable reign, 
Around Patroclus mourn'd the Grecian train. 
Stern in ſuperior grief Pelides ſtood ; | 

- Thoſe ſlaught'ring arms, ſo us'd to bathe in blood, © 

- Now claſp his clay-cold limbs: Then « qa ſtart- - 
. The tears, and ſighs burſt from his ſwelling heart. 
The lion thus, with dreadful anguiſh, ſtung, N 
Roar through the deſart, and demands his young”, 
When the grim ſavage, to his rifled den 
Foo late returning, ſnuffs the track of men, 
And o'er the vales,' and o'er the foreſt boundsz | 
His clam'rous grief the TY wood * "a 
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So grieves Achilles: and, impetuous, vents 
To all tus Jeu his loud auen 


Vet, my Patroetus ! yet a | eee 1 , 
Then ſwift purſue thee on the dark ſome 2 
*Ere thy dear reliques in the grave are laid, 
Shall Hector's head be offer d to thy ſhade ; ; 
That, with his arms, ſhall hang before thy ſhrines * 
And twelve the nobleſt of the Trojan line, F 
Sacred to r en by this hand expire; RISE 
Their lives effus'd around thy flaming pyre. 
Thus let me lie till then ! thus, cloſely preſt, 
Bathe thy cold face, and ſob upon thy breaſt 1 8 
White Trojan captives here thy mourners ſtay, 
Weep all the night, and murmur all the day: 8 
Spoils of my arms and thine, when, waſting wide, 
Our [words kept time, and conquer'd tide by 1 | 


%© 
* 


12. Hector, ia kur to _ pres an 2 Aires 6 of A 
Hecuba and Priam, waits the coming of F Achilles, 

leaning upon his buctler. He at laſt ſeat} his terrible © 

adverſary — what a Sroggh aum ** and 


honot r. / 


” * 


Great Hector 108 Raid ; chain'dd down by fate, 

There fix'd he ſtobd before the Scæan gate; 
Still his bold arms determin'd to employ, r 

The guardian ſtill of long · defended "ſe | 


* 1 


Then to the NOR terrible und frong, 
With high and haughty ſteps, he tow'r'd along. a 
$9 the proud courſet, victor of the prize,, | © © 
To the near goal wirh double ardous flies, | 
Him, as he blazing ſhot acroſs the field, 
The careful. you f Priam firſt N * 3 
Vor, I * N >» © 31 4:4 244 Not 
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Not half ſo dreadful riſes to the fight, 
Throꝰ the thick gloom of ſome tempeſtuous night, 
> Onon's dog (the year when autumn weighs) 

And o'er the feebler ſtars exerts his rays; = 
Terrific glory! for his burning breath 

Taints the red air with fevers, plagues and death, 
So flam'd his fiery mail. Then wept the ſage; 
He ſtrikes his rev*rend. head, now white with ages 
He lifts his wither'd arms ; obteſts the ſkies: : 
He calls his much-loy'd fon with feeble cries : 
The ſon reſolv'd Achilles' force to dare, 

Full at the Scæan gate expects the war; 

While the ſad father on the rampart ſtands, _ 
Mag thus-adjures him with extended hands, | 


Ah, ftay | not, ſtay not! guardleſs and alone, 
Hector my lov'd, my deareſt, braveſt ſon! 
Methinks already I behold thee ſlain, 

And fſtretch'd beneath that fury of the plain, 
Implacable Achilles! might'ſt thou be 

To all the gods no dearer than to me! 
Thee, vultures wild ſhould ſcatter round the ſhore, 
And bloody dogs grow fiercer from thy gore, 


3 # 'S ˙* 8 


Have.mercy on me, O my ſon ! revere 
The words of age; attend a parent's prayer! 
If ever thee in theſe fond arms I preſt, 
Or ſtilld thy infant clamours at this breaft ; 
Ah do not thus our helpleſs years forego! 
But by our walls ſecur d, 1 the foe, 


; of „ 


Reſolv'd he N and with a fies ory nes 
Expects the hero's terrible adrance, = 
So roll'd up in his den, the ſwellin 


Beholds the traveller approach the ts 


When fed with noxious herbs, his tu veins 

Have gather'd half the poiſon of the plains z 

He burns, he ſtiffens, with collected i ire, 
And his red eye-balls glare with living fire. 


* Benead 
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Beneath a turret, on his thield reclin'd, © 85 

He ſtood, and queſtion'd thus his dey mind z 3 
Where lies my way? to enter in the wall: 

Honour and ſhame th ungen rous thought recal : 

Shall proud Pofydamas before the gate 

Proclaitu, bis counſels are obey'd too late: 

Which, timcly follow'd but the former night, 

What numbers had been ſav*d by HeRtor's — 7 

That wiſe advice rejected with diſdain, 


L feel my ng in my eee | 11 | 
* * . „ * 


No; — if e'er return, return T * ee 
Glorious, my country's terror laid in yeh 

Or if I periſh, let her ſee me fall bes 
In field at leaft, aud aghting for hes wall, . 


* * wed i 


Thus Fring, like a God, the Greek drew nigb: 
His dreadful plumage nodded from on high: 
The Pelian jav'lin in his better hand, - 
Shot trembling rays that glitter'd o'er the land 3 
And on his — r the beamy ſp lendors ſhone, ' 
Like Jove's own light'ning, 06: The rifing ſun, 
As Hector ſees, unuſual terrors riſes + . 
Struck by ſome God, he fears, recedes, and ne. 


13. Homer paints 7 at grief and dire which take 


poſſeſſion of an unfortunate ſavereign 10 
{oft his 255 4. 8 " l Ts 


Tears after tears his mournful PEN 0 WES ; 

And the whole city wears one face of woe: 

No leſs than if the rage of hoſtile fires, _ "# 

From her foundations curling to her ſpires, 

O'er-the proud citadel at length ſhould riſe, 

And the laſt blaze ſend Ilion to 2 LY 
Ds „ © ©; p< 


Is. | 
32 THE LADY, ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
The wretched monarch of the falling ſtate, 
Diſtracted, preſſes to the Dardan.gate; © _. _ 
Scarce the whole people ſtop his defp'rate courſe, 
While ttrong affliction gives the feeble force: 


Grief tears his heart, and drives him to and fro, 
In all the raging impotence of woe. | 


14. The unhappy monarch at the feat of Achilles. 


With ſolemn pace throngh various rooms he went, 
And found Achilles in his inner tent: 
There ſat the hero; Alcimus the brave, 
And great Automedon, attendance gave : 
Theſe ſerv*d his perſon at the royal feaſt ; 
Around, at awful diſtance z ſtood the reſt, 


Unſeen by theſe, the king his entry made, 
And proftrate now hefore Achilles ladz 
Sudden, (a venerahle ſight !) appears, 
Embrac*d his knees, and bath'd his hands in tears 
Thoſe direfut hands his kifles preſs'd, embru'd . . * 
Ev'n with the beft, the deareſt of his blood! 


As when a wretch (wha, conſcious of his crime, 
Purſu'd for murder, flies his native clime) 
Juſt gains ſome frontier, breathleſs, pale, amaz'd ! 
All gaze, ail are thus Achilles gaz d: | 
Thus ſtood the attendants ſtupid with ſurpriſe ;z 
All mute, yet ſeem'd to queſtion with their eyes: 

Each look'd on other, none the ſilence broke, 
Till thus at laſt the kingly ſuppliant ſpoke ; 


Ad, think, thou favcur'd of the pow'rs divine 
Think of thy father's age, and pity mine ! ' 
In me, that father's rev'rend image trace, 
Thoſe filver hairs, that venerable face; 

His trembling limbs, his helpleſs perſon, ſee! 
In all my equal, but in miſery i + | 
Yet now, perhaps, ſome turn of human fate 

Expels him, helpleſe; from his peaceful Rtazgep 
Think, from ſome pow'rful foe thou ſceſt him fly, 
And beg protection with a feeble cry. | 


— — - 
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vet ſtill one comfort in his foul may riſe; 
He hears his ton till lives to glad his eyes 3- 
And hearing, ſtill may hope a hetter day, 
May fend him thee, to chaſe that foe away. 
No comfort to my gricfs, no hopes remain; 
The beſt, the bravelt, of my tons are flain! 


* _ 3. £0. he. G 


For him, through hoſtile camps I bent my way; 
For him fhns proftate at thy feet I lay; - 
Large gifts proportion'd to thy wrath I bear, 
Oh hear the wretched, and the gods revere ! + 
n 

Sgtiate at length with unavailing woes, 
From the high throne divine Achilles roſe; 
The rev'rend monarch by the hand he raig'd ; . 
On his white beard and form majeſtic gaz'd, 
Nat unrelenting : then ſerene began | 
With words to ſooth the miſerable man. 
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XI, HE S IO D. 


1 HIS great poet tells us that his father was an 


inhabitant of Cuma, in one of the ZEolian 


Illes; from whence he removed to Aſcra, a village. 


in BuEcia, at the foot of Mount Helicon; which 
ſome will-have to be the place where he was born; 
others, as Suidas, L. Gyraldus, Fabricius, &c. make 


bim a native of Cuma. Virgil ſpeaks of Heſiod in 


his ſixth Eclogue, 


Receive this preſent, by the Muſes made: 
The pipe on which = Aſcraen paſtor play'd + 
: 8 | | 
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Puneraſ Games; ; and, notwithſtanding this poeti- 


den tripod. 


| rider his pak of the Gods with U ny 
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With which of old he charm'd the ſavage e train, 
Azad call'd the aper aſhes to 1 


* 


In his ſecond Genie: 3 


Hail, fret Saturnian ſoil, of fruitful grain 
Great parent, greater of illuſtrious men. 
For thee my tuneful accents will I raiſe, 
And treat of arts diſclos'd in ancient days $ 
O ce more unlock for thee the ſacred ſpring, 
And o ae verſe in Roman cities lar | 


Other writers have moutiined that Heſiod * 
ceſsfully contended with Homer for the palm at the 


ca] conteſt is. conſidered as a mere fable, I here 
give the pretended inſcription, engraven on the 
prize he had obtained, which was ſaid to be a gol- 


ä 
* 
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Pour nous avoir r tract la route a bonheur, 
Le Chantre de la paix mẽrite notre hommage: 
u'il ſoit declare le vainqueur - 
Du poete fameux qui peignit le e 


La 4 et la terreur, 


BEAUTIFUL. INVOCATION, 
Begin, my ſong, with the melodious nine 
Of Helicon, the ſpacious and divine 2 
The Muſes there, a lovely choir, advance, 
With A1RY feet to form the ſkilful dance; 
Now round the ſable font in order move, 
Now round the altar of Saturnian Jove : 
Or, if the cooling ſtreams to bathe invite, 
In thee, Permeſſus, they awhile delight; 
Or now to Hippocren reſort the fair, | 
Or, Olmius, 288 ſacred ring repair. ue 


* 
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- Veil'd in thick air, they all the night prolong, 

In praiſe of Ægis- beating Jove the ſong z 11 

And thou, O0 ** Juno, golden ſtrod, 

Art join'd in praiſes with thy conſort God; 
Thee, Goddeſe, with the azure eyes, they ſing, 
Minerva, daughter of the heav'nly king; 

The ſiſters to Apollo tune their voice, 
And, Artemis, to thee whom darts rejoices 
And Neptune in the pious hymn they ſound, 
Who girts the earth, and ſhakes the folid ground; 
A tribute they to Themis chaſte allow, _ 
And Venus charming with the bending brow, . 2 
Nor Hebe, crown'd with gold,, forget to praiſe, £45. 
Nor fair Dione, in their holy lays 3 : 
Nor thou, Aurora, nor the Day's great lig ht, 
Remain unſung, nor the fair — of night ; . 
To thee, Latona, next the nymbers range ; 
Japetus and Saturn wont to chinge, _ | 
They chant ; thee, Ocean, with an ample breaſt, 
They ſing, and, Earth and Night in fable dref'd z- + 
Nor ceaſe the virgms here the ſtrain divine; _ X 
They celebrate the whole, immorta#hne. 145 
E'rewhile as they the ſhepherd ſwain behold 
Feeding, beneath the ſacred mount, his fold, 
With love of charming ſong his breaſt they fir'd ; 
There me the heav'nly muſes firſt inſpir'd; 
There, when the maids of Jove the ſilence broke, 


To Heſiod thus, the ſhepherd ſwain, they ſpoke, 
Shepherds, attend, your happineſs who place 

In gluttony alone, the (wain's diſgrace; ' 

Strict to your duty in the field you keep, 

There vigilant by night to watch your KH 

Attend, ye ſwains, on whom the Males ls 

* the honour not beſtow'd on all; = 

Tis ours to ſpeak the truth in language plain, 

Or give the face of truth to what we 4 ! 4 


So ſpoke the maids of Joye, the ſacred*Nine, 
And pluck'd a ſceptre from the tree divine 3 
To me the branch they gave, with look ſerene, 
The laurel enſign, never-fading green: ' 
T took the gift with holy raptures fir'd, - , 
My word's flow ſweeter, and my ſoul's inſpir'd; - 
| r Before 
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56 THE LA DV, ENCLYCOPEDIA. 
Before my eyes appears the various ſcene 
Of all that is ta come, and what has been. 
Me have the Muſes choſe, their bard to grace, 
To celebrate the bleſs'd immortal race 
Ta them the honours of my verſe belong; 
To them I_arſ and laſt devote the ſong; 
But where, O where, inchanted do I rove, 
Or o'er the rocks, or thio the vocy] grove! 
Now with th* harmonious Nine begin, whoſe Rick 
Makes their great Sire, Olympian Jove rejoice ; 
The preſent, future, and the paſs'd, they fing, S 
Join'd in fweet concert to delight their King; | 
Melodious and untif d th-ir voices flow 1 
Olympus echoes, ever crown'd with ſnow. ; 
Tae heav'nly ſongſters fill th* ztherial round 
 Jove's palace laughs, and all the courts refound : 
Soft warbling endleſs with their voice divine, 
They celebrate the whole immortal line 3 
From Earth, and Heav'n, great parents, firſt they trace 
The progeny of Gods, a boun eous race; i 
And then to Jove again returns the ſong, 
Of all in empire, and command, moſt ſtrong 
Whoſe prarſes firſt and laſt their boſom fire, 
Of mortals and immortal gods, the firme. 


This poem, as well as thoſe of Homer, may be 
conſidered as the moit precious remains of anti- 
quity, for giving us a competent idea of the religion 
among the Greeks: From this ſource the poets, 
rr Meals and prieſts Have drawn their religious 
notions, and their fineſt allegories, The birth of 
Typhon; the deſcription of Tartarus ;- the battle 


IS 


of the Titans, &c. may be adduced as ſtriking in- 


ſtances of Heſiod's being a great poet, 


De Deſcription of Tartarus, 
Far from the ſurface of the earth they f lie 
Io chains, as earth is diſtant from the iky ; 


+ The Titans, 
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From earth the diſtance to the ſtarry frame 
From earth to-gloomy Tartarus, the ſame, 

From the high heav'n a brazen anvil caſt, Aer. 
Nine nights and days in rapid whirls would laſt t, 
And reach the earth the tenth; whence ſtrongly hurl'd 
The ſame the paſſage to th' infernal world, 

To Tartarus: which a brazen clofure/bounds, 

And whole black entrance three-fold night furrounds, 
With earth thy vaſt foundations cover'd o'er; 

And there the ocean's endleſs fountains roar, ' 

By cloud compelling Jove the Titans fell, 

And there in thick, in horrid darkneſs dwell; = . 
They lie confin'd, unable thence to ws 3 
The wall and gates by Neptune made of braſs 

Jove's truſty guards, Gyges and Cottus, ſtand. 

There, and with Briareus the paſs comntand. 

The entrance there, and the laſt limits, lie - 

Of earth, the barren main, the &arry ſky, _ 

And Tartarus ; there of all the fountains riſe, - 

A ſight deteſted by immortal eyes: 

A mighty chafm, horror and darkneſs here; 

And from the gates, the journey of a year; | 
Here ſtorms in hoarſe, in frighttu] murmurs play, 
The ſeat of Night, where miſts exclude the day. 


\ - 


Part of the Battle. 


And now Typhceus had perplex'd the day, 195 

And over men and gods uſurp'd the ſway,, 9555 . 

Had not the pow'rful monarch of the ſkies, - 3 

Of men and gods the fire, great Jove the wiſe, 

Againſt the foe his ferceft vengeance hurl'd, , _ 

Which blaz'd and thunder'd thro' th* ætherial world 

Thro' land and main the bolts red hiſſing fell, 

And thro' old Ocean reach'd the gates of Hell. 

Th' almighty riſing made Olympus nod, 

And the earth groan'd beneath * vengeful God. 

Hoarſe thro' the cœrule main the thunder roll d, 

Thro' which the lightning flew, both uncontrol'd; 

Fire caught the winde which on their wings they bore, 

Fierce flames the earth and heav'n,. the ſeas loud roar, F 

And beat with burning waves the burning ſhorez, 

The tumult of the Gods was heard afar; 
How hard to lay this TOO of war! 

* J 5 


* 
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The God who o'er the dead infernal reigns,. 
Een Pluto trembled in his dark domains; 
Dire horròb ſeiz'd the rebel Titan band, 
Io Tartarus who round their Saturn ſtand pl” 
But Jove at lat collected all his might, 
With lightning arm'd, and thunder for the iht, 
With ſtrides majeſtic from Olympus ſtrode; 
What pow'r is able now to face the God !- 
The flaſh: obedient executes his ire: 
The giant blazes with vindictive fire; 
From ev'ry head a diff rent flame aſcend j p 
The monſter bellows, and Olympus bends: © 
The God repeats his blows, beneath each wound: 
All maim'd the Giant falls, and groans the 7 — 
Fierce flaſh the lightnings from the hands o 3 
The mountains burn, and crackles ev'ry grove. 
The melted earth floats from her inmoſt caves,.- 
As from the furnace run metallic waves ; 
Beneath the hand divine the iron grows 
228 and liquid from the furnace flows, 
So the earth melted :: and the giant fell, 
n by the arms of mighty Jove to. hell. | 
8 9 0 K 


XII. CALLINUS. 


140 PT HIS poet, fo little known, was the INVENTOR 

ih of ELEGIACVERSE; and whoſe works were 
greatly admired by the ancients. He was a native- 

of Epheſus, and flouriſhed about the commence=- 
ment af the Olympic nn Tims bs demo 
liſhed al his works, 


Tempus edax. rerum £ 


% 
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XIII. ALCMAN. 


HI 8 00 irie post flouriſhed: han the 
declenſion of Lydia as a kingdom. His whole 
life was devoted to pleaſures and the Muſes, - Alc- 


man is conſidered as the INvEnTOR: of the Ops 


and his poetry the genuine language of the heart. | 


El cantr che vell*anima 6 ent, 1 


XIV. ARCHILOCUS. 


Archilochum proprio rabies armavit iambo | + 
Hunc ſocei cepere pedem grandxſque cothurni, g 
Aitzrnis aptum ſermonibus, et populares 
Vincentem ſtrepicus, et natum rebus agendis. 


Archilochus, with fiere2 raſbntmedi warm'd, 

Was with his own ſevere iambics arm'd, 

W hoſe rap numbers, ſuited to the, (tage, | 

In comic. humour, or in tragic rage, A 
Wich ſweet variety were found to pleaſe, _ 

And taught the-dialogue to flow with eaſe ; 

 Theiy numerous cadence was for action fit, 
And form'd to quell the clamours of the pit 


— 


IT bis ſevere ſatiriſt was born at Paros, and flow- 
r#h<d about 66 3 years before the Chriſtian ara, — 
Boileau thus characterizes. Archilochus: 


De fa mordante plume 
Il fit couler des flots de fiel * Fame 


5ö;—ò ö 


60 THE LADY's ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
This poet invented a ſpecies of meaſure, as 
Horace has already informed us, that was peculiarly 
adapted for the ſtile of ſatire, by the rapidity of its 
movement, a ſwift and lively cadence,, accompa- 
nied with an aſtoniſhing energy of expreſſion, 
ſtriking images, warm colouring, and ſtrength of 
invention, - The locality of his ſubjects has made 
his fame ſurvive his compoſitions; which were fo . 
extremely virulent as to occ.lion him to be af» 
faſhnated, | ö N | 1 


| : = - 
Quintillian, ſpeaking of our poet, ſays, we find 
in him an extracrdinary force of expreflion, bold 
tnouphts, ſhort, lively, and piercing ſtrokes of wit. 
He abounds with blood and nerves; and if he ſhould 
appear to ſome inferior to any other, the fault muſt 
rather be imputed to his matter, than to his want 
of genius. . n | 


* 


rr 
— —— Poſt hos inſignis Homerus 
Tyriæũſque mares animos in Martia bella | 
Verübus cxacuit. Ho R. 


f Homer, Tyrtæus, by the Muſe inſpir'd, 
Jo deeds of arms the martial ſpirit fir d. 


A Nuiquiey never ſpoke of this -poet but with the 
1 preateſt admiration. Plato called him the. /age 
Tyrtæus; Lycurgus acknowledged that Sparta 
was indebted to him for a great part of her glory; 
and Horace, you ſee, has given him the ſecond 


place after Homer, 5 
Gat: + | . 


„ 
= 
8 * 18 
- 
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| This Athenian lived in obſcurity, and his en- 
thuſiaſm was ſuch, that he was often taken for a+ 
madman, A diſaſtrous war which the Spartans . 
had carried on for a conſiderable time, gave riſe to 
the celebrity of this poet; For the repeated ſuc- 

ceſſes of their enemies, the Meflenians, induced 
them to conſult the Oracle of Delphos, who te- 
turned for anſwer, | | 


Le Ciel combat pour le Mefſenien : 
O Sparte, ta perte eſt certain, 
Si des mains de l' Athenien 
Tu ne regois un Capitaine. 


What humiliation for this proud and haughty 
people! what ſhame for the Kings who were de- 
ſcended from Hercules! The Spartans, however, 


not willing to diſobey the Gods, ſent ambaſſadors 


to Athens, The Athenians, by way of derifion, 
nominated Tyrtæus; ho marches againſt the 
enemy, but is repulſed. The ſanRion of the Oracle 


inſpired. our poet 3 and intrepidity; he 


ra!lies the ſoldiers, and leads them on to victory. 
His harangue on this occaſion is thus eng 
Mr. de Sivry. | "1598 4 ; 


Aus, n' etes-yous point les ſucceſſeurs d' Alcide? 

Il eſt tems de montrer cette audace intrẽpide, þ 
Tous les Dieux contre nous ne font point courroucẽs: 
Celui de la valeur nous reſte, c'eſt alle. Fo 
Portez a I ennemi ce courage indomptable, - 
Ne vous Etonnez point de leur foule innombrable; 
Mais que chacun de vous excitant ſon grand cteur, 
Au milieu de dangers n' ecoute que l' honneur ; 

Le peril atteint moins un guerrier tẽmẽraire, 

Et qui combat le mieux, peut le mieux s ſouſſraire. 
Oui, croyez qu en depit des outrages du fort, 
L' art de vaincre eſt celui de-mepriſer la mort. 


Triompher 


— Nꝛ— — - —— 
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Triompher ou ceder, telle eſt la loi commune : 
Vous avez Eprouve I un & l' autre fortune. 

Mais convenez, amis, qu'-en ct noble hazard, 
Le dEJain de la vie eſt ie plus ſar rempart. 


Celui qui ſe dẽvoue aux fureurs de Bellone, =—- | 


En affrontant la mort, le plyy ſouvent le donne, | 


Et ſauye ſa patrie en prodigant ſa jours, 
Dont le fort des combats ſait reſpecter le cours.. - 

Le Lache eſt loin d'atteindre une gloire fi belle, 
II deſcend tout entier dans la nuit eternelle. * 


Qui pourra, ſans fremir, apprendre quel mEpris 


Eft de ſon crime obſcu l' inẽ vitable prix? 


Car, ſoit que vil captif, à ſervir il 8* abaiſſe, 

Soit que meme, en fuyant, l' inſtant fatal le preſſe,, 
Soit qu' enfin ſa bleſſure, indigne d' un guerner, 
Temoigne qu' il expire hors du noble ſentier 3 
De tous cotes 1' opprobre accable ſa mẽmoĩre _ | 


Dẽſavouẽ de Mars, il eſt mort à la gloire. 
N' imitez point ſa honte, et que chacun de vous, 


A H aſpe& du peril; fremiſſe de courroux. 
Marchez : Bellone, amis, vous ouvre la barrière; 
Parcourez d'un pied ſur I honorable carritre. 
Fermez, ſerrez, prenez' vos bataillans altiers ; 


' Elevez de concert vos vaſtes boucliers ; | 


Aux menaces des dards, au trenchant de la ha che, 


| 2 F effroi du heaume, et I horreur du hes: 


t quand de tous les rangs I ordre eſt enfin banni, 


1 Quand I homme eſt joint A homme, le caſque au 


caſque uni, | 


ans ce momens, Soldats, redoublez de courage, 
Le fer decide alors: ſachez en faire uſage, _ . 


Et vous, enfans de Sparte, à la courſe formbs, FH 


- * 


Vous, prẽcurſeurs de Mars, lẽgerement armẽs, 


Harcelez l' ennemĩ par le choc de vos frondes;; 


Puis, raillant ſoudain vos forces vagabondes, 
© Avec nous rEunis fous les memes drapeaux, 


Repouſſez ſon: atteint A coups de javelots. 
Sparte dans ſes revers ſommeille ; 
Quel chant la frappe ? Elle 8 eveille : 
Tout ſuccombe ſous ſa ualeur. 


- - 
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THE THIRD AGE. 
(oo Years before Chin.!) 


Non, fi priores Mzonius tenet 
Sedes Homerus, Pindaricæ latent, 
Ceæque, et Alczi minaces 


Steſichorique graves-Camenz: 


What though the Muſe her Homer thrones - 
High above all th' immortal choir, . 

Nor Pindar's rapture ſhe diſowas, * 

Nor hides the plaintive Czan lyre;; 3. 

Alczus ſtrikes the tyrant's ſoul with dread,  —- 

Nor yet is grave Stefichorus unread... in 


"0 


T H) S famous Sicilian hen -s 2 ſor 4 «+ 
ric p- z and was held in high eſteem by 
his A UND admired his diſtinguiſhed the 
lents, The Sicilians being attacked by a neigh- 
bouring power, implored the affiſtance of Phalaris, 
Tyrant of Agrigentes, and at the fame time gave 
him the command of their army, Steſicborus 
warmly oppofed this meaſure, by declaring that he 
would thereby deprive them of their liberty; but 
finding this expoſtulation not to meet the wiſhed- 
for ſucceſs, he ſpoke the apologue of the Horſe and 
Stag, of which. he was the author. La F my 
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bas given us the following imitation, which merits 
in a peculiar anger, a 3 place in this 


work. - + — 


'Un Cheval eut vn Aicrent | 
Avec un Cerf plein de vitefſe, F 4 
Et ne pouvant Þ attrapper en courant, 
Il eut recours 3 I homme, implora ſon adreſſe. 
L' homme lui mit un frein, lui ſauta ſur le dos, 
Ne lui donna point de repos 
Qui le Cerf ne fat pris, & n' y laiſcat F 
Et cela fait, le Cheval mereje | 


To. homme ſon bienfaiteur, diſant + je ſuis à vous. 


Adieu: je mien retourne en mon pays ſauvage. 
Non pas cela, dit l'homme, il fait meilleur chez nous ; 
; Je vojs trop quel eſt votre uſage. - / 
Demeurez donc, vous ſerez bien trait, 
Et juſqu' au ventre en la litiẽre. 
Hela. ! que | ſert la bonne chere, 
— on n' a pas la liberté! | 
Le Cheval &appercut qu il avoit fait folie * 
Mail il n'&toit plus teme; d&a ſon Ecurie- 
Btoit prete et tout batie, 
II y mourut en trainant ſon lien 5 AY 
Sage, il eut remis une lẽgère offene. 
Quel que ſoit le plaiſir que cauſe ſa vengeance, 
C'eſt 1 acheter trop. cher, que acheter d'un ä | 
; - Sans * les autres ne font Hen. 


— 


8 


This fable was. received with ſuch applauſe, that 


the Sicilians gave our poet the command of.their 
army. Upon this the tyrant threw off the maſk, 


and defeated the poet general, who fought coura- 


eouſly for his country: and ?tis alſo ſaid, that 


and friendſhip. by =Y tig le 
To Steſichorus we DIE AS the Palinode. He 


* and ſung a ſatirical N upon that eele- 


. braied 


4 


halaris was ſo pleaſed with his bravety and pa- 
triotiſm, as to ſhew him ſeveral marks.of his eſteem | 


FED gg ST 
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brated beauty, who was ſo fatal to the Greeks and 
Trojans; ſoon after he wrote his Palinade, ot 
Recantation. Ne 


ite 
his 


- 
* 
| 1 
* . 9 * . . 
— — — 
A > Bs >» 
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„Kun. A. Le U.. 


Hunc f ego, non alio dium pridz ore, Latinus 
Vulgari fidicen, Juvat immemoſa ferentem 
Ingenuis oculi.que legi, mam buſque teneri. + 

Z 1 | * OR. 


* 


I firſt attempted in the lyric tone x 
His numbers, to the Roman lyre unknowng 
And joy, that works of ſuch unheard of taſte 
By men of worth and genius were embrac d. 


i 


| THIS poet has been called the Horace among the 

Greeks, Quintillian yy, that Alcæus was well 
deſerving the golden lute, for that part of his works 
in which, fired by a noble indignation, he inveighs 
againſt tyranny, The reading likewiſe" of 5 
parts of this poet, may improve our morals, His 
ſtyle is conciſe, magnificent, correct, and in many 
reſpects reſembles Homer; but he deſcends ſome- 
times to ſportive trifles, tho“ indeed more fit for 
greater ſubjects. | ag? 


But when Alczus tunes the ſtrain, 
To deeds of war, and tyrants ſlain ; 
In thicker crowds the ſhadowy throng, 
Drink deeper down the martial ſong. 
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bduad acquired by his writings; nevertheleſe, he 


| lebrated Sappho; and Ariſtotle bas preſerved ' 2 
nee manner: 


—̃ — m — 
as — 
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— the Poet feigns bis ſing the ſhade of Ale 
in the ſacred W of the 3 [0 be” 


C' eſt hl. La foule qui 1 admire 
Voit encore au ſon de ſes vers, 
Fuir ces tyrans de I' univers, | 
Dont il extecmina Iempie. 5 0 


* 


eb. 7 2 ** * iD 
. * 
1 erb et lenes ſy. 


Aux doctes accens de ma voix; 
Et deja dans le fond des boix, 
Tmpetueſe- elle s elance, .- : 
Tandis que je cherche des ſons 
Digne d' atteindre l' excellence. 
De ſes immortelles chanſans. 


WO 


| Alczus had embraced the vrofiflion of arms, and 
ps his military. acquiſitions to the fame he 


gave x wa an example how to quit the field ins 
gloriouſly. Our poet paid his addreſſes to the ce- 


fragment of his courtſhip, which Tefevre has 


A 
0. 


| 41 cus. 
Je voudroĩs * parler, mais Ia honte m'arrete. 


SAPPHO. 


Si ee difir eachẽ wavoit rien que d'honnẽ te, 
ſans crime il pouvoit ſe produire au dehors z 
Ta langue feroit libre, and ta voix aſſurde : - 
Ta vue à mon aſpe& ſeroit moins Egaree, 


Et tu lerois ſans trouble ainſi que ſans remords. 
XVIII. 


- 
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XVI. n . 8 


0 7 


Una giovene C rcd d 3 paro à pat . 
Coi nobili Paeti gia . „ i 


Et haves un ſuo ö leggiardo et rar. FP 


e e 


Tuns 33 WOT was born at Mate, 
and flouriſhed about the time of Steſiehorus and 
Alcæus. The firſt writers of antiquity have been 
unanimous in their reſpectiye ſuffrages, Socrates, 
Strabo, Dionyſus Halicarnaſſus, Plutarch, Longi- 
nus, &c. bave ſpoken of her wonderful Wen 
and honoured het with the da! mv of the 
TENTH Mus . | 


"i 


The fragments of this Nn are 8 * 
fuſed into our language by Mr. Philips; 
theſe odes have alſo their reſpective beauties in 4 


French language. 


* 


Heureux qui pres de toi, pour toi. ſenle { 
Qui jouit de plaifir de bentendre parler 3 9 * 
WY voit quelquefois doucement te ſourire! 
es Dieux dans fon bonheur pourroĩent · ils 22 


Je ſens de veine une ſubtile flame 55 
Courir par- tout mes ſens ſitòt que je te vois; 

Et dans les doux tranſports ou s Se mon ame, 
Je ne ſaurois trouver de langue ni de voix. 1 


Un nuage confus ſe rpand ſur ma vue, 
Je ne vois plus, je tombe en de douee langueurs ; 

Et pale, ſans haleine, interdite, Eperdue, - 
Un friſſon me ſaiſit, jE tombe, je me meurs ! 


-_ 


Sapphe's 
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1 — 4 Hon dans un char brillant, conduite pres de mol.” 


3 


. 


n s Himn: 1 to 2 nus. 


] 


O toi, fille de rende, aimable. enchantereſſe, on 
Qui m'inſpiras les plus beaux airs; Rh 
Toi qui pour Temple a Punivers,. - 
Charmante & trompeuſe ne : 


O Venus! ſi jamais du ſein des Notegele e 3 

_ Senſible au ſons dn luth her mon ĩieux et wy 8 
Tu ſouris F mes chants, et te plus A m'entendre ry 
Si Vencens que ma main brüla fur tes autels, PLE 
A du Trone des airs fait quelquefois deſcendze, . . 
Ne ſoit pas inflexible a mes triſtes accens. 5 ai . 
Avjour d'hui j'ai beſoin de toute la puiſſancde. 
cReviens, belle Venus : ſans toi, faris ta reſence, 
Je ne puis rſiſter aux maux que je belles. 

Viens telle qu'autrefois deux jeunes tourterelles, 1 


u commandas à ces oiſeaux fidelles, 
De me laiſſer ſeule avec toi. 
9 Alors avec un doux ſourire: 
tc Sapho, que me veux-tu? Parle, & dans ce moment 
"45 ſe te vais accorder ce que ton coeur dẽſ ir. 
10 Peet rẽcompenſer I'heureux et tendre amant 
«© Que tu cheris, et qui pour toi ſoupire ? 
| Faut-il punir un inconſtant, 
as 4 bien faut -il à ton empire 8 
* n un coeur indifferent ? - - 
« Si quelqu* ingrat mepriſe ta tendreſſe, 
66 1 E 2 toi du plus funeſte amour z . 
„ Ft &'il te fuit, tu le verras ſans ceſſe 0 
% Avec — te pourſuivre I ſon tour 
1 $i ton volage amant, Epris pour d'autres charmes, 
% A rompu ces liens qui faiſoient ton bonheur, 
4 Bientõt touchẽ de tes alarmes, A . 
e 1] viendra plus ſoumis te rapporter ſon cœur; 
; « Mais fi toujours tendre et fidelle, 
& Ce mortel te rend ſeule heureuſe . ſa loi, 
„ Alors d'une chaine eternelle, a 
4% Te vais, Sapho, I'yair à toi.“ 


i 


2 
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Belle Venus, reviens encore, J. 
Accomplir ta promeſſe, et fait 125 e itz 19 


Le" perfide amour que j'adore, 
Auſſi tendre que moi, revienne en 4 [I 
Calmer Fennui qui me devore, I 
Et me in Eternel. amour. 3 | : 


j , 0 


Mais dans cer lieus, Sapbo. dipher cot ſes 8 | 
Charme tout, bors 7 ingrat gui Jai __ "fer plends, 


Sappho 5 works were compaſed of. bweral: ele- 
gies, epigrams, and nine books of lyric poetry, 
which the Greeks have celebrated for their ſweet- 
neſs, harmony, ſtrength of thought, and delicacy of 
expreſſion, Plutarch compares her to Cacus, ſon 
of Vulcan, who breathed nothing but flame. 


Les feux qui de Sapho confundent he . 
Dans ſes ecrits encore exhalent leur chaleur, 


Her livin ſongs preſerve their charming art, 
Her lute (ill 2 the pations of her _ 


XIX. EPIME NID E . 


Homme Egalant les Rois, homme rocket des Dix, 
Et comme ces derniers, ſatisfait & tranquille. 


TH $ poet and philoſopher lived about the time 
that Solon, the great legiſlator of the Athenians 
enjoyed his unrivalled reputation. Theſe two ce- 
lebrated characters reciprocally devoted their ta- 
lents to the ſervice. of mankind, and for the hap- 
pineſs of riſing generations, ried 49. 


f Epimenides | 


Eo anne. DAM pon to RR. 


Li 
n 1 


— 2 


Ito Mimnermus for his elegiae poetry. Some 


— 
— . — 
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Epimenides employed his talents in the exerciſ 
of religious worſhip, in the ftudy of natutal hiſtory, 
politics, and poetry; and tis even ſaid that he 
lived to the great age of 157 years, He was boi 
at Gnoſſus, in. Crete, and was accounted in the 
number of the ſeuen wiſe men of Greece, by thok 
who exclude eriander. To mill Nenn Mb J GASP) 


Approche-t-il du but, quitte-t-il ſon ſejour Fo by jp 
Mien ne trouble ſa fn, & eſt le ſoir d'un beau jour. 


2 2 9 
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- - 


« FOE TITEL ; $34.4 4 #14 
XX. MIMNERMU S. 


Si, Mimnermus uti cenſet,' fine amore jociſque 
Nil eſt jucundum : vivas in amore jociſque. * 
Vive, vale. Si quid noviſti rectius iſtis, 
Candidus imperti : fi non, his utere mecum. * 
- | : 0K 
| For with Mimmnernus, 
If life'e infipid without mirth and love, 
Let love and mirth inſipid life improve. 
Farewel ; and if a better ſyſtem's thine, - 
- Impart it frankly, or make uſe of mine. 


JORACE and Propertius have given the paln 


fragments of this author are ſtill extant, which an- 
nounce a ſweet, eaſy, and harmonious verſification, 
The ancients ſpeak of him as a fine wit, and un 
elegant poet, whoſe lyre reſounded, _ 1/1 ® 


Leamour ſoumet la terre, aſsujettit les cieun al 
Les Rois ſont & ſes pieds, il gouyerne les. Dieux, * * 


XXI. 8 U. 


— 
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1 2 
XXI. S U A R ION. P 
A Greeably to the marbles of Paros (37) Suſa- 
rion of Megaſus was the fir? poet who wrote, 
Comedies for the Athenians, which were repreſented- 
about 570 years before-the birth of Chriſt, This 
is an intereſting period; as we are not a little 
curious in knowing the firſt ſcholar of Thalia, who 
traced the out- lines of that ſpecies of compoſition, 


where the follies and vices of men ars livelily por- 


trayed. Hence a career was opened to Ariſto- 
phanes, Plautus, Terence, &c. b SEES bets 


is ; 


=—— 


xxll. THESPIS. © 


Tenotum tragic genus inveniſſe Camenæ : 

Dicitur, et plauſtris vexiſſe poemata Theſpis 

Quz canerent agerentque, perundti fæcibus ora. 5 
H. 


Theſpis, inventor of the tragie art, 
Carried his vagrant players in a cart: 
High o'er the crowd the mimic tribe appear d, 
And play'd and ſung, with lees of wine beſmear' d. 


THE feste ot Bacehus, ſo celebrated in Greece, 
about the time of Orpheus, gave birth to Tra- 
gedy. Bacchus taught Icarius the art af cultivat- 


ing the vine. Some time aſter, this Prince of At- 
tica found a" goat committing depredations upon 
his vines, whom he immediately facrificed to this 

8 , divinity, 
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divinity. The peaſants expreſſed their gratitude to 
the God of Vintage in ſongs, and dancing round 
his altar. This rural paſtime ſoon became a ſo- 
lemn inſtitution, accompanied with all the pomp 
of * religious ceremony: and this ceremony in 
proceſs of time, degenerated into a licentious and 
criminal worſhip. Poets were appointed by the 
_ magiſtrates. to compoſe hymos in peat of this 
- deity, and they were rewarded with a goat, of a 
goat-ſkin filled with wine, in alluſion to the name 
of the Bacchic Hymn, long before called Tragedy, 
that is td ſay, a ſong of the goat or vintage. 


The memorable actions of Bacchus, ſuch as his 
victories, his travels, his deſcent into hell, as alſo 
the exceſſes of the Bacchanalians, were the eternil 
themes for the poets, and gave riſe to ſcenes which 
were frequently tragic and-abominables 


La Tragddie informe et groſſiere en naiſsant, 

N' toit qu' un fimple chœur, od chacun en danſant, 
Et du ditu des raiſins entonnant les louanges, 
S' efforcoit d' attirer de fertiles vendanges. 
La, le vin et le joie Eveillant les eſprits, 

Du plus habile chantre un bouc Etoit le prix. 


Theſpis, who was contemporary with Solon, 
made ſeveral alterations in theſe feaſts of Bacchus, 
by introducing a perſonage, who was to appear at 
different times, and whoſe recitations were then 
called epiſodes. From hence we had the firſt dawn- 
ings of a real tragedy. Ihe ſpeRators aſtoniſhed 
at this innovation, cried out, There is nothing in thi 
_ which belongs to Bacchus |, But the pleaſure of va 
riety was ſuch, that they inſenſibly began to reliſh 
and applaud the innovator. The. occahional.reci- 

« " _ tation 


— 


to the action repreſentect. 


The celebrity of theſe new tragedies by Theſ⸗- 
pls, induced Solon to honour him with his preſence, 
When the piece was ended, this famous legiſlator 
ſent for Theſpis, and a | 
aſhamed to recite ſuch falſehoods before fo reſpect- 


tainment of the public, Solon was, by no means 
W ſatisfied with ch | | 
he, if our laws will adjudge ſuch a ſpecies of 
amuſement 2 of rewards and honours; and 
immediately forba 
his tragedies in Athens, Theſpis upon this began 
his peregrinations, taking with him his actors in a 
tbeatre. % bY 4 
XXIII. ANACREON. 
Nec, 6 quid olan tufit Anecvighy, | 
. Delevit . 


Chalieu of the Greeks; Was born at Töos, g 


VIympiad, 559 before the Chriſtian zra, He was 
ot, I. „ 
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tation ſoon broke in upon the continued, choruſſes; 
and at laſt the latter became the accompanyment 


d him, if he were not 
able an audience? Theſpis replied, that he thought 
it lawful, when they were invented for the enter- 
apology: we will ſee, added 


e our poet to perform any longer 


kind of vehicle, which ſerved him as a temporary - 


n 
Whatever old Anacreoh fungy » 
However, tender was the tay, © * 6 
In ſpite of time is ever young, . 


HIS truly amiabispbetz the La Fontaine and 
ity of Ionia, about the ſecbnd year of the 5 5th 
the 
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the intimate friend and ccuhſellor of Polycratey, 
Pyrint f Samos, whiofe 'cdurt was one of the 
gayeſt and moſt flour iſning in Aſia. Anacreon there 
decame à rich poet, an accompliſhed courtier, 1 
 Hhughing'pbileſopher, and an agreeable companion. 


Stobcus gives the follayirg anecdote of his fh 


vereign contempt for riches. Anacreon, ſays he, 
having received Rve talents of gold from his royal 
patron, could not fleep for two nights ſucceffively; 
upon which he returned the treafure, adding, that 
conſiderable as the fum might be, it was not Worth 
the purchaſe'of his tranquillity. | 
Render. moi, Jui dit-il; mes chanſons & mon ſomme, 


— 4 


* 
*; = © „ 


Plato alſo aſſures us, that Hipparchus, one of the 
moſt celebrated princes of his time, ſent a veſſel of 
fifty oars to bring Anacreon over the gest 
This celebrated poet was the delight of che ai- 
cients ; andeven Plato calls him the /age Anacreon, 
Hiſtory informs us, that he was ſtrangled with 1 
grape · ſtone, in the 85th year of his age. 
Ain finirent ſes beaux j urs, 
Evanouis dans la molleſſe: 

Et ſon nom qui vivra fans ceſſe, 


= 


Fut d&poſe par la pareſse 
F Dans les annales de l amour. 


This patriarch of gallanery ia Raudiog mo⸗ 
del for poets of every ige and nation. He abounds 

- With images of the moſt beautiful nature; he flatten, 
Apchants, and affects every reader of ſenſibility. 
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Sy Mon. de Styry thus charaBrizes our bard 2 
ere firs ſuivent ſes traves 72 
5 4 Les plain foivent du vin; HF 


S L' amour lui- mũme et i 
- _ conduiſme par — : 


1 La vieilleſſe cincalegate 

be, Ne retardoit point N . 
oyal De la jeuneſſe brillante 
ely; Il ayoit tous les appas, 


The following . bent i bene by -th# 


Graces: 


As Cupid % id the bes playa, . 
Gay-ſportin og thro* the daniaſk 3 
A bee, which crept unſeen among 

The ſilken leaves, his finger ſung. 


In tears his beauteous cheeks were drenn'd; | 
He ſtorm'd, he blow'd the burning wound t 

Then running, flying thro the grove, 
Thug plaiotive to the” Love: 


Ta kill'd; mamma! . „ 
A little ſerpent wing'd to . Sf 
That's call'd a bee; oil 2 Ne | y 
Has ſtung me; oh, I die with pain | 


When Venus, ſmiling, thus rejoin' dʒ 
My dear, if you ſuch anguiſh find 
From the reſentment. of à bee, 


Think what they Feel whore ug by thee, 


This beautifül little ode is hore happily best- 
lated in the French language : 


Une Abeille avoit bleſs 2 
Le r 8. 
ES | 
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The following abe of Leu in chains 57 hs! 


* 


| Impatient, courrouce, 

Il exagire à fa mere 

La peine 1 il en reſſent. 

Venus lui dit en riant 3 

Si de ſemblables piqures _ 

= cauſent tant de douleur, 
uge, mon fils, ee 


— ſouſerir de tes 


7 


ures | 


Muſes, is worthy of Anacreon: 


Once the Muſes Cupid finding, 


And in od'rous bandage binding, 


on ht their flower- enfetter'd 
guard of beauty gave. 


. ply gifts to looſe his chain 


-. 


— 


3 4 N 


u' un Coeur , 


* 


Venus brings, but brin nes in vain; 
w 


Tho' releas d, the Go 


Du volage Dieu d' amour, 


Les Muſes cherchoient les traces; i 
La plus jeune, I' autre jour, 


Le ſurprit dans un detour. 
Aufſi-tot aux pieds des Graces | 
Fut enchaine ce mutin. 
Venus, triſte et vagabonde, 
Va, ſa ran n à la main, 
Et le cherc be, 


mais en vain, 


ill ſtay, 
He has learn'd, with pride t' obey, 


Au ciel, ſur la terre, et ſur I onde. 


De fa priſon enchante, ; 
Au neeud charmant qui I' en 

Par ſon choix meme arrete, 

It trouve ſon eſclavage - 


Plus doux que { liberté. 


= 


.. 9 


The naicueti of this i ingenious "ou a maſter- 
piece of delicacy and happy imagery, is better 
preſerved i in the French language: 


* 


12 


2 


XXIV, CH- 


* 
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my 


XXIV. CHOARILU 8. 


Par un W N 8 nous ravir, 

Au $Evere coſtume il faut vous aliervir ; | % 
Sans lui d' illufion la ſcène depourvue, © | 
Nous laifle des n et bleff e nutre vue. + 


HIS Acheaien is ſaid to have compoſi: more 
than 150 m_— To him is attributed the 
invention of maſts and theatrical dreſſes. Thoſe 
maſks were a kind of helmet, which covered the 
whole head, and repreſented the face, hair, ears, 
Ke. and every ornament uſed by both ſexess The 
tragic maſks were modelled from the buſts and ſta- 
tues of heroes ; and thoſe worn by he furies were 
made to wy terror Ae x hideogs 1 by 


x 
* 
* 83 | Me * # » 
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xxv. PHRYNICUS. 


TT Hrs Athenian was 2 diſciple of Theſpis ; 
and made. conſiderable alterations and im- 
- provements in his dramatic performances, As the 
theatre did not then admit of actreſſes, he 1 
the firſt idea of Ju maſks, n 
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XXVI. LAS U S. 
Nee was, born at Hermione, a city of 
Achaia; and is celebrated for being the fe 
who wrote upon the ſcience of muſic. He was 
equally excellent in the theory and practice of this 
heavenly art, and was highly [0420s gone by thi 
age in. which he lived. Laſus 0 poſſeſſed no 
fmall reputation from that ſpecies of compoſition 
called Dithyrambic, and introduced it at the public 
games. 2 en APR. Oct: WE, F336 
c ww . 


XXVII. PRATINAS.. 


2 * quĩ t " OMP i e. t 54 ob hi . 9 
Mox etiam agreſtes Satyros nudavit, et aſper 
Incolumi gravitate jocum tentavit ! 5 KM 
3 AP <ul l , Hoa 
The tragic bard, who for a worthleſs prize | 
Bid naked 8 tyrs in his chorus riſe, , . _. 
Though rude his mirth, yet Tabour'd to maintain 
HIS poet introduced among the Greeks hi 
Satires, which ought not to be confounded 
with thoſe ſcurrilous ones compoſed by his prede- 
ceſſors; on the contrary, ſuch as have fallen from 
the pens of Horace, J uyenal, Lucian, Boileau, 
Pope, and Churchill, 1 | 
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Satires were, in our, poet's days, poems adapted 
to the theatre, and ſo called, becauſe the Satires or 
their ruſtic divinities were repreſented as the at- 
tendants of Bacchus, and acting a principal part ia 
their drama. This ſpecies ut compuſition was 
performed after their N like our farces and \ 
entertainments. | vis „ 


The Cyclop of Euripides is the * model that | 
remains of theſe 820 ter: and notwithſtanding: this 
imperfect ſtate, they moſt prohably gave riſe to the 
Paſloral, ſuch az the Pa/tcr Hide, and Amintas of the 
Italians, who net ne in * PRO of — 


ſatires. 


— — — 


THE FOURTH . 


(400 Yeors before Grit). 
XXVII. 7 IN. D A a. 


een | . Th 


a * Ddalea 
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Nomma e | 
rn Je * imbres 
uem ſu uere ripas 
Fexvet, —— ruit A 
Pudarus ore N 8 
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Laurez donandus Apollinari, : 

Seu per audaces nova dithyraidbos 

Verba devolvit, numeriſque fertur * 
Lege ſohutis z 


Seu feos, regeſque canit, rem 
Sanguipem; per quos cecidere juſtd 
Morte Centauri; cecidit tremendæ 
Fiamma china; - 


Sive quos Elea domum -reducit | 
Palma cœleſtes, pugilemve equumve 
Dicit; et centum potiore ſignis | 

| Munere donat: < 


Flebile ſponſe j juvenemve raptum 
Plorat; et vires, animuſque, 
| e educit, in aſtra, nigroque N 
; Invidet Orco. Os 


He * to Pindar's height attempts to riſe, - 
Like Icarus, with waxen-pinion, tries 
His pathleſs way, and from the venturous theme 


az. ſhall leave to azure ſeas his name. 


As when u river, ſwbl! en by ſudden” ſhowers, 

O'er its known banks, from ſome ſteep mountain pouryz 
So in profound, unmeaſurable ſong, 

The deep mouth  Pindar foaming, pours along, 


Well he deſerves Apollo s laureb'd crown, 
Whether new words he rolls enraptur'd down 
Impetuous thro* the dithyrambic ſtrains; 

Free from all laws but what himſelf ordains 1 


Whether in lofty tone ſublime he ſings 
Th' immortal gods, or god-deſcending kings 3 
With death deſerv'd who ſinote the Centaurs dire, 
And quench'd the fieree Chimera's breath of fie; 


* . 


* 3 


— ag — 


Or whom th' Olympic palm, celeſtial izel 
Victorious crowns, and-raiſes to the ſkies, 
Wreſtler or ſteed - with honours that outlive 


The mortal fame which thouſand ſtatues give: 
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Or mourns ſome. hapleſs youth in plaintive lay, Wy. 
From his fond weeping bride, ah! torn away 
His manners pure, his courage; and his name, — 
Snatch'd from the grave, he vindicates to Fame. 


THE I'S Prince 'ofhric Poets was born at Thebes, | © 
the capital of Bæotia, agd flouriſhed in the : 
ever-memorable age of Pericles, - Themiſtocles, 
Eſchylus, Sophocles, Phidias, &c, The name of 
this bard carries with it the idea of poeti thu- 
ſiaſm; lofty flights, daring metaphors, m cent 
images, and bold expreſſions. Antiquity reſounds 
with their eulogiums. Plato calls him the Divin 
Pot; Quintillian, the Prince of Lyrics; Ho- 
race pronounces him immortal: and the judge- 
ment of Horace is that of all ages. 9 the 
Great had ſo great reſpect for his memory, that, 
when he took the city of Thebes, he ordered. the 
houſe, in which the Poet lived, to be. preſerved; 
and ſaved all who remained in his family, ſrom tho 
general maſſacre. His family, however, was but 
little known, and their eircumſtances were ſuch as 
to preclude our poet from teceiying a finiſhed edu- 


cation. 18 


2 
* 7 
. 


— 1 ff 


Myrtis taught him the firſt elements of po- 
etry; but he was more indebted to nature than 
to all other inſtructions: he ever received from this 
celehrated woman. Ina word, Pindar was born a 
firit-rate genius; he did not long remain a ſtrang- 
er to his ſuperior talents; as he frankly avowed, 
with a noble arrogance, that the difference between 
him and his laborious rivals, was ſuch as there is 
between a crow and the divine-bird of Jupiter. 


n = Pat 
Or | * 
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Yet in my well-tor'd breaſt remain 
| Materials to ſupply * 
With copious argument my moral firain, 
Whole m myſtic ſenſe the wiſe alone deſcry, 
Still to the vulgar ſounding harſh and vain. 
He only in whoſe | 
Nature hath true inherent gen gen ius pour d. 
The praiſe of wiſdom may canteſt ; 
Not they who, with loquacious learning ſtor'd, 
Like crows and chattering jays, with clam'rous cries - 
ee n who ſails along ve Ties, 


This paſſage i is happily expreſſed in the follow | 


ing lines: : 


C'eſt Pindare; liches rivaux, | 
_ Voyez par des chemins nouveaux 
Tet aigle au- deſſus du tonnere : 
ve peuvent contre lui vos cris audacieux ? 
Sachez, vils enfans de la terre, 


. Fe, yu! ul Flor fire cus Lo 


" The celebrity of our poet was ſuch, that the | 
Grecians decreed him even divine honours ; and 
he partook of the offerings which were deftined to 

their gods. The inhabitants of Delphas were 
commanded to pive an-annual portion of their firſt 
fruits; and in the temple of Apollo, a feat was ap- 

propriated to our bard, from whence were fung his 


verſes i in Honour of that Sed. 


Pope, in his Temple FP 0 driven an ad- 
mirable picture of this derful poet : | 


Four ſwans ſuſtain a car of Glyer bright, | 
With heads advanc'd, and pinions ftretch'd for fight : 


Hee, like ſome furious prophet Pix DAR rode, 
And ſeem' d to labour win th inſpiring G. 
- A'eroſe 


\ 
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A the a-careleſs. hand he flings, 
And boldly ſinłs into the ſounding firings, _ -- 
The figur'd games of Greece the column grace, 
Neptune and Joye 2 rapid race 
The youths hang o'er their chariots as they rung 


The fiery ſeeds ſtarting from the ſtone: 
The 8 —. in diſtorted poſtures threat; 
And all 1 IT GE 


Of all the,numerous avecks. "of this author we 
have only the odes, which he wrote in bonour of 
thoſe, who won the prizes at the Olympian, Py- -- 
thian, Nemæan, and Ithmian 5. which were 
inſtituted in honour of N lympus ; - Apollo, 
for having deſtroyed the ſerpent Python; Hercules, 
who had vanquiſhed the Nemæan lion and * 
tune, who pr over the lattex. 


BE W or PINDAR: 
| Tranfated by Ar. r 12. 


I. The de the Fortuna 4 ts or the 
n 


8 T nor H E. 


But in the ha; fields of li . | * 
Where Ph N. with an . 7 * 5 N 
Illuminates the balm! 11 ht, 
And gilds the cloudleſs 228 
In peaceful, unmoleſted j joy, 
The Good their ſmiling hours employ | 
Them no uneaſy wants conſlrain, 
* vex ee 
o tempt 4 gers billowy mai 
And break their ng with I 
A tail ities Wong i» mots N 
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But in their joyous calm abodes, 
The recompence of juſtice they receive; 
| And in the fellowſhip of Gods, 
. Without 2 tear eternal ages live. 
While baniſd d by the fates from joy — reſt, 
ee Woes the 1mprous * infeft. 


| 


eee 


But they * in true Virtue Ra, | 
09) The third purgation can 2. 
And keep their mind from fraud wrong, | 

And guilt's contagion, pure: | 
They through the ſtarry paths of Jove 
To Saturn's bliſsful feat remove, 
Where fragrant breezes, vernal airs, 
Sweet children of the main, 5 
Purge the Bl:ft and from corroding cares, 
And fan the boſom of that verdant plain 
Whoſe fertile ſoil immortal fruitage bears; 
Frees, from whoſe flaming' branches flow, 

Array d in golden bloom, refulgent beams; 

And flow'ts of golden hue, that blow 
On the freſh borders of their parent ſtreams, 

25 Theſe by the bleſt in ſolemn triumph worn, 
'*> * "Their pers band and Leg! locks adorn. 


EPODE, BY 
Boch; is the "VEN will, the high beheſt 
Of Rhadamanthus, kuler of the hleſt; 75 
The juſt aſfeſſor of the throne divine, 
On which, high 1ais'd above all Gods, recline, 
Link'd in the golden bands of wedded love, 
The nnn of thundering Jo re. | 
| 7 8 N | { .. 7 "0G 
(1), The Pythagorian e ch held th ON - | 
11808 of the ſoul. 548 ik | 


a: 
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There, in the number of the bleſt enroll'd, 
And young Achilles, to thoſe iſles remoy'd, 


Soon as, 15 T ous nn Jove approy'd. 


xk 


mm. Tun GRACES. 
„er „ by 


Ye pow'rs, oder - all-the flow'ry meade, 
Where deep Cephiſus rolls his lucid ude, 
Allotted to preſide, 
And haunt the plains renown'd for beauteous ſteetls z : 
Queens of Orchomenus the fair, : 
And ho rdians of the ancient line 
Of Minyas . ar Hi | 
2 Oye GRACES, an m "+1 
All that 's ſweet and pleaſing hn 25 
Mortals from your hands receive; 
Splendor, ye, and fame confer, 
Genius, wit, and beauty give. N 
Nor, without your ſhining train, | 
Ever on th' æthereal plain | 
In harmonĩous meaſures move, 
The celeſtial choirs above; 
When the figur'd dance they lead, 
Or the nectar'd banquet ſpread, 
(H) And by Pythian Phabus plac'd, 
Ord'ring throꝰ the bleſt abodes 
All the ſplendid. works of gods, 
Sit the ſiſters in à rigg, % 
Round tit golden-ſhafted king; 20 65 * "= 
And with reverential love, | 2 
Worchipisg th' Olympian throne, | 
The majeſtic brow of Jove, | 'F 
i * er honours crown. 2 


STR QPHE 


— 


(1) The allegory, fays the Tranſlator, contained in this 
beautiful paſſage, is as noble and ſublime as any to be met 
with in all antiquity, 


1 
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0 - 8 TAOPHE u. < 


laia, raceful bear! ** 
| 2 22 Tae , whoſe ear 
8 8 was liſtens to of 2 ſtrain 


| 3 n op fore; 
| | | 12 the bby pow'r 


\ hae: 30 
MWith your Illukrious ence deign, 
- | To grace our choral fo ! al 
| Whole notes to victory ſound, 
'In wanton meaſures hy bound : 
alia, come alon | 
Come tuneful maid! for lo! my ſtring. 
Wich meditated Kill prepares, 
In 'foftly-foothing Lydras airs, 2 
Aſopichus to fing : 
Aſophicus, whoſe ſpeed by thee ſuſtain'd, 
| The wreath-for his Orchomenus obtain'd. 
1 8 © Go then, 8 Echo, go, 
We: | , BY the ſab Fc pl below, ; 
* ; roſerpime's black dome on 
| 5 2 Cleodemus bear 4 
« Tidings of imme rtal fame 1 
> --+ Tell, bow in the rapid game, © 
| - O'er Piſa b vale his ſon victorious fled.; 
A Tell, for thou ſaw'ſt him bear away 
Nhe winged honours of the day: 
And 8 785 wreaths of fame his youthſul head, 


III. The lei; the firſt Pythian ad is 4 
d' uure if 7225 e, ; — 4 be 127 8 
wonderful effefts produced in Heaben by the inchant- 


ing harmony 0 7 4 Wh when Played en Apolls 


accompanied 


% =. 


DECADE 1 


Hail, en Iyrel whoſe heav 'n · invented Rring 
To , and the black-bair*d Nine belongs: 3 


Who, in Tweet chorus round their tuneful kin 
8 l 
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The qld 44. of 
Thy jocund Rraing her lif'ning 
And each male ton "+ voice ie ut 

Till thou, great r of the heay*nly "yes ih 


With wanton art preluding giv the gn; — 
Swells the full concert then Sh harmony divine. 


DECADE An. 


Then, of their reaping light'nings all difarm'd, 
The ſmould'ring thunderbolts of Joye expire 8 
Then, by the 1 of thy numbers e 
The bird's Gerge monarch drops his ven . ire 
Perch'd on the ſceptre of th' Olympi an ki 
The thrilling — of harmony 4 feels; — 
And indolentl " hangs his rapid wing, ; 
While” ſleep his cloſing eyelid ſeals; 
And o'er his heav'ply par + 10 looſe array, 
To ev'ry balmy me Nen plays 


DRCADE m. 


Ev'n Mars, ftern God of violence and wer, 4 
Sosoths with thy lulling trains his furious breaſt, 
And 0 pe his 5 
is pon N 80 ns to ui re 

Nor lefs enr tur d, rated ac | mind 

Owns the ſoft influence of enchanting ſong, 
When, in melodiops y combin'd, 

Thy ſon Latona, r e tuneful throng 
Of Muſes, (kitl'd in wiſdom's deepeſt lore, 


Tha ada eee and — i 


* . a = 
bo of 
: 
— 
AM - % 


XXI. \CORINYA. 


HIS Ss. rival of Pindar was boncuret 
with the appellation of the Lyric Mvusz, 
and no leſs than hve times bore away from that 


immortal 


Mr dn. 


— 


2 — Bf þ xe er RR 


= * - . 
_— N 8 2 r 


— — 


| 
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were ſound under his Pillow, 


Immortal bard the prize of poetry, It is ſaid, how. 
ever, that the judges were prejudiced in her Fa 
vour, by the celebrity of her? beauty; which is 
eaſily to Na accounted for, if the following portrait 
were drawn ftom the life, © - 


Jamais Famer ne. forma nien de tel, 
lmaginez de Flore la jeuneſle, | 
La taille et Pair de la nymghe des bois, 
Et de Venus la taille enchantereſſe, 
Et de l'amour le ſẽduiſant minois, 
| L'art d' Arachné, le doux chant des ſyrènee, 
_ Elle avoit tout: elle auroit dans es chaines, 
Mis les heros, les ge! et * ros. | 


, 
pi 


Pindar, no doubt, was not a little mortified in - 
having ſuch a dangerous rival. In the perſon of gal 
Corinna he was taught the power of beauty, and two 
the graces were irreſiſtible. They were both the ima 
diſciples of Myrtis; and Plutarch tells us, ſhe and 
often criticiſed the juvenile productions of Pindir, con 
advifing him to prune the luxuriancy of his ima- cele 
gination; to be more ſparing of his flowers ; and but- 
more attentive to the choice of his ſubjects. us, 
=? | dies, 

: ſon j 


XXX. $O PH: RON. 


GOPHRON. was a native of Syracuſe, and in- 
vented a ſpecies of drama which reſembled mo- 
dern farces, Plato was ſo extremely delighted with 
this writer, that, at his death Sophron 5 works 


| - 


IN 
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— es oi s. 

FF. C oo * * T 2 14 4 e 
XXX1. ESCHYLUS.. 

A ſes cdtbs Melpomene en fureur, SW. 

Repand l'effroi, I'Epouvinte et Phorreury, _ _ 


Fait ruifſeler le.ſang avecles larmes, l 
Dans la terreur nous fait trouver des charmes. 


THIS great poet deſcended from one of the 
moſt illuſtrious families of Attiea; and, at 
the age of twenty, he produced his. firſt tragedy z 
which was received with incredible applauſe. Eſ- 
chylus alſo diſtinguiſhed himſelf at the battles of 
Salamis, Marathon, and Platea, where alſo his 
two brothers, Cyncgirus and Amynias acquired 
immortal honour. The different ſcenes of catnage 
and horror which he had experienced in the camp, 
contributed greatly to the deſcriptive powers of this 
celebrated author; who, it is ſaid, never wrote 
but in a ſtate of ebriation. Ariſtophanes alſo tells 
us, that when Eſchylus Was compoſing his trage 
dies, he looked as firece as a bull; this compari» 
ſon is thus verified by Le Febrrmme : 


Ainſi qu'aux ments de Cyrꝭne, 
Un jeune taureau paiſſant. 
Lorſqu'il entend dans la plaine 
Son ennemi' riigiſſant, ©  * 
Des forets quittant I'om 
Va contre lui furieux, © _. 
Et le feu de fon courage 
Etincelle dans ſes yeux. 


The courage and reputation of Amynias ſaved 
our poet's life, when his pleaſantries upon the 


* 


20 
** 
Lt ht ace 


* * 
* 
W 
1 


1 
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new walk of poetry, which ſhould even ore 


by 
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Gods had obliged him to fly to the altar of Bae. | 
chus.for refuge, and afterwards condemned to be 
ſtoned to death by the Areopage. This brother 
appe.red before bis judges, and lifting up his man- 
tle, diſcovered the wounds he had received in the 


ſervice of his country. The magiſtrates, ſtruck 


With theſe marks of honour, and recalling the ſig- 
nal ſervices of this warrior, they immediately 11 
doned Eſchylus. 


Our poet had read Homer with the warmeſt en- 
thuſiaſm; and finding his Epopea inimitable, he 
conceived the deſign of forming the drama into a. 
e 
$1 


poliſh his pieces, ſome of whom had the honour of 
being crowned, - 


< % ©* 


Ffchylus, in the career of all bis glory, faw 


dangerous gival in the yqung Sophocles, who ſoon 


„ triumphed 


—_— 


4 — 
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triumphed over his maſter, - Fhe loſs of theſe lau- 
rels made ſo deep an impreſſion on our poet, that 
he voluntarily went into exile, and ſought an aſy- 
lum at the court of Hiero King of Syracuſe, the 
profeſſed protector of wit and talents. I muſt not, 
omit to mention, that Eſchylus was the firſt who 
decorated the theatre. with paintings, ſtatues, altars, 
monuments, palaces and temples. He was eſteemed 
a great maſter in perſpective ; he alſo introduced 
upon the ſtage, trumpets and artificial thunder; 
and taught the actors to declaim with dignity and 
propriety. Tis alſo ſaid, that he was an excel- 
lent muſician, and compoſed the muſic for the 
dances which accompanied his-pieces ; and that he 
frequently performed ſome of his firſt characters 
with the moſt flattering applauſe. 


La Fontaine mentions-his death about 464 years 
before the Chriſtian æta, and at the age of 6g, by 
the following ſingular accident: 777 


Quelque devin le menaga, dit: on, ; 
1 e la chute d une maiſon. 
Aufſi-tot il quitta la ville, * 
Mit ton lit en plein champ, loin des toits, ſoup les cieux} 


Un aigle, qui portoit en I air une tortu 

Pad 5a 1 wit Phomme, et fur fa ifte Pos 

Qui parut un morceau de rocher à fes yeux, ' 
Etant de cheveux d&pourvue, + 

Laiſſer tomber ſa proje, afin de la caſſer ; 

Le pauvre Eſchyle ainſi ſut ſes jours avancer. 


Hiero erected a fuperb monument to the me- 
mory of our bard, with the following inſeriptian, 
which had been compoſed by the poet himſelf. 


o 


Ws. Je vais d'un vol hardi m lever dans les cieux, 


REST ITY see e 

sehr. 
rue 20N of Evynonion, 
BORN. Ar Ar rica. 


þ '. HE DIED # * 70 
IN THE FERTILE FTIEIDS or GELA. 


THE Woobs of MARATHON, ' © 
a1... {45 NG INT FRRARCTS - PE? 
HAVE BEEN WITNBS$SES OF HIS VALOUR, 
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xxxII. EMPEDOCLES,. 


t 1a te faire quel eſt 'emploi des Dieux; 
Te ramener apres dans la ſource des choſes, 
Et des plus grands effets te dEvoiler les cauſes.” 


rs Pythagorian philoſopher, this great bard, 


lived in a magnificence little known to poets; 
for when he appearet! in public he wore a purple 
robe, and a crown of gold upon his head. Anti- 
quity aſſures us, that his words were full of modefiy 
and ſweetneſs; and he was the oracle of every 
aſſembly. When he walked through the city, the 
people loaked upon him as ſomething more than 


human. 


Empedocles, by bis generoſity, goodneſs! 0 
heart, and great talents, gained ſuch aſcendency 


over the Aprigentins, that they offered him the 


ſupreme authority; which he, however, poſitively 
| 8 | refuſed 
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refuſed to accept. His compoſitions were mg 


poets. He is the author of Hymns on the wonders 
of Nature. His knowledge in experimental phi- 
tolophy was immenſe for his time; and this cir- 
cumſtance made him to be conſidered by his igno- 


Lucretius was among the number of his admirers, 


ſelf down the crater of mount Etna, in order to 
make his diſciples believe that he was immortal. 


— 


XXXIII. SOPHOCLES, 


With longing taſte, with eager lip, 
In raptur'd viſions oft I ſip, 
The honeys of the TRAGIC BEE "I 
Whoſe ſtrains could ev'ry tempeſt quell, 
Could every noxious blaſt diſpel, 8 
And ſtill the hollow roaring of the ſea: - 
Whoſe 888 fancy, whoſe exhauſtleſs vein, 
| Whoſe daring genius, whoſe triumphant wing, 
Deep ſource from whence ten thouſand rivers ſpring, 


Juſt bounds could limit, and each rigid rule reſtrain. 
THls Parnce of TRACGIC Ports was born 
about the year 493 before the Chriſtian æta, 
and received a brilliant and finiſhed education; 
Lampus taught him muſic, and Eſchylus po- 
try ; and from his earlieſt infancy he became paſ- 
lonately fond of the immortal Homer, | 


with thoſe of Homer, Heſiod, and the firſt claſs of 


rant countrymen, as a being of a ſupreme order, 


and ſpeaks of him with enthuſiaſm. Some hiſto. 
rians have related, that this great man threw him 


This 
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| His famous expedition into Greece; the defeat cf 
this haughty Perſian became a ſubject for the muſt 


- marthed at their head with a lyre in his hand, ant 


- which had afflicted and fabaged his country. Hi 
offices of ſtate, Pericles had him raifed to the rank 


. * N 


This poet was very young when Nerxes made 


of Sophocles: and while the youth of Salamis ſang 
hymns in honour of the god of battles, accompz- 
nied with the trophies of Athenian glory, be 


conducted their ſongs of triumph. The cotneli- 3 

neſs of his perſon, his tiſipg talents, and his pa. a 

triotiſm, gave eatly indication: of his future greats | 
ee: e 

Un aſtre imptrieux noũs fait et qui nous ſommes, ] 

Et les jeux de I'enfance annoncent les grands hommes. f 
Cicero calls Sophocles a divine poet. Apollo. 

nius, in a diſcourſe addreſſed to Domitian, tells this Tt 


Emperor, that the prefentce-alone' of our gfeat bard; 
could diflipate the ſtorms and contagious wind 


ſhining talents opened to him the way to the firl 


of generaliſſimo of the Athenian armies ;-and be 


diſtinguiſhed himſelf at ſeveral 'memorabte battles! Ou 
in ſhort, this great man was '2 Homer in te (even | 
Cloſet, and a hero in the-field of Mars: 4 dip 
a Tis | 2 ENS T7 64% $M letes, : 
His diſciple Euripides lived in great Rarmdif 
with our poet, till he began to draw upon bim , Sop! 
attention of the Athenians. This dangerous nu ſcene, 
of his glory gave him great uneaſinels; an opdY'en ; h 
rupture ſoon took place, an“ each had his reſpectiſ dis ſen 
partizans ; but when a reconciliation was affect nciden 
the Athenian theatre ſhone out in its great lofty, 
ſplendor, and gave models to every nations if bold, n 


the world. 


la 


— 


J 
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Les ertateurs des arts, les maitres'du 'geriie, 1 
Les Grecs dans 'appereil de leurs ſolemnites, 


of Dan les jeux ſolemnels, qu'on n'a point imitẽs, 
uſe Ouvrant la lice de la gloire, | 
ng Appelloient les talens jalous de la viftoire, 

JL, ſe rẽuniſſolent aux yieux'des nations, 

”w Le maſque de Thalie et la lyte hantaine, 

he | Les tourhantes illuſions | | , 

nd” De la plaintiveMelpomenez, © 7 
eli La, tout pret d'acheyer un ſidcle de travaux, -- 
pas Sophocle, rahimant ſa tragique Eloquienite, © 


Triomphoit & cent ans de fes jeunes n-. 
Ce'ſt 13 que ce vicillard, aux yeux d'un peuple imt 
Vainqueur à ſon dernier moment, 
Baiſſant ſous les Jauriers ſa tte appefantie, 
Exhaloit dans la joie et le raviſſement 

Les reſtes hrillans de ſt vie-. 


2 * 
* 3 
„ 
. 
* 


thi This poet, it is ſaid, died with an exceſs of jo 
ard; Wa occaſioned -by the great ſucceſs his laſt tragedy h 
ind been received by the public. The Athenians 
His WW erected a ſuperb monument to his memory, on - 
fit which was engraven a ſwarm of bees; alluding to. 
rank the \weet melody of his verſtfication, | 

d be 


Out of the 120 tragedies he had written, the 
eren following are only preſetyed : Ajax, Electta, 
dipus Tyrannes, Antigone, Trachinie, Philoc- 
tetes, and CEdipus Coloneus, ; 7 95 

Sophocles introduced a third perſon upon the 
ſcene, His fables were intereſting and well cho- 
ſen; his intrigues regulur, and maſterly conducted; 
dis ſentiments noble, ſtrikin „and ſublime ; his 
incidents pleaſing, new, yet natural; his diction 
lofty, flowing, and harmonious; his characters 
bold, manly, and well-ſuſtaihed; and His "choirs 
lappily adapted to the ſubject. Tbe wWarmth öf 


— 
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number of the perſonages in his dramatis perſons, 


author, who laſhed with the greateſt temerity, the 


age, whether magiſtrates, miniſters, or pontiſfs- 


- 


- 


his fertile imagination was chaſtiſed by the ſtrength Wl * 
and ſolidity of his judgement : for if he did not Ja 
poſſeſs the fire of Eſchylus, he carefully avoided his ri 
negligences and irregularities. In a word, So- fo 
phocles excelled in his deſcriptions, and ſurpaſſed ab 
his rivals in the art of intereſting the paſſions of an 
his ſpectators: antiquity has therefore conſidered til 
him as the moſtf noble, the moſt natural, the moſt to 
learned, the moſt elegant, the moſt correct, and Its 
the moſt accompliſhed of all the tragic poets. an 
- . Sophocle,enfin donnant Teffor à ſon genie, 
Acerut encor la pompe; augmenta I'harmenie x * 
Intẽreſſa le chteur dans toute l'action; s 
Des vers trop raboteux polit l'expreſſion 5- 
Lui donna ckez les Grecs cette hauteur divine, 
Od jamais n' atteignit la foibleſſe Latine, 
. 52 | So 
| | 5 3 


„ 0 


- XXXIV. CRATINUS, | 


TH1s comic poet flouriſhed at Athens about! 
the 81ſt Olyn piad; and was the firſt writet 
who divided comedy into acts, and augmented tht 


Overtu! 
feigned 
Put to 
arms, 

victoric 
was un 
taken a 


Vor. 


Plutarch has preferved ſome fragments of thi 


vices of the moſt diſtinguiſhed characters of ' his 


Quintilian ranks him among the number wh 
were celebrated ſot ancient comeay ; which, ſays bt 
is almoſt the only ſpecies of compoſition! in pe 


/ 
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gerves unadulterated the native graces of the Attic 
toad, For though it particularly excels. in the 
ridicule of human follies and indiſcretions, yet its 
force and energy in other parts is very conſider- 
able. Ancient comedy is therefore grand, ele ant 
and beautiful; and I know not, continues Quin- 
tilian, if any thing beſides Homer, is more proper 
to form orators, or comes nearer to their manner. 
Its authors are many; but Ariſtophanes, Cratinus, 
and Eupolis are the beſt models for imitation,  _ 


4 ; * 0 * 


XXXV. TELESILL A. 


Somnes nous fur I'Olympe, ou dans les thatnps de Mars F 
Quel clrarme rEunit ſous mEmes Sten dards | 
Les enfans des neuf Sceurs aug enfans de Bellone? 


o 
- 


TELES IL LA has been no leſs celebrated 
for her courage, than for the charms. of her 
pocſy. Pauſanius informs us, that when ,Cleo- 
menes King of Sparta carried on a war againſt 
Argos, he in a pitched battle gained a moſt deciſive 
victory. Thoſe who, had ſurvived the carnage of 
that day, fled into the ſacred woods near the capi- 
tal, from whence they ſent to Cleomenes certain 
overtures for a peace, which the Lacedemoniang 
feigned to accept, *till they had it in their power to 
put to the ſword, every man capable of bearing 
arms, Immediately after this ſtratagem, he led his 
victorious army to the gates of the city, where he 
was unexpectedly oppoſed by Teleſilla, who had 
taken arms in defence of ber country: the women 
al . encou- 
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encouraged by this great example of heroiſm, flew 
to her ſtandard. The Spartan general, amazed at 
her undaunted courage, thought proper to with. 
draw his troops, and leave this heroine 1 in * quiet 
poliefiion of the Ty | 


xXXXVI. EURIPIDES: 


How oft infpir's with magic dread, 
By fancy to the cave I'm led, 
Where ſits the wiſe Pierian * ſage ; 
With piercing 'e with penſive mind, 
In Attie folit nbage 1 pM 
Stern virtue's precepts chill the poet's rage. 
Bleſt bard, whoſe Lock mid milden morals ſtrong, 
Could each rebellious appetite controul, 758 
Could wake each tender feeling of the ſoul, | 
And deck inſtruction in Ow ng charms of N 
H. 


HIS celebrated tragic poet was born near the 
river Euripus, about the year 478 before 
Chriſt, where his father had retired, with ſeveral 
other Athenian families, when Xerxes prepared his 
famous expedition againft the Greeks ; and hence 
the name Euripides. Meneſarchus, his father, had 


conſulted the oracle durivg his wife's nds years 


and received for anſwer, 3 
| + 3348 "xr" 

Fate will give thee a ſon | 5 - 2 

Which will be the glory of Greece, * 5 10 

And his viRorious front will be crown'd- ne th 


dialo U 
He 8 . 


24 Prodicu ons 5 


With immortal laurels, 


Euripides. 


— 
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Prodicus-taught the young Euripides the belles» 
jettres, and Anaxagoras - philoſophy 3 while his 
jeiſure hours were devoted to painting, and other 
liberal amuſements. In his eighteenth;year he loſt 
this great philoſopher, who was obliged to fly his 
country, to avoid an ignominious death, The 
people were furiouſly - exaſperatgy againſt Anax- 
agoras for affirming that the ſun was a globe of 
fire; he was upon this accuſed of impiety, and 
a profanation of the facred myſteries, Euripides 
alarmed at the fate attending his maſter, renounced 
philoſophy, and began to turn his thoughts towards 
the theatre, | | 


27 8 * 


To give a greater ſcope to his imagination, and 
to deſcribe images that were grand and terrible, he 
was accuſtomed to compoſe ſome of his pieces in a 

loomy cavern, like our author of the Night 
houghts among the tombs, Hence he drew 


. Ce ſentiment profond qui nourrit le filence, Nr 
the Ce vrai ſimple et touchant, ces ſublimes pinceaux, - 
fore Dont cet lomme divin animoit ſes tableaux. 

m1 The repeated railleries of Ariſtophanes and other 


comic writers, who amuſed the people at the ex- 
pence of our poet, induced him to withdraw him- 
ſelf to the coꝶrt of Archelaus z where abant three 
years after he was torn in pieces by a pack of 
hounds, through the diabolical ſtratagem of ſome 
rivals, who envied him his great and univerſal-re- 
putation, Euripides, ſays Quintilian, abound in 
fine thoughts, and maxims truly philoſophic his 
dialogue may be compared with the firſt orators. 
He is beſides wonderfully great in moving the paſ⸗ 
7 . s i 1 
40s ; and in particular for that of commiſeration. 

F 2 Alriſtoile 


ne; 


dic 


” 
-- — — — — 
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Ariſtotle ſays, our poet is extremely pathetic, but 
not ſo graceful, regular, nervous and elevated ag 
Sophocles. Out of the ſeventy-five tragedies he 


had written, nineteen only have en the ravages 
of time, n 


The dream * Iphigenia in Tauris is berg 
inſtance of our poet's imagination: . 


Vet ſure the vifion which laſt night diſturb'd 
My troubled ſpirit, to the empty air 
May without blame be publit cd, and to tell it, 


Tho' to the empty air, _ ſooth = grief. 


| Methought, that having Gang d this barbarous land 
For my dear native Argos, there once more 
I dwelt, and ſlept amid my virgin train; 
When, Io! a ſudden earthquake ſhook the mutt" 
I from the tott'ring chamber frighted fled, 
And where I ſtood aloof, methought, beheld 
T he battlements dis} ointed, and the roof - 
From its aerial height come tumbling down, 
One only pillar, as.it ſeem'd, remain d 1 
Of all my father's houſe; whoſe capital 
Was with diſhevell'd golden treſſes hung, 
And, ſtranger yet, with human ſpeech endow*d, 
| This pillar, reverently acting then 
The duties of the function here enjoin'd my 
I purify'd with water, as __ d 
For ſacrifice; and as I waſh'd, I 
This was my viſion ; which, I fear, 3 ds 
Thy death, Oreſtes, whom in emblem 
I waſh'd and purify'd for ſacrifice: 
For ſons are pillars of a family; 
And aubumſoc er I awaſh is doom d to blerd. 


| M. Guinon de la Touche has given the World 
ſo fine an imitation of this paſſage, that I cannot 
reſiſt the pleaſure of * it from his phigins i 


Tauride, 
ACTE 
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ACTETI SCENE I. 


Au ſein de la nature et de la humanite, 

reſpiroit le calme avec la liberiẽ . | 
Au fond de leur palais remplis de leur puiſſance, 
Je cherchois- les auteurs de ma triſte naiſſance, 

uand un bruit effrayant des gouffres du trepas, - 
S' cleve, et fait trembler le marbre ſous mes pas. 
D'une ſombre vapeur l'air à Pinſtant ſe couvre,z 
La voũte du palais à long ſillons 8* entr* ouvre: 
Je fuis, et la lueur d'un pale et noire flambeau,, 

Ne me laiſſe plus voir qu un horrible tombeau. 


En ce meme moment un nouveau bruit Ve: 
De ce vaſte dẽbris qu'avee peine il ſouleve, 

Sort un jeune inconnu, ſanglant, pale, meurtri a 
Il nappelle en pouſſant un lamentable cris. 
— et plein encore du fatal miniſtere 

ont je porte le joug, efclave involuntaire l | 
Ornant ſon front de fleurs et du bandeau mortel, 
Je le traine en pleurant aux marches de Vautel; 
Ce. jeune infortunẽ, grands Dieux l c'&tbit'mon'Frere.. 
Sorti du ſein des morts, mon parricide pe * 

8 
flan 


Sembloit, brülant encore de la ſoif de 
Forcer ma main tremblante a lui percer le flanc.. 


Euripides ſpeaks forcibly. to the heart, where 


Iphigenia diſcovers herſelf to her brother and his: 
friend Pylades: . . 


r 
IPHIGENIA. 
| 7 | | 
Say to Oreſtes, ſon of Agamemnon, 
She who, in Aulis, at the altar bled,, 
His ſiſter Tphigenia ſends him this f, 
Vet living, tho? in fact to him. 


7orld 
nnot 
ns iR 8 
1111 e | ORESTES, 
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o RES TES. 8 | 
Where i is he ? lives he from the grave retura'd ? 


IPHIGENIA., | 


1 whom thou ſeeſt, am that ſame Iphigenia 
But interrupt me not with thy diſcourſe. 
4 O deareſt brother, yet before I die, 
Vet bring me back to Argos from this hind,” 
This barb'rous land, and, oh! deliver me 
From this dete ſted miniſtry, with which | 
- Inveſted, at Diana's fhrine I ſerye, © © 
And Rain ery altars with the blood of Arangers" q » 


— 


0 R E 8 T E 8. | 
What, Pylades, what muſt I fay? where ae ve 
e IPHIGENIAs my 
0 This Þbs orion ah howls wikis ta 


0 Oreſtes, will T eall the curſe of heav'n z** 
Twice have'I nam d him, that thou may t remember 


| PYLADES, 
| Oh! ye juſt Gods). 


IP 11 GENIA. 
Why calF'& thou on the * 


PYLADES: 


| Nothing proceed: my mind was other where; 
+ Perchance my queſtions in their turn, O v K. 
May with no leſs amazement ſtrike thy ſo 


III 
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 IPHIGENIA 82" 


Tell him, “ that great Diana ſav'd my life, 

Conveying in my ſtead a ſacred hind, . 7 

Which then my father ſtew, the while he thought 

That in his daughter's breaſt he plung'd his ſword, 

Diana ſav'd me, and hath brought me hither,” “ 

There is my letter; theſe are the contents, 

PYLADES 

To what an eaſy taſk ſtand T-engag'd! - 

And O! how fortunately haft thou ſworn, _ 
Imperial virgim! No great ſpace of time 

The full performance of my oath demands 


Behold; I bear thy letter, and to thee 
Deliver it, Oreſtes, from thy ſiſter! 


CY 
F K ? 4 - a 3 
4 „ = 
n * * . 6 : - L 
" „ 8 — 


And I receive it but away, vain p 
J ſhall not waſte on words my firſt fond 
O deareſt ſiſter . Thou art much amaz'd=— 
Nay—I myſelf can ſcarce receive conviftion=m - 
Tho” I enfold thee thug—T can't contain 125 
My raptures, when I hear ſuch wonders told. 


WII. 


9 * 
4 N 
* % - 
4 , * 0 - # % % 6.4 


xxxvyn. HEGEM ON: 


TRI 8 poet was the inventor of PaRo Dr, 
and poſſeſſed in an eminent degree, the vis 
tomica of the ancients, While his Gigantomachia 


was performing, a courier arrived with the news 


1 
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that the Athenjan army had been totally defeated; 


notwithſtanding this, the audience could not be 
prevailed” upon to leave the theatre, on 


” 


XxxvnI. ARISTOPHANES. 


With patriot ardour T.behold. | 
The mirthful muſe for freedom bold) 
\ Tho' chaſte, ſeyere;. tho“ poighant, ſweet t-  _ 
For long uncertain where ta reſt t., 
At length upon the poet's breaſt | 


The ſportive Graces fix'd their gay retreat. 2 


# & HIS excellent comic is ſcarcely known 


but by his writings. The place of his birth is 
not even aſcertained ;_ as ſome call him an Athe- 
nian, others a Rhodian : a paſſage in one of his 
pieces, however, ſeems to intimate that he was a 
native of Egina, or at leaſt that he poſſeſſed ſome 
property in that iſland; ' © CE 


When our bard was cited before the magiſtrates 
for exerciſing the privileges of a citizen, he ſaid in 
his defence, that he was the fon of Philip an Athe« 
nian; happily applying the words of Telemachus 
from Homer's Odyſley :; _ | 


Je ſais fils de Philippe, à ceque dit ma-merez . 


Mais moi je n'en. ſais rien, Qui fait quel eſt ſon pere? 


This produced a laugh among the magiſtrates, who 
immediately accorded him the freedom of the city. 


Ariſtophanes. 


582 W060 Sa Kh. 


« 
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| Ariſtophanes flouriſhed during the Peloponeſian 

war, and was contemporary with Socrates, Plato, 
Euripides, and Demoſthenes. The temerity of 

our poet was ſuch, that he declared war againſt 
generals, magiſtrates, philoſophers, orators, poets, | 

artiſts, and every other member of. the community, - 

whoſe vices or ſingularities caught his attention. 

A thouſand inſtances can be adduced from his 

works, but I ſhall only produce one from his ". 
Clouds, in the third at, | ; 4 


The JusT and UxJu3T appear upon the ſcene, 
and diſpute with great warmth, their. ſuperiority 
over the minds of the Athenians ; and the context 
proves that they are a-parcel of rogues and villains. 

\ $8 gf *.* * 


UNJUST; 


What wilt thou ſay, if I demonſtrate my ſu- 
periority ; A 


TUS N. 


I will then confeſs I am to blame, and 1 will be 
henceforward ſilent upon the ſubject. But let us 
ſee this boaſted ſuperiority. * 


Du N | a 
Be candid then, and tell me, what do you call 
thoſe good people our orators? 
1 Us 1 
Rogues, , | 


F 5 un- 
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v * * v 8 7. 
Agreed. And our tragedy-mongers ? 


ſ ” 
. 


| | JUST. 


E N JUS To | 
Well faid ! And our magiſtrates ? 


f . vs T. 
| Rogues. | 
| "UN 1 v $ To | 
We agree e then in eve 'y point. You conſequently 
confeſs my 3 et us now count the ſpec- 


tators, who has the greateſt partiſans. Shew me, 
I conjure you, ſome of your dende eu, come, 


Tools ous ow...” 87654 
ue r. 

| . [looking aer aber 

Let us examine with attention, 


9 


v * 1 U Ss 1. 
Wich all my heart. 


- 


* * 
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[pointing to ſeveral of the hdl. 


By all that is good, the Rogues are the moſt nu- 


merous. There is one I know perſectiy well 
I ſee another there lower down—aand' that cox- 
comb there whe 25% n= vr 


| "UNJUST. 
Well, Mr. Juſt, what ſay you-now 7. 
Oh, I candidly confeſs I have loſt the conteſt. 
[ts the ſpectators] Gentlemen, here: take my robe; 
I will join your party, ſince you are become Is 


* 


numerous. : « 


% 


- Plutarch, Elien, Rapin, &c, cenſure our poet 


with great ſeverity; Plato, Ariſforle, Cicero, and 


the moderns conſider him one of the greateſt co- 
mic poets that antiquĩty ever produced. Plato read 
him with delight; St. Chryſoſtom kept him under 
his pillow; and Moliere tock him for his model. 


However, to judge impartially of Ariſtophanes, we 


ought to tranſport. ourſelves to Athens, and there 


ſtudy the government and manners of the ancients; 


Pl 


but few critics will be found, I believe, diſpoſed to 
give themſelyes that trouble. 


Plautus is eſteemed one of our poet's beſt pieces. 


- THE 


1 


— 
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preferred the ſweets of liberty, and the pleaſures of 
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XXXIX. MENANDER. 
/ . « 
Le Theatre perdit ſon, antique fureur; 
La Comedie apprit à rire avec aigreur z 
Sans fiel et ſans venin, fut inſtruire et reprendre, 
Et plus innocemment dans les vers de Winandre, 
Chacun peint avec art dans ce nouveau miroir, 
S'y vit avec plaſir, ou crut ne s'y point voir. 
L“'avare des premiers rit du tableau fidèele 
D'un avare ſouvent tract ſur ſon modtle.;.. 
Et mille fois un fat finement exprimd . 
Meconnut le portrait ſur lui-meme forme. 


FENANDER was the + creator of | a ne 
FE ſpecies of comedy among the Greeks, in 
which he repreſented a faithful picture of the 
manners; and gave only ſuch portraits as were 
either agreeable, or worthy of imitation. 


This learned and elegant writer was the diſciple 
of Theophraſus, and born at Athens in the ſame 
= with Epicurus. His fame was ſuch, that the 

ings of Egypt and Macedonia deputed amballa- 
dors to invite him to their reſpective courts ; but he 


ſtudy and retirement, to the ſunſhine of a couft, 
or the deluſive promiſes of its ſovereign. 85 


Menander 


— 


- / 0 
> ' 
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Menander ſuppreſſed the ancient choruſſes ; and 
his works have been ſtamped with the ſeal of anti- 

quity as perſect models of compoſition. | = 


Quintilian ſpeaking of our poet ſays, that he- 
was a great admirer of Euripides, and his imitator, 
tho' in a different ſpecies: of writing. This comic 
poet may alone prove ſufficient for exemplifying 
any predepts, ſo exactly has he drawn the 2 
of human life; fo fertile is his invention, ſo beau- 
tiful his elocution, ſo proper his characters, paſ- 


\ 


ſions and manners. 


I think alſo that he may be of the greateſt uti-- 
lity to declaimers, becauſe agreeably to the nature 
of controverſies, they are obliged to aſſume a va- 
riety of characters, as fathers, ſons, huſbangs, offi= 
cers, farmers; the richg the poor, the paſſionate, 
the good-humoured, and the peeviſh : in all theſe,, 
decorum has been. admirably obſerved by Menan- 
der, who has ſurpaſſed all other writers in comedy, 
and eclipſed them by the ſplender- of his name and: 


reputation i | ; \f 
Plutarch has compared? Ariſtophanes to Menan— 
der, but greatly in favour-of the- latter. Cæſar paid 
him a very high compliment, when he called Te- 
rence a Half. Men under. | 


The following are a few extracts from the fig - 
ments of this author. WE: TR 


I. The 
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I. The marriage of a poor man to a rich Beireſi. 
No W may our heireſs ſleep on either _ 
Having perform'd à great and mighty feat, 
And ſatisfied the longings of her foul. . 
Her, whom ſhe hated moſt, ſhe has caſt forth, 
That all the world may henceforth look upon 
The viſage of Creobyla, and then ee 
May know my wife for miſtreſs, by the print 
Of ſtern authority upon her bro. 
She i indeed, as the old ſaying goes, 
An aſs among the apes. — This can't be ker 
In filence, even though I wiſh'd it fo. 
Curſe on that night, the ſource of all my ills ! 
Ah me! that I ſhould wed Creobylal;, *'. 
— Ten talents, and a wife of half-a-yard! 
Then who is there, who can endure her "oy, 


Zy Jove, by Pallas, *tis intolerable. 
A. maid moſt diligent, and SRI as . 


She has caſt 7 to intoduce another 


{| 


u. On poverty in marriage. | 


THRICE e he, wert s poor, and takes i, 
And deth engender children ! = Ob fool, fool ENTS 
Who, undefended, bare 1 , 

Boon as ill fortune comes, Mat comes to all, 
Can't wrap his miſeries in affluence ; | 
But in a naked, wretched, poverty, | 

- Freezes,-like winter; — miſery his portion; | 

Too amply dealt, and every good deny d. þ 558 


% 


m. A beautiful ler e, which has already been re 
| commended to public notice by Dr. Hawhifehorth, 


THE man, who ſacrifices, Pamphilus, | 
A multitude of bulls, or goats, or ſheep; _ 
Or prepares golden veſtments, purple raiment, 


Figures of ivory, or . gems; 3 


e — 
2 X 
— 
« * 
J - 
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Thinking to render God propitious to him, - Þ - 
' Moft groſsly errs, and bears an empty mind. 
Let him be good and charitable rather, ' . 
No doer of uncleanneſs,'no corrupter . 
Of virgin innocence,-no murderer, robber, 
In queſt of gain. Covet not, Pamphilus, 
Even a needleful of thread * ; for Gd. 
Who, always near thee, always fees thy deeds» 


— 


7 ? af + 3 >. 
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XL. THEOCRITUS, 


The ſweet THEoCRITDs, with ſofteſt ſtrains, 
Makes piping Pan delight Sicilian ſwains; - 
Thro' his ſmooth reed no ruſtic numbers move, 

But all is tenderneſs, and all is love : 

As if the Muſes fate in ev'ry vale, x 

Inſpir'd the ſong, -and told the melting tale. 


PT OLEMY Philadelphus, the munificent en- 
courager of literature, was the declared protee- 
tor of this ever-memorable poet, who has been 
juſtly called the Father of Paſtoral Poetry. Some 
have aſcribed to our poet the invention of the 
paſtoral; others maintain that this hondur belongs 
to Daphnis, a Sicilian ſhepherd, whoſe beautiful 
and tender Idylliums were known all over Greece. 
His name has been celebrated by a variety of wri- 
ters, and trophies have been erected to his me- 
mory, adding, that when this poet flouriſhed in 
Sicily, that happy country gave us a lively picture 
of the golden age: or, as the French poet ſays, 
| ee 5/4465 Yogh 


oY. 


A proverbial expreſſion, 


ſeſſing the ſame rank in paſtoral, as 


| * as the moſt perfect models of fine compotition, 
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La, ſurla ] et les "hates re. 

De Philomèle neff les ＋ 5 

II allioit 4 de doux aſſemblages | 
L.eſprit dieux et les moours des berge. 


A taſte for this ſpecies of poetry was in a manner 
loſt, *till the writings" o 1K heocritus brought it 
again into reputation, who had- the glory of poſ- 
omer in the 
epic ; and both have been handed down to poſts. 


e j6 raimg, ö fimple nature! 
qujours belle, ſans impoſture, 
Tu plais en tout teme, en tous lieux | 
Non, il n'eſt que toi d'immortelle;; © 
Toujours vraie et toujours nouvelle, 
8 le ceur et les veur. 
Tbeoeritus flouriſhed / 260 and 270 years | 
before the Chriſtian æra, among a conſtellation of' 
learned and ingenious men; in this illuſtrious con- 
ſtellation, were feven- eminent poets, who were 


diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Plagdes. Voſſius 


ſays their names were Theocritus, Nicander, Cal - 


| * Appollonius, Homerieus Tragicus, Ara- 


tus, and Lycophron. Befides theſe, the court of 
Ptolemy poſſeſſed Ariſtarchus, the learned gram- 
matian, Manetho the famous Egyptian hiſtorian, | 
Conon the celebrated e, I of 
ein and Ariſtophanes. 


The ſubject of the firſt Idyllium is the fate of 
Daphnis, who died for love, It abounds with the 
molt exquiſite n of paſtoral poetry. ö 


XL, CAL 


D. 
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XLI. CALLIMAchUus. 


T HIS famous African Rved under the reign off 
the Ptolemies, whom they ſucceſſively patron- 


ized, and. whom antiquity has conſidered as the 


GREATEST of ELEciac Poets, His Elegies 
breathed nothing but what was tender, paſſionate,, 
elegant and polite, The beautiful Lydia inſpired: 


his plaintive muſe with thoſe delicious ſentiments. - 


ſo univerſally admired* by eyery one endowed with 
the leaſt ſenſibility, Catullus and Propertius took: 
him for their model; the firſt owes to — 
hx celebrated poem, the Loek of Berenic, 


7 
& 4 


* 
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She When conqu 
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'er her ſayage Conqueror's hearts; 


Taught our rough verſe it# numbers to wing 
And our rude ſtyle with * to Kine. 


Aud 
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| 1 LIVIUS ANDRONICUS. 
: Gx Accra « ta f iQ * 
+ ntulit agriſti Lon. Ern * 
Defluxit numerus Saturnius, et grave virus 
- _ Munditiz pepulere: ſed in longum timen cevuns 
* Manſuerunt, hodieque manent * et i 
0 ts 
er'd Greece brought i in her captive our 
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And yet ſome traces of this ruſtic vein TEES 
For a long age remain'd, and Rill remain, 


THE Muſes at this period began to viſit the - 
ſhores of Italy, and to inſpire that celebrated people 
with a taſte for polite literature, when L. Andro- 
nicus enjoyed the glorious title—the FATHER of 
the EPI and DRAMATIC PoETs among the Ro- 
mans. Our poet was born a Grecian ; but Sali- 
nator made him a citizen of Rome, in fayour of 
his great and ſhining talents :. and he was the firſt 
who endeavoured to diffuſe into the Latin language 
the beauties of Homer, Eſchylus, Sophocles, and 
other eminent writers, His poem upon the ſecond 
Punic war, where he celebrates their valour and 
warlike atchievements, ſoon made him extremely _. 
popular; and the portico of the temple of Apolle 
was aſſigned him for the repreſentation of his tras 
gedies and comedies, His firſt piece appeared ig 
the year of Rome 314; and in imitation of the 
Greeks, he united in the ſame perſon, the poet, 
actor, and muſician , | * ; | X 1 e164 4 
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- IL ENNIUS. 


Nor impious Carthage wrapt in flame, * 

From whence great Scipio gain'd a name, i 

Such glories round him could diffufe,, 
; As the CALABRIAN® POET's muſe, 


| ENNlus was the greateſt genius of his age, and 
enriched the Latin language with all the graces 

of poetry. Nature had given him a lively and fertile 
imagination, and he modelled after the divine Ho- 
mer. He ſung the victories of Scipio Africanus; 
and was characteriſed for the doldneſs of His ima- 
80 daring figures, and a' maſterly elocution, 
e reduced fatire to a regular poem, and was alſo 
celebrated for his great learning and knowledge in 
the languages; beſides he was highly eſteemed for | 
His probity, and goodneſs of heart? The Conſul 
Fulvius Nobilior appointed him preceptor to his 

' ſon; this paved his way to the good graces of 
Scipio; and he became ſuch a favourite of Hanni- 
bal, that in his will he ordered a ſtatue of our poet 
to be placed upon his monument. Horace con- 
ſidered Ennius as a great genius, altho* he blamed 
the roughneſs of hisyerſification. Lucretius ſpeaks 
of him as the firſt among the Romans who had 
been inſpired by the muſes, and: that his works 
merit an immortal fame. He alſo compoſed the 
annals of Rome in heroic verſe, but died at the 
twelfth. book, in the 67th. year of his age. 


HI..CACILIUS WW toi 


„ Ennius was born in Calabria; hence this expreſſions 


S 
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Hl. K CILI US- \ 
On vit Thalie, inftryite par CeciLs, | 
Au badinage allier la legon, n 
Et ſous le maſque annoncer la raiſon, _ 
(CEILING as an author and an actor, enjoyed a 
moſt brilliant reputation; he carried the Roman 
Theatre to the higheſt pitch of perfection; and was 
ranked 2 the firſt comic poets Italy had then 
produced. Cicero conſiders him as the firſt writer 


in that walk of literature for the dignity of his 


characters, and the fore of his expreſſions. 


W. PACUVIUS. 


— — — aufert 
Pacuvius docti famam ſenis, 


What depth of learning old Pacuvivs thews ! 


pAcuvivus was the GREATEST TRAGIC 
Pokr among the Romans; and his works diſ- 
played ſuch energy of ftile, force of expreſſion, 
grandeur of ſentiment, and enthuſiaſm of poetry, 
as to inſpire the ſpectator with wonder and delight. 
liny mentions him as a great painter, and tells 
us, 


* 


* 


* 
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us, that ſeveral of his pictures in the temple of 
Hercules might have been put in competition with 
the firſt maſters in the art of painting. 


Virgil has imitated Pacuvius's magnificent te. 
ſcription of a ſtorm ; and Crebillon, the celebrated 
French tragie writer, has drawn his from the ſame 


ſource, in his Electre, Act. 2. Scen. I, 
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- La mer, en un moment, ſe mutine et &Elance z; 
L'air mugit; le jour fuit ; une ẽpaiſſe vapeur 
Couvre d'un voile affreux les vagues en fureur; 
La foudre &6chairantſeule une nuit fi profonde, | 
A ſillons redoubles, ouvre le ciel et Ponde'; —_ 
Et, comme un tourbillon, embraſſant nos vaſſeaux, 
Semble, en ſource de feu, bouillonner ſur les eaux; 
Les vagues quelquefois nous portent ſur leurs cimes, 
Nous font rouler après ſous ces vaſtes abymes, 
Ou les Eclairs prefſes, pẽnẽtrant avec nous 
Dans ces gouffres de feux ſembloĩent nous plonger tous: 

Le pilote effrayẽ, que la flame environne, 
Aux rochers qu'il fuyoit, lui-meme 8'abandonne ; 
A travers Jes ecueils, notre vaiſſeau pouſle, 
Se briſe et nage enfin ſous les eaux diſperſe, 
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v. Ac cius. 
With krong fublime the page of Accavs glows. 


Els poet was the rival of Pacuvius, and by 
© - ſome preferred to his predeceſſor. Accu 
adorned the Roman theatre with the greateſt ſub- 
je&s which had ever appeared upon that at Athens 
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ith | ok. 
| . ' 0 , | 81 8 | 14 * | $f : 
ted | | | | | cry, £1 * | 
Dicitur —— ne 
Plautus ad exemplar ſiculi properare Epicharmi. 
; n 140% 


Plautus as rapid in his plots appear: 
As Epickiringe.- ii 


HIS excellent Roman poet may be called the 
Prince of comic writers: he flauriſhed about 
the time of the Veſpaſians, and is highly com- 
mended by Pliny the younger, and Gellius, for his 
learning. Quintilian tells us, that ÆElius Stolo 
made no ſcruple of affirming, that if the Muſes 
were to ſpeak in Latin, they would make uſe of the 
language of Plautus. 5 J bab 


He appeared when very young upon the ſtage at 
an actor and author; and althoꝰ the ſon of a flave, 
nature was ſo bountiful to this celebrated wit, that 
following the natural bent of his inclinations, he 
became the wonder and admiration of his age. 
The ancients were more zealous in treaſuring up 
for poſterity the writings of great men, than in the - 
recital of their actions: they are in a manner ſilent 
reſpecting the private character of this famous 
writer, If, however, we may eredit Crinitus, a 
Florentine, our poet was born in Sarſina, a town in 
Umbria. Tis certain that he was living in * 


2 


* 
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and in great reputation, in 4 e of P. Scipio 
Fulvias, and M. Cato. | 


The Latin language no > doubt "owed Tts fd 
Charms to the maſterly and fertile pen of Plautus. 
He carfied comedy to the higheſt degree of per. 
fection. Between him and Terence, ſays Thorn- 
ton, there is not perhaps ſo much difference, but 
that we may apply to them the words in nde, 
1ogue of Adrian, "1 


Know one, Frey ou know both; in argument | 

Leſs different dan in ſentiment IT ſtile, 
„* Coguan, 
Plautus knew the . heart, and was a perſed 
maſter of the follies, crimes, and virtues of his 
countrymen. The plan indeed of his pieces were 
not his ou, he always worked upon the | canvas 
of others, as he took the Greeks "Philemon; Me- 
nander, &c. for his guide. Epicharmus the Sici- 
Han was his principa dad, and he carefully ſtu- 
died every line of that great maſter: from: this 
ſource he drew the grace, attic ſalt, the brilliant 
r and warm en of his dialogue, 


Plautus has been honoured with the appellation 
of the Tenth Muſe, the Roman Syren, &c. Horace, 
however, blames him for his conforming too much 
to the manners of his age, by frequently adopting 
wr coarſeſt Johns and vulgariſms. 


be interval between the laſt 88880 of Plan- 
tus and the firſt of Terence, was but twenty year; 
yet the revolution in the taſtes and manners was 
aſtoniſhing ; we can therefore eaſily account 4 
| 2h - 
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the ſuperiority of the latter in point of ſtile and 


delicacy ; nevertheleſs, Plautus. was to Terence, 
what Homer was to Virgil. | 


( - » ; 

His Amphitryon has been imitated by ſeyeral 
moderns, particularly Moliere and Dryden, This 
piece had the celebrity of being tepreſented 500 
years after the poet's death, in the feaſts conſecrated 
to Jupiter. Horace alſo ſays, 


Make the Greek authors your ſupreme-delight, 
Read them by day, and ſtudy them by night. . '' -* 
And yet our fires with joy could Plautus bear; 
Gay were his jet, his numbers charm d their car. 
7 ; | | | wy 


BEAUTIFUL PASSAGES. 


I. The deſcription of the Serpents, (ſays Thornton ind 
ava the manner f Li being attacked and killed by the 
nt infant Hercules, is highly excellent as well for its ex- 
ici- 


atineſs and perſpicuity, as for the elegance and purity 
% of the br . 


liant B R 0 MIA. | (Attendant, 


You'll ſay what follows is more wond'rous Aill, j; 7 
71 After the boy was in the cradle laid. * | 
ation Two monſtrous ferpents with high-lifted ereſt, > 


race, Slid down the ſky· light: in an inftant both K. 

auch Rear'd up their he . . 11 

ung | . 7 

pu AMPHITRYOMN, | 2006 

| Ah me! (te e > e 

Plaus . 1 55 4 1 . : 

m_ ; renn mn, 

; . — F 8 — 
5 Be not diſmay'd. . 

t for The ſerpents caſt their eyes around on all, | 


the And, after they had ſpied the children out, Pe | 
Wo, OT MR IINTOY With 
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With quickeſt motion made towards the cradle. 
I, fearing for the boys, and for myſelf, 
Brew back the cradle, ftir'd it to and fro; | 
Backwards and forwards, on one ſide and. other z 
The mare I work'd it, w ſo much the more 
'Theſe ſerpents fierce-pur ued. That other boy, 
— as he 2 the monſters, in an inſt ant 
s him from the cradle, ſtrait darts at them, 
And (uddenly he ſezzes upon both, 
i 1 — hand graſping one. 


AMPHITRYON, 


| The tale you tell 
Ts fraught with many wonders, and the deed 
That you relate is all too terrible; 
For horror at your words creeps thro? my limbs. ; 
What wy next ? * now in your 1 


The child kill'd both the ſerpents. During this | 
A loud voice calls upon your wife - - 


Who calls ? 


' , 


B RO MIA. 


Jove, ſupreme ſovereign of beat and dan 
He.own'd that ad = who * the 

— ſerpents, 
Was his. Ys 


u. Sefer: narrative of the battle is. drawn up in ili 
ſame ſpirit. 


Soon as we were arriv'd, | 
| And touch'd® the earth at landing, ftrait " Amphitryon 
110 ; Picks out the chiefs amapg the — ſends them 
44 . . Upon. an embaſſy, commanding them 

| 

| 


To tell the Teleboans this his mind. _— 
© A ceremongumeny the ancients, to touch: the earthy 
* 
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11 If without force or wat they'd willingly 

« Deliver up the plunderers and their plunder ; 

xc If they'd reſtore what they had carried-off ; ** 

x His army forthwith he would hot rd lead | 

«© The Greeks ſhould quit their country, left to them 

« Jn peace and quiet; but if other minded, 

« They lighted his demands, he'd then attack 

« Their town with all his force.“ 

— — = — When bi ambaſſadors 

Had told this to the Teleboans, they x 

Stout-hearted, proud ofggheir gyn ſtrength, relying 

On their own proweſs, roughFehid our delegates : 

Their anſwer was, They could defend themſelves 

And theirs by war, ard counſell'd us to lead | 

Our army back with ſpeed from off thejr borders.” 

This anſwer brought by our ambaſſadors, | 

Amphitryon draws his troops from their encampments z 

The Teleboars theirs from out the town, 

Clad in bright arms: and when on either hand 

The armies had march'd up with all their force, 

The ranks were form'd ; we drew up in array 

Our men, according to our rule and practice; 

The enemy on their part did the ſame. - 

Both generals then advanc'd before the ranks . 

Ia the mid ſpace, and there conferr'd together: 

It was agreed, whoever ſhould be vanquiſh'd 

\ In the engagement, ſhould ſurrender up 

Their city, lands, gods, houſes, and themſelveys 

This done, the trumpets clang on either-fide ;; 

Earth echoes ; ſhouts ariſe ; the generals make 

Theig pray'r to JovE, and here and ev'ry where 
heir troops encourage: each man lays about him 

To moſt of his ſtrength ; the faulggions ſmite, 

The lances ſhiver ; and the welkin be 2 

With th' uproar of the ſoldiers: from their breaths 

And pantings riſes a thick cloud : they fall 

Oppreſs d with wounds ant violence. At length, | 

According to our wiſh, our troops prevail! 

Faſt fall the foe : we preſs upon them: thus 

Fierce in our ſtrength, we conquer d. Not a man 

Yet fled, or ſtarted from his poſt, but each 

' Fought and maintain'd-his, ground a. they'd ſooner-loſe-- // 
Their life, than wn kation: each that falls, E 

2 a 
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Falls where Ne ſtood, and keeps his rank in Gen" 
Amphitryon, ſeeing this, orders the horſe | 
To charge upon the right: they quick obeying, 
With outcries and briſk onſet 4 ip upon them, 
And tear and trample on the 4 impious foe, | 


MERCURY. 


He has not utter'd yet a ie word, | 
That is not true; for I myſelf w s preſent "FINK"? 
So was my father, when thay foußht this battle. 


* 


. s 0814. 


The foe betook themſelves to flight, which added. 
New ſpirit to our men: the Teleboans 
Had, as they fled, their bodies fill'd with darts. 
Amphitryon s ſelf, with his own hand, cut of 

| King Pterelas's head, The feht continued 
From morn to evening. : | 


„ «„ „* 


Next day the magiſtrates, all drown'd in tears, 

Came to us from the city to our camp; 

With cover'd hands intreat us to forgive 

Their tre spaſs, and ſurrender up themſelves, 

Their city, children, with all things divine 

And has, to the Thebans, all to be - N 
In their poſſeſſion, and at their diſpoſalll. 
Lally, ny lord Amphitryon was preſented | 

With the gold cup King Pterelas us'd to "I 
In token of his ur. 


o 


III. The e falling ſentiment is not 5 beautiful, but 
admirably Lp to the ſituation of the IOW: 


ALCMENA. 


How feanty are the pleaſure's i in life's courſe, 
It plac'd in oppoſition to its 9 


0 
uy _” 
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For in the life of man to ev'ry one a 0 
"Tis thus allotted, thus it pleaſes heaven, | 
That ſorrow, her companion, ſtill ſhould tread 
Upon the heels of pleaſure Wand. if ought 

of good befal us, forthwith there un follow 
Of ill a * portion. : 


- 


„) © #* 


Here ſeem I now deſerted and forlorn, 
Since he I doat on, prizing above ls | 
Is abſent from me. . 4 


* Ss 1 * 5 1 


That he has conquer 4, and is hows return d 
With honours heap'd upon him: — That's a comfort; 
Let him be abſent ; ſo that he return 
Crown'd with the acquiſition of bright fame, 
I'll bear it, his departure, with a mind . - 
Reſoly'd and ſtedlacb.—it this recompenſe 

Be given me, that my huſband ſhall be irc 
A conqueror in battle, I ſhall think _ 

I have enough.D_ _ Valour's the beſt MEIN :; 
"Tis valour that ſurpaſſes all things elſe : 

Our liberty, our ſafety, life, eſtate, 

Our parents, children, country, are by this 
Preſervꝰ d, protected: Valour ev'ry thing 
Compriſes in itfelf ; and every good | 
Awaits the. man who i is yy of valour. 


IV, The character of u vile, 1 — 


She has a Iyi tongueth wit that's ripe 
For miſchief 20 aſſurance fo undaunted, - 


Nothing can ſhake it: whoſoe er accuſe her, * 
She would not ſtick at perjury to refute him. 
She has at home, within herſelf, a mind 

Fraught with falſe words, falſe actions, and falſe Lis 
Tricks, ſtratagems, devices, and intrigues, 

Nor need a woman who is bent on ill, 


G 3 0 - Seek 
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Seek from abroad the means, who is beruf 
All plot. 
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V. The chongtieh. of [Yzonr and Porr, by 
way of prolegue. 


LUXURY. 


” > 
— —— Pow 
— 


- 
—— 
Dy 


Follow me, = mat) you may perform 
* Our office. | 


» oo 


. io follow : but am Weng 
Where wil your journey end, 


LUXURY, 


"Tis here: — behold, - T'v 
ASS Sa go in. perry 


L UXUR v. bk „. 
on the ef 
a Leſt any of you l 
Be loft in error, I'll in brief condutt you « 
In the right road, provided you will hear. | 


Furſt then, and who I am, and who ſhe is 

That enter'd here, I'll tell you, if you'll attend, 
Plautus has given me * of Luxury, _- 
The other is my daugh WEL. 
Now, at my 8 why ſhe enter d here, 

Learn, and be all dn ee Tete. 
There is a certain youth dwells in this houſe, 

Who by my aid has ſquander'd his eſtate 
Since then for my ſupport there's nothing He wk 

I 2 giren him my My whom to live 


VI. o 


\ 
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„ „„ 
VI. On the degeneracy of the Times. 


MEGARONIDES. 


 *Tis but an irkſome act to taſk a friend, 
And rate him for his failings : yet in life 

It is a wholeſome and a wile correction. 

Now muſt I chide this neighbourgefriend of mine, 
Howe'er unwilling : juſtice bids me do it, — 
Our morals are ſo tainted with corruption, 
That our ſouls ſicken wiih it even to deaths © 
And evil manners, like well-water'd plants, 
Have ſhot up in abundance q we — gather 

A plenteous harveſt of them. Moſt prefer 
of room intereſt to the public good, 
"Which yields to partial favour. This is hurtful 

In many points, is ſhocking, and a har I 

As well to private, as to general welfare, 


VII. Evctro, or the mifer. 


J would at laſt have found it in my heart, WE 
T' have done things handſome at my daughter's 
wedding. 
I come to'th* market, —aſk the price of fiſh, | 
I find it very dear, lamb dear, — beef dear. 859 
Veal dear, —nay, every thing in ſhort was dear: 
What made them dearer ſtill, I had no money. 
. Seeing that there was nothing I could purchale, 
I came away in rage, and bid adieu © 3 
To the vile'raſcals.. As I trudg'd along, 
I with myſelf reflected, . Feaſt to- dag 
„Makes faſt to-morrow.” 80 I brought my mind 
And ſtomach to this wiſe re ſalve, to marry 
My daughter with as little charge as poſſible, 


, 


G 4 {Going 
* . 
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[ Going up to his Bouſe.] | 
But ha! what do I ſee ? 


The door is open! | | 
And there's a noiſe within! I'm robb'd, I'm plunder'd, | 


80 O K [within] 


Go borrow, if you can, a larger p ö 
Among the neighbourhood ; this is too little. 


reo. 
O O Im undone! 4 


4 


They've ſeiz'd my gold, they're aſking for 

I'm : dead man if 1 don't run this j * 
Apollo, come to my aſſiſtance, kill * 
Theſe robbers with your arrows. 
But why do I delay from running ing 


| Before Im ruin'd paſt recovery? | 


EUCLIO. I 
[Re entering with his pot of monty: 
He's gone,—Good heav'ns! how raſh a thing it is 
For a poor man like me to have concern _ 
Or dealings with a richt one. Megadorus® ® 
Tries to ſurprize.me ev'ry. way whatever. | 
Under pretence forſooth to do me honour, -- 
-  , He ſent theſe cooks in to purloin-this from me. 
15.44 | | pointing to his monty. 
The cock too, which belongs to the old jade, 


Had near undone me: he began to ſcratch * 
The ground up all about, where this was buried, 


My 


4 * The fon in-law, 


E 
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tint gf: 


J 


My * pot! thou half i many enemies, 

so has the gold committed to thy care. # 
The belt that I can do now, is to carry thee: 

Strait to the * of the Goddeſs Falz. 


T here hide thee. Phe 4 
Le fo the. Temple of Faith 


$TROBILUS, (the ene | | 
9 ow ——_ DL from bis lurking-place, 


What did I hear him fay ?=Immortal Gods li 
That he had hid a pot brimful of gold /' + 
Here in this temple. I beſeech you, Faith, | 
Be not to him more fanhful'than to me- 
T'll in, and rummage the whole temple o'er 
To find this treaſure, now. that he's employ d. 
If I do find it, Faith, I'Il offer to you 5 
A gallon full of wine, and faithful meaſure— 
Ill . * dtink it all myſelf. 
' [Gees to the Ti ra of Faiths.” 


* 


1 | 
. 


E U CLI 0 traits © 


"Tis not for nothing that I heard the raven 

On my left hand: and once he ſcrap'd the ground 
And then he croak'd it made my heart to jump 
4 flutter i in wy brenn N ant Nr 


1 


2 #2031108 4 


Pd rather die the worſt of deaths, than now- 
Not lay an ambuſh for this old man's money. 


G. 5 _ +. VVETIV 
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* 2 nie. [Returns with Hint of mg 


Faith-had more faith, I thought ; but ſhe has made 
An aſs of me downright. —If this ſame raven 
Had not ftood by me, oh ! I had been ruin'd, 
Would I could meet this honeſt bird again, 
That gave this foreboding! I would give him 
Good words pe leaſt. . Good * they ſay, colt 
nothing.— 
Now, let me — where can I find a place, 
A lonely one, where I may hide this treaſure? _ 
| [ meditating, 
T here i is T grove without the city walls, - . 
Thick {ct with willows: on that ſpot N fix. * 
Sylogumes will I ſooner _ than Faith, © ; 


STROBILVYS. wy 


F'll run before him,. climb-into a tree, 
And watch where this old fellow hides his money. 


 #8TROBILUS,. 5 4 
wh lee enters with the got 7 money. 


The ride, during on the golden r 
Are not: ſo rich as. I. = of other kings 

J ſpeak not, r abject fellows, 

I am king Ip's Tl — HF 
III go, andy this * vp fafe . . 


. 1 ©. 
* s 21 ” » 


- 
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Tm Jead! kill'd! er'd (=—whither hall ti run " 
Whither not run ?—ftop thief! ſtop thief — 8 
I know n6t—1 fee walk. blinde= | 

I cannot tell for certain where I'm going, 
Or en eee . ++ a * 


4 


1 : . 
„ 


F 
4 


— * = = 


— — —_ — Oh, what have 1 * 

To do with life, depriv'd of ſuch a treaſure ? 

A treaſure that I kept ſo careſully, - _ 0 

And robb d myſelf of comfort! others now* 

Rejoice M' my miſhap, and make them merry | 
* At my nn oh, T cannot bear it, 


II IT. The fol ry of Grips, a 6 fe who Ja 2 
in fiſhing a V 1DULUs, a , ² N made 45 
ofier, and covered with leather, * 


Thanks to my patron Neptune, whoſe abode: 

Is in the briny regions ſtor'd with fiſhes, 

Since he has ſent me from his watry realms . 
Full fraught, and laden with the choiceſt booty: 
My boat too ſafe, which in the ſtormy ſea. | 
Has bleſt me with a new and plenteous fiſhing.. 
*T'was a rare chance. this kind of fiſhery, 

How very wond'rous and incredible ! - 

T have not caught me an ounce weight of fiſh,, 
Save what 5 have here 1 in my 1. 


8 „ „„ „ 


| Not. a ſoul beſides - 
Ts privy to the chance. Now, Gripus, now 
G 6 : Thov 


* 


[_ | 3 2 | | 
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1 bkhaſt a fair occafion to procure 
| Thy freedom of the Prætor. This | do, 
Tuts I'm determin'd 3 TM addrefs my maſter 
Wich art and cunning, = him a ſum 
7 By little and by little, for my freedom: 
| When I. am free, III urchale e houſe and lands,, 
/ Irnd ſlaves, and fit ows-veſſels, and engage 0 
I trafic; among kings I'll ta Sag. bf 
| And then for my amuſement I will build 

A pleaſure- „and copy Stratonicus |. 


3 TI ail about from /place to place; and when. - 
| My- greatneſs. is notorious, . Iwill found. 19, 
7 | A mighty 'city, and will call it Gripus, 

i After my. own name, as a monument 

. Of my exploits-and fame: There I'll ere&* 

3 - A potent monarchy. My mind's reſolv'd 

; | On high and mighty matters. But *twere beſt -- 

| „3% TW DE this evallet „and this king muſt dine 


On fal-and winger f. eee, | | 
1e. 


% Freaſurer to „ Philip of Macon, and afterwards wn 
lexander the Great. '2 18 


+ The common dit of dives 
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. TERENCE. 


* 

Tu W qui ſolus "_ PATH Wann! 
Converſum expreſſumque Latina voce l 
In medio populi ſedatis vocibus effers : | 

Quicquid come loquens, a comnia dulcia GiEEN$. | 


And thou, O Terence, could alone truſs 


The Attic graces to the Latin t 
And ting Menander to the «ar of — ome s. 1 1 3 


duch eee is hy les kaige np? 


72 

T Hrs great and immortal genius was born at 
Carthage, in the year of Rome 560. Hiſtory 

is totally ney concerning. the accident bio 
threw our poet into a ſtate of ſlavery ; happily for 
him, I.. Terentius, a Roman ſenator, diſcovering 
his ſhining talents, not only reſtored him his li: 
berty, but gave him 3 education 


IS 4 


— 


Terence's firſt] Piece 
preſented to the magiſtrates who preſided over the 
public ſpectacles; but previouſly to its repreſenta-- 
tion, he Was obliged. to read it.to Agilius, one of 


the Adiles. The poet's dreſs and manner wary 
ſo much in his disfavour, that he was ſuffered 


read the opening of his play ſeated on a very-low- 
ſtool: Abilius“ had Aus heard a few lines, 


before he deſired him to be ſeated among his gueſts;. . 


adding, we will hear the reſt when you have dined, 
This fortunghe 7 5 a the 1 


the Adrian, which he- | 


Fr 


* | , gl * — 
f p 


# „ 
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of the poet ; and made his company be ſought 
after by the firſt citizens of Rome, Lelius and 


Scipio, two of the moſt eloquent and well-bred ©. 


men among the Romans, honoured him with their 
friendſhip. and prote@ion. In their ſociety, he, in 
a great meaſure acquired that order and exaQtitude, 
that purity and elegance of expreflion, which have 
deen the delight of refined minds, and the ſtanding 

model for every age and nation. 


Soon after the repreſentation of his fixth co- 
medy, he fat out for Greece, with the deſign of 
ſtudying the genius and manners of that celebrated 

ople. He remained abroad ſeveral years, dutin 
which period he made vaſt literary acquiſitions, an 
compoſed ſeveral pieces; but on his return to 
Rome, he was ſhipwreck*d, and had the quel mis: 
fortune of lofing the fruits of ſo many years la- 
bour. This fatal accident made ſuch an impreſs» 
| Fon on his ſpirits, that ia ſhort tine after he died 


with grief at the age of 25 ®; nine years before 4 
hy 


third Punic war, which was in the year of Ro 


594, at Stymphalus, in Arcadia, 
Terence is thus charaCteriſed by C. Cæſar T 


* 
> "IM 
-4 : : | 


bis age, and never returned more. 
2 * A a Aar 2 1 
Sed ut afer ſex populo edidit comedias | 
Iter hinc in Aſiam fecit: navium cum ſemel | 
Conſcendit, viſus nunquam eſt. Sic vita vacat. * 
BET» | e VoLCATIUS: ' 
But Terence having given the town fix play 
Voyag'd for Afia: but when once embark'd, 
Was ne'er ſeen afterwards, He died. at fea, 


4 
& 
3 — - 
* 
. . * 
" 


' ; 4 , * * | N 
48 . \ 


Others ſay, that Terence left Rome in the 35th year of 


* | | p- 
. * . * 
. 1 
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Tu 2 tu in — 0 dimidiate Wan 4 

Poneris, et merito, puri is mattor. 
Lenibus atque utinam ſeriptis ane foret vis 

Comica, ut quato virtus . onore 


Cum Græcis, neque in hac arte jaceres x 
Unam hoc maceror & golee Ubi cel, Teton, * 


att Thod, 0 70 among the firſt de plac'd, 


Aye, and wry a? thou Ha Menander, 
Lives of pureſt dialogue And ob, * 
That bonoup had gone hand in hand with eafe 

In all thy writings ! that thy muſe might ſtand 

In equal honour with the Grecian ages. 

Nor thou be robb'd of more than half thy fame ! 
This only I lament, and * I grieve, $7 6 
There's LR in thee, T\ erence: * 


Terence wrote fix coinclies, | The f. " 44 the 
Adrian, Eunuch, Self. tormentor, and Brothers, 
are from Menander ; and the two laſt, the Step- 
mother and Phormio,. from Apollodorus. Mad. 
Dacier ſays, it would not be eaiy to decide which 
of the ſix is the beſt; ſince each of them has its re- 
ſpective beauties, | The Adrian and Brothers ex- 
cel in beauty of characber; the Eunuch and Phormio 
in vivacity of intrigue 3 and the Self. tormentor and 
Step- mother have the advantage in ſentima, a 
lively painting of the rn and in the EY 
and delicacy of ſtile. 40 2 5 


L here ſelect a ee eee 2˙ Aue | 
through the medium of that excellent eien, 
in blank W by Mo Selen. | 
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"> die Is the fillewing fobloguy e ne paſſages 
| and excellent ö en Het 2 


1772 ” 


- - - a; 8 no . oe en Acchinns 10 


Never return'd, it ſeems | wy from ſup 
Nor, any of the ſlaves, who we 1 d bis. | 1 
 *Tis*'common!y, and oh 55 "tral Pola phi 5 


| If you are abſent, or delay, twere beſt . 
* That ſhould befal you, which your wife bene 
1 Or which! in anger ſhe ſuppoſes of you, 
Than that which kindeſt parents fear. — Your viſe 
If you delay, ſuſpects that, you're engag'd | 
In ſome intrigue, debaueh, or epteſtainment 3. 
Conſulting your, own, happineſs abroad, 5 = 
While ſhe, poor ſoul, is left to pine at homes 
| But what a world of fears boſſes, me now |: n 
=: How many evils I figure to myſelf, -* © Os 
N As cauſes that my ſon. is not return d! 
| Leſt he have taken cold, or had a fall, # 14104} 57 
Or broke a limb !--good heavens !. that a man 
Should doat ſo much, or ſuffer any one 
To wind himſelf fo cloſe about his heart, ip 
As to grow dearer to him than himfelf!' ?! 5 
0 And yet he is not My ſon, but my breiberity;” - 8 
| Whole bent of mind is-whally different. Wi 
I, from youth, upward, even to this day, | 5 e 
Hare led a quiet and ſerene town life; we 
And, as ſome reckon fortunate, ne er matried;.. 
He, in all points the oppoſite of this, od 147 
Has paſt his days entirely in the count 
With Tahrif wy labour; married; had two-ſonss. 
| The elder boy is by adoption mine; = 
Tue, brought him up; kept, loyd him e 
Made him my joy, and all my ſpul; EN 0 0 
| Striving to make myſelf as dear to him. 
F give, o'erlook, *nor think it requi we 'r 
'That all his deeds ſhould be controul'd:; by me; 
Giving him ſcope to act as of himſelf; | 
8 that the pranks of youth, which other children 


* 


Anis! C 


Vp | *. Micio's nephew and adopted ſony 4 


* %,. 0 . — WV i 


This phraſe 
admiſſable in a 
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Hide from their fathers, I have us'd my ſon 


Not to conceal from me. For whoſoc'er © 1 


Hath won upon himſelf to play the falſe one, 
And practice impoſitions on à father, y 
Will do the fame with leſs — = others . | 
And 'tis, in my opinion, better fa 
2 bind your children to you by the ties 
f gentleneſs and modeſty, than fear. | 

2 et my brother don't #ccord in this, 
Nor do theſe notions, nor this conduct pleafe him. 
Oft he comes open-mouti ds y, how now, 

- Micio? 

6 *« Why do you ruin this lad of ours, 
all this diffipation do u 
low him money to afford-all this 7 © - 
66 : You let him dreſs too * "Tis idle in you,” 
—"Tis hard in bim, unjuſt; and out of reaſon. 
And he, I think, deceives Pimſelf indeed, | « 
Who fancies that authority more fim 
Founded on force, than what is built on friendſhip 3 
For thus I reaſon,. thus-perſuade myſelf;  . - 
He who-performs his duty, driv'n to't - 44 
By fear of puniſhment, while he believes | 
His actions are obſerv'd, fo long he's wary t / 
But if he hopes for ſecrelſy, returns * 
To his own ways again: pe hoy SO 
Him alſo inclination makes your own : 


He bus to make a due return, and acts, 


Preſent or abſent,” evermore the ſame a pan 

"Tis this then is the duty of a father, 7 

To make a ſon embrace a life of virtue, 

Rather from choice, than terror or conſtraint. - 

Here lies the mighty difference between +: | 
A father and a maſter. He who knows not . 
How to do this, let him confeſs * n not 4 

= to rule er awed | . 


| IL. The 


have ſubſtituted in the room of one not 
rk of this nature. 


* 
» % 
2 
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II. The converſion of the brother. 


Never did man lay down ſo fair a plan, 
So wiſe a rule of life, but fortune, age, 
Or long experience made ſome change in itz Sy 
And taught him, that thoſe things he thought he knew, 
He did not know, and what he held as beſt, "TH | 


In practice he threw by. The very thing 


That happens to myſelf. For that hard life 
Which I have ever led, my race near run - 


Now in the laſt ſtage, I renounce: and Why f 


Smiling on all; a jovial batch 


But that by dear experience I've been told, 
There's nothing ſo advantages a man, 
_ — and com _ Of this 
My brother and myſelf are livi IM 
He always led an eaſy, chearful i „ 
Good -humour'd, mild, e | 
SV 
His whole expences center'd in himſelf, 
I, on the contrary, rough, rigid, croſs, 


Saving, moroſe, and thrifty, took a wife: 
What miſeries did. marriage bring —had children i 
== A. new uncaſinefs.!—and then beides, Þ3 


Striving all ways to make a fortune for them, 
I have worn out my prime of liſe and h 1 
And now, my courſe near ſiniſh'd, hat return 
Do I receive for all my toil? Their hate, 
Meanwhile my brother, without any care, 


| Reaps all a father's comforts. - Him they love, 


Me they avoid; to him they open all 
'Their — counſels; doat on him; and both 
Repair to him: while I am quite forſaken, - 
His life they pray for, but expect my death. 
Thus thoſe, brought up by my exceeding laboulll 
He, at a ſmall expence has made his own: . 


The care all mine, and all the pleaſure his. 


— Well then, let me endeavour in my turn 
To teach niy tongue civility, to give 8 
With open- handed generoſity, * | 
Since I am challenged to't } and iff ve too Obta 


, * 
/ 
* 


* ” 
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Obtain the love and reverence of my children ! 
And if 'tis bought by bounty and indulgence, 
I will not be behind-hand.—Caſh will fail: 
What's that to me, who am the eldeſt-bora ? 


III. Se rata, or the Step mother, 


How unjuſtly _ , "Ip * 

Do huſbands ſtretch their cenſures to all wives, 
Becauſe of the offences of a few, 
Whoſe faults refle& diſhonour on the reſt ! 
For, heav'n ſo help me, as T'm innocent 

+ Of what my huſband now accuſes me ! 
But 'tis no eaſy taſk to clear myſelf; * 
So fix'd and rooted is the notion in them, 
That fep-mothers are all ſevere. Not I, 
For I have ever lov'd Philumena, NT 
As my own daughter; nor can I conceive | 
What accident has drawn her hatred on me. 
My ſon's return, I hope, will ſettle ally. ow 
And, ah, I've too. much cauſe to with his comings © 


. 


IV. A paſſage from the Phormiz, 5 


2 | | | 
Dia T pres the n of poverry © ene 
id I ſu wel * 
A load 4 ad, ſo inſupportable, * "ys 
As it te now. -I ſaw but now, 
Not far from hence, a miſerable virgin 
Lamenting her dead mother. Near the corpfe Þ 
She ſat ; nor friend, nor kindred, nor acquaintanct, 
Except one poor old woman, was there Bear, .- 
To aid the funeral, Tpitied herr 
Her beauty was too exquiſite, 


0 
„„ SS: 
We went, arriv'd, © : 

And ſaw her,” Beautiful ſhe was indeed! © 
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More juſtly to be reckoned ſo, for . | 
Had no addition to ſet off her beau 
Her hair diſhevelF'd, barefoot, woe- gone, 
In tears, and miſerably clad : that if 

The life and ſoul of beauty had not dwelt 
Within her very 0 all theſe warns. 
Muſt haye extinguiſhed it, 


— 1 


V. Terence fland, anrivalled 6 in narration. Ir h, 42 
Diderot, a pure, tranſparent ſiream, which 
hy with no more ſwifineſs or noiſe than that which i 
derives from its courſe and the ground it runs; over, 
No wit, no diſplay of Jentiment, net @ ſentence that 
wears an epigrammaiical air; none of thoſe defſnitions 
always out * are. M hen he generalizes a 7 
it is in iſo ſimple and popular à manner, 2 
lieve it ia he a comman-proverb. which Z 
nothing but what belongs ta.the ſubje#. ¶ have qo 
this poet over and over with attention; therrare in 
bim no ſuper fluous ator ne" ny pong ſuperfluous. 


in the center. : 


* 


De . in the Gruk 3 * been jufth 
admired ;* Bence we muy conclude, that thiir | Ts 4 
Were equally excellent in this articular. The follow- 
* ones ram Terence, Is. ele! e.. a 


3 3.7 M 0. 18 4 1 8 
You bal lest alt From firſt to 1b and thus. <0 

The conduct of my ſan, my own intent. 

And what part you're to act, you'll know at once 
For my ſon, Soſia, now to manhood grown, 

Had freer ſcope of living: for before x 


How might you know, or how indeed divine 
His diſpoſition, good or ill, while youth, _ 
Fear, and a maſter ex all conſtrain'd Nm. den 


*. SIA 


— 


Rs ”" SY // A. * 
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True, | FOES F 1 
| * : | | . - * 2 
- SB" $. WM; Wi 71. 


The * moſt, as i the bent of pouch apply * 
Their mind to ſome one o horſes : 
Or to the ſtudy of Philoſophy um N 


Yet none of then, beyond the Teſt, did he 


Purſue ;. and yet, in Ac. all. 
I was o Ae 


3:0's 1 K. | 


And not without good cauſe, 
For this I hold to be the golden rule 


Of life, too much of one thing's good for ;nothingy * 
4 þ Moe: 


So did he ſhape his life ts bear himſelf 

With eaſe and frank good humour unto allg. 
Mixt in what company ſoe'er, to them 

He wholly did reſign himſelf z complied 

With ail their humour, checking nobody, 

Nor e'er aſſuming to himſelf; and thus 6-5, 

With eaſe, and free from envy, may you * 

Praiſe, and conciliate friends. 


s 0's 1 4. | 
He rul'd his life 


By prudent maxims: : for as times go now, * ; 
Compliance raiſes friends, and truth breeds hate. 


2 | SIMO, 
. ; * a 
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| SIMO, 
f Nor was I alone 
Delighted with his life, but all the word 
With one accord ſaid all good things, and, prai 
My happy fortunes, who poſſeſt a ſunn 
So good, fo lib'rally diſpos*'d=—In fhort hg B+ 
Chremes, ſeduc'd by this fine character, 7 | 
Came of his on accord, to offer me 
His only daughter, with a handſome portion, , 
In marriage with my ſon. I lik'd the match; 
Betroth'd my ſon ; and this was pitch'd upon, 
By joint agreement for the wedding-day, 


38 0 8 T A. 
And what prevents its being ſo? 
SIM Oo. 


— 


* q 


lu a ſeꝶ days, the treaty ſtill on foot, 
Our neighbour Chrytis dies. hs 


s 0814. 


e hour: 2 8 
Happy for you! I was afraid of Chryſis. 


* 


81 M o. 


My ſon, on this event; was often there 
With thoſe who were the late gallants of Chryſis3. 
Aſſiſted to prepare the funeral; N 
Ever condol'd, and ſometimes wept with them. 


This pleas'd me then, for in myſelf I thought,. lacy 


1 — 
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« Since merely for a ſmall acquaintante- ſake | 

« He takes this woman's death ſo nearly, what 

« If he himſelf had lov'd ? what woul he feel : | 
« For me, his father ?” All theſe things, thought, 


— 


Were but the tokens. and the offices 
Of a humane and. tender diſpoſition. 
In ſhort, on this rag e'en I myſelf 


No ha the funeral, 9 4 ing * 
0 , „ | . 0 2 


— | Wit a 


And wat! g 0 s 4 107 $1 * 


SI M.Q. 


You ſhall bear all. The corpſe 
Borne forth, we follow when among the women 
Attending there, I'chanc'd to caſt wy Fe. 


Upon one girl, in form — 


$SOSIA 
Not bad, parkage: — | 


31 10 


And look; fo madeſt, and ſo beauteout, Salas 8 

That nothing oauld exceed it, As. ihe eam d 

To grieve. beyond the; reſt; and as her air 

Appear'd more JiberaL and ingenuous, 

I went, and aſk'd her women ta > ſhe was. 

Sifter, they ſaid, to Chryſis: when at once 

It ſtruck my mind : & So 1 fo.1.the ſecret's aut; 
* Hencefertk thoſe tears, aud. hence, all. that. com- | 


66 re 


W 


20814. 


| 
| 
| 
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," ee 
Alas! I fear how this affair will end! 
e 


Meanwhile the funeral proceeds: we followg 

Come to the ſepulchre: the body's plac'd _ - 

Upon the pile; lamented : whereupon 

This ſiſter I was ſpeaking of, all wild, 

Ran to the flames with peril of her life, 
Then, then, the frighted Pamphilus betrays . 

His well-diſſembled and Jong-hidden lovez © 
Runs up, and takes her round the waiſt, and cries, _ 

«© Oh my Glycerium! what is it you do? 

« Why, why endeayour to deſtroy yourſelf?” _ 

Then the, in fuch a manner, that you thence _ 

Might eaſily perceive their long, long love, 
Threw herſelf back into his arms, and wept. © 


* 
. 


/ * 4 
„ # S# # ©. 
R 5 „„ 


Nn KK ON 
Oh, Myfis, Myſis ! even at this hour, 
The words of Chryſis, touching my Orang tt 
Are written in my heart. On her death-bed 
She call'd me. I ** poems her; you retir d. 5.4 
We were alone; and Chryſis thus began; 
« My Pamphylus, you ſee the youth and beauty 
« Of this unhappy maid : and well you know, 
« Theſe are but feeble guardians to preſerve _ 
« Her fortune, or her fame. By this right hand 
6 I do beſeech you, by your better — bo 
«© By your tried faith, by her forlorn conditiong . 
I do conjure you, put her not away," Vor. 
« Nor leave her to diſtreſs ! If I have ever, 
« As my own brother, loy'd Jou; or if he 


« Hat 


/ 
% 


— 
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e Has ever held you dear *bove all the world, 

c And ever ſhewn ebedience to your will 

I do bequeath you to her as a huſpand, 

« Friend, guardian, father : all our little wealth 

« To you I leave, and truſt it to your care,” = 
She join'd our hands, and died, I did receive her. 

And onee rreceiv'd f, keep her. | ; 


"= * | * 7 
© ” 
LY 
* 


VII. T URPIL 0.305 


Ce fut alors que la ſcene fẽconde 
Devint Ecole et le miroir du monde; 

Et que chacun, loin dien etre choque, :: | 
Fit on plaifir de 8 voir demaſque. 


N SE 
| OUSSEAVU» 


* - 


T HIS poet was 338 with Terence, 
and like him made choice of Menander for his 

model. He enjoyed a brilliant reputation, and had 

a diſtinguiſhed rank among the ten comic writers 

who illuſtrated the firſt age of Roman literature. 

The writings only of Plautus and Terence have 

eſcaped the ravages of time. There are indeed a 
few fragments extant, which can only ſerve to make 
us regret the loſs of ſuch valuable ptoductions. 


& | y © 
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VIII. 'LUCILIUS. 
L'ardeur de ſe montrer, et non pas de mẽdire, 


Arma la vẽrité du vers de la ſatire. 

LocikE, le premier, ofa la faire voir, 

Aux vices des Romains preſenta le miroir, | 
Vengea l'humble vertu de la richeſſe altiere, . 
Et Fhonnete homme 2 pied du faquin en litiere, 


HIS illuſtrious Roman was by his contempo- 
raries ſtiled-the Faince of SATIRES; and 
lived in an age when luxury began to be intro- 
duced. at Rome. A train of vices, her conſtant 
attendants, ſoon followed : and the virtuous Lu- 


* 


b "i cilius was ſo affected by his countrymen's change 


of manners, that he made each culprit tremble by 
the wit and poignancy of his writings, as if he hag 
purſued them ſword in hand. The corrupted ſe- 
nator, the hypocrital prieſt, the debauche, the 
miſer, the haughty plebean, the pert coxcomb, 


the ſwaggering poltroon, the prodigal; in a word, 
every vicious or ridiculous character was faithfully 


portrayed in maſterly colours, 


Monſ. Feutry bas tranſlated a fragment of this 


author with his uſual-ſpirit and elegance. 


Qu'eſt-ce que la vertu ? . . e eſt I'ordre, Equite, 
Raiſon, force, grandenr, conſtance, humanite, 
La vertu nous enſeigne et Phonnete et Vtile, 
Et nous fait abhorrer toute dẽmarche vile. 
| A n0$ 
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— | 
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A nos vaſtes projets, elle porn un frein; 
Et montrant le vrai but du pouvoir ſouverain, 
Elle indique le faux des brillantes chimeres, 


ui n'ont jamais ſEduit que des ames vulgaires. 2: 5 

| Cel elle — tranſmet a Phomme — - 

Le droit de $'oppoſer au criminel heureux, _ . 

Se füt · il ẽlevẽ juſquꝰ au rang ſupgſime. | 

C'eſt elle qui nous porte en leur malheur extreme . | 

A fecourir les bans, leur prodiguer nos ſoing, * V 5 

A leur ſauver ſur-tout la honte des beſoins, 
Le vertueux enfin dEvoue à la patrie, 

Sa fortune, ſon bras, et ſa gloire, et ſa vie: 

Aux ſiens, I ſes amis, il fe livre en entier, 

Et ſon propre bonheur le touche le dernier. 


uy 


2 — 
* 
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IX. AFRANIUS, 
Dicitur Arx a toga conyenille Menandro. 
Menander's comic robe AFR ANtus wears. 


THis poet, in the language of Horace, was 
the Menander of the Romans ; and poſleſſed 
the happy talent of diffuſing into the Latin lan- 
guage, the genius and beauties of the Grecian 
poetry. His ſtyle was conſidered as a model for 
its purity, and his ingenious railleries were accom- 
panied by the graces. He has drawn man in every 
point of -view, and his penciling was ſuch as 
ſhewed the hand of a maſter. Afranius took Te- 
rence for his model; yet his comedies were in 
ſome meaſure ſullied by the licentiouſneſs of ſome 
pictures which decoram could never juſtify, What 
TREE 5 Ray: 
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Raynard acknowledged in his maſter Boileau, may 
with equal propriety be applied to our poet, and | 
his maſter Terence. | . 


De tes traits Felatans, admirateur fidele, | 
Ton ſtyle de tout Mus me ſervit de modele; 

Et fi quelque bon vers par ma veine eſt produt. 
De tes dottes legons ce n'eſt que l heureux fruit, 
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X. NO VI US. 


Effutire leves indigna trageedia verſus, 
Vt feſtris matrona moveri juſſa diebus | 
Antererit Satyris paulim pudibunda protervis. 


Hot 


For as a matron, on our feſtal days 
Oblig'd to dance, with modeſt grace obeys, 
So ſhould the muſe her dignity maintain, 
Amid the ſatyrs, and their wanton train. 


N]TOVIUS was the firſt poet among the Ro- 

A W mans who compoſed with ſucceſs te ATE 
LAN; which, as I haye already remarked, were 
compoſitions reſembling the Italian burclettas... : 


- 
* 


5 
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THE SECON® AGE. 


- 1 


(100 Tears before Chriſt). 
XL, LUC RET IU S. 


Heureux qui, retirẽ dans le temple des ſages, 
Voit en paix ſous ſes pieds ſe former les orages,, _ 
Qui contemple de loin les mortels infenſ6s * 
De leur jong volontaire eſelaves empreſſs : 
Inquiets, incertains, du chemin qu il ſaut ſuivre;. - 
dun penſer, r 
Dans I'agitation con ⁰a nt leur beaux jours, 
Pourſutvant la fortũne, et ram pant dans les cours. 3 
O vanite de Phomme! & foibleſſe! O miſere! _ 
1a ol en: A LVERKTLUS,. 
HIS celebrated poet-philoſopher way deſcend- 
ed from an Nuſttious family among the Ro- 
mans, and Was 1 with J. Cæſar, 
Cicero, and Catullus. Had he choſen the career 
of politics, he might have made a diſtihguiſhed 
figure among the rſt perſonages of that famous 
republic 3 but his paſſion for retirement and poetry 


prevailed over that of ambition. 


* 


From his tendereſt infanch, our poet gave ſtrong 
indications of genius; his 'progrefs' was ſo very 


rapid in ſchool-learning, as induced his friends to ; 
4. lend him to Athens, as the ſeat, of the arts and * 
9 A 
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- philoſophy. Under Zeno he ſtudied that ſyſtem of 
Epicurus, which afterwards became the ſubject of 
his poetic talents; a poem replete with errors and 


beauties, 
Ovid, his writi 


" 


And if we may credit the prediction of 
ngs will endure to the end of the 


XII. DECIMUS LABERIUS. 


Et Lanza: mimos, et pulchra poemata . Hor; 


T 


HfS poet was raiſed to the dignity of a Rowan 
Knight by Julius Cæſar; and excelled in the | 
compoſition called Mimi or farees,. which were 


purely written for diverſion and laughter, © | 


Among the Romans, a man of birth could not 


appear upon the ſtage 


without being diſhonouted 
That celebrated conqueror, however, ordered our 


noble author, at the age of 60, to perform before 
ologue upon the occaſion, as_pre- 
acrobius, is reckoned a. maſter- piece 


him. 


His 


ſerved, by 


pr 


of the kind, and is thus tranſlated into French, 


«© On m'a reduit, preſque ſur la fin de mes 
cc jours, la dure neceſſitẽ qui traverſe nos deſſeins, 
c dont tant de mortels ont voulu, & fi peu ont pu 
« Eviter les coups violens & impiẽvus ! Moi, qu 


® Literally: — And I m 


Laberius as beautiful poems. 


„ dans 


ay admire even the farces of 
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« Jans la fleur de Page avoit tenu contre toute ſo- 
« licitation, toute largeſſe, toute crainte, toute 
« force, tout erẽdit; me voila, dans ma vieilleſſe, 
« renverſe en un moment par Jes douces inſinua- 
« tions de ce grand homme, {1 plein de bonte pour 
« moi, et qui à bien voulu s'abaiſſer a mon 
« egard juſqu'a d' inſtantes prieres. Apres tout, ſi 
« Jes Dieux meme ne lui ont pu rien refuſer, 
« ſouffiroit-on, moi, qui ne ſuis qu'un homme, 
« que j'euſſe ofE lui refuſer quelque choſe? II 
« faudra donc qu'après avoir vecu ſans reproche 
&« juſqu'a foixante ans, ſorti Chevalier Romain de 
« ma maiſon, j'y rentre comedien, Ah ! Pai vecu- 
« trop d'un jour! O fortune, exceſſive dans les 
« biens, comme dans les maux, fi tu avois reſolu 
« de fletrir ma reputation, et de nrenlever cruel- 
e lement la gloire que je m'Etoit- acquiſe par les 
lettres, pourquoi ne m'a-tu pas produit ſur le 
« theatre lorſque je pouveis cẽder avec moins de 
« confuſion,- et que la vigeur de age me met- 
« toit en Etat de plaire au peuple et 3 Cæſar? 
« Mais nenen fur la ſcene? 
« La bonne grace du corps? Vavantage de la 
« taille? la vivacite de “action? Pagrement de la 
„voix! rien de tout cela. De mème que le 
« lierre, embraſſant un arbre, Vepuiſe- mſenſible- 
« ment, & le tue; ainſi la vieilleſſe, par les an- 
« nees dont elle me charge, me laiſſe ſans force, 
« et preſque ſans vie. Semblable à un ſepulchre, 
je ne conſerve de moi que le nom.. 
Julius Cæſar reſtored; our poet again to his 
former honours, hee . Jt: 
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Les traits de fou Wb pinceau 
Plairont toujours, \ et de races en races 
Viviont graves dans les faſtes des Graces. 


TH IS ingenious and amiable nobleman; was 


born at Verona; and by his addreſs and poetia; 


talents acquired.the friendſhip of the greateſt cha- 
racters that Rome ever produced. Cicero, in 
W was among the number of. his ine 
Umates, | | 


XIV. CALVUS, 


WET $321 Nul bear nulle erreur 
5 N'ont terni Veclat de ſa vie: 
Les Graces, à l'envie, formerent fon gear, 
La ſageſſe forma ſon coeur, 


2 IS friend of Catullus poſſeſſed talents 
- which are ſeldom found united; Calvus was 
an excellent poet; and an orator of the firſt eſtima- 
tion, Antiquity may indeed-boaſt of authors who 
have exerciſed them both, but never with equal 
ſucceſs : The proſe of Vireil, Horace, Petrarch, 


and many other poets, having never * any 
figure 


/ 


— 


1 
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figure in the world; nor would the verſes of Cæſar, 
Cicero, and Pliny, have handed them down to poſ- 
terity. Caluus prineipally excelled in his ſatires. 
This poet and Catullus are the only writers in the 
Latin language who can in any meaſure be com- 


” 4 


pared to Anacteon. 


XVI, C. HELVIUS CINNA.. 


Ego diu pingo, quia pingo æternitati. 


HIS poet was alſo the intimate of the ele- 
= gant Catullus, and was remarkable for with- 
holding from the public for nine years, his excel- 
lent poem called Smyrna. Great men of anti- 
quity piqued themſelves upon the art of poliſhing 


and refining their works. Demoſthenes ſhut him-- 


ſelf up for months together, to forge the thunders 
of his eloquence; Iſocrates employed ten years in 
compoſing his panegyric ; Plato, at the great age 
of 80, devoted his leiſure hours in giving to his 
Dialogues every poſſible elegance and correction; 


Zeuxis was accuſtomed to ſay, nothing could be 
too much laboured for immortality. © 


Hs XVI. M. T. 
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XVI. M. T. VAR R O. 


HIS author was celebrated for his ſatire called 
Menippez, from Menippeus, a cynic philoſo- 
pher and fatiriſt, This ſpecies of compoſition was 
a mixture of proſe and verſe, and treated of mora» 
lity, philoſophy, politics, and polite literature, 
The dialogue of Lucian, entitled Negrogantia ; 
Seneca upon the death of Claudius; Boëtius on 
the conſolation of philoſophy ; and the ſatire of 
the libertine Petronius Arbiter, give us a competent 
idea of theſe Menippean or, Varronian ſatires. Our 
poet had the rank of general, and was by Pompey 
ſent againſt the pirates, where he diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf ſo, as to be honoured with the roftral 
crown. This great man's talents and application 
were ſuch, that he treaſured up a world of know- 
ledge, and is ſaid to have written ſeveral hundred 
volumes upon the languages, hiſtory, the afts, and 
| philoſophy, Cicero ſpeakswvf our author with the 
warmeſt applauſe; Quintilian calls him the molt 
learned of the Romans; and ſpeaks of his havin 
a profound knowledge in his own language, wel 
verſed in antiquity, and the Greek and Roman hiſ- 
tory : however, he deemed the reading of his works 
would make us better informed than eloquent. 
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XVII. PUB, TERENTIUS VARRO, 
Tur S author bs 200750 of 4 . 


ö 


d I noiſe, and is ranked by good judges among the 
— firſt claſs of the Roman poets. He wrote a poem 
$ on the war againſt the Seguanians, and tranſlated 
. into Latin the Argonautes of Appollonius. His 
- favourite ſtudy, however, was in. the walk of 


elegy, where he celebrates his paſſion for the lovely 
Leucadia, Virgil had fo great an opinion of Te- 
rentius Vn he adopts many of his thoughts, 

expreſſions, and e 


ntire verſes; the two following 
are an example: f © 


| Aut arguta lacus circumyolitavit hirundo. n 
| „ Geor. I. 1. v. 377. 
Frigidus et ſylvis aquilõ decuſſit honorem. 


Seor. I. 3. v. 40.ů 
6 | XII. RABIRIUS, 
4 H 18 poet has heen conſidered by many little 
cs erte to Virgil, in his poem on the war be- 


tween Anthony and Auguſtus; where reigns a 
ſublimity of tile, poetic enthufizſm, rich imagery, 
with ſuch grandeur of ſentiments, as are never to 
be found but in a genius of the firſt eminence. * 
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(XX, Ca1Us ASINIUS 70110. 


. 0 ru Mex Metello confels civicum 
Bellique cauſas, et vitia et modos, | 
Ludumque Fortune, grayeſque. + 64 
Dayoan amicitias, et arma 234 
Monde expiatis uncta cruoribus, 
Periculoſe plenum opus alez 
* et incedis per ignes | $4 
Suppoſitos cineri doloſo z- 8 


Pai lum ſevere muſa tragadia | 
Deſit theatris: mox, ubi publicas- 
Res ordinaris, grande munus — 
Cecropio repetes ee, 


\Infanis moeſtis provfidium” reĩs, 

Et conſulenti, Pollio, curie ; 

Cui laurus æternos honores 
Dalmatio peperit triumpho. 


* * 4 „ „ 


O Pollio, thou the great defence 
Of ſad, impleaded innocence, 
On whom, to weigh the grand debate, 
In deep conſult the fathers wait; 
| For whom the triumphs o'er'Dalmatia fprea# 
| Valating honours round thy N 4 nad. - 


„ bo 
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Of warm commotions, wrathful jars, 8 
The growing ſeeds of civil wars; FIX 
Of double Fortune's cruel games, 
The ſpecious means, the private aims, | » 
And fatal Itiendſhips of the guilty greats. . 
Alas! how fatal to the Roman ſtate! 


Of mighty legions late ſubdu'd, | 
And arms with Latian blood imbru'dy. , 
Yet unaton'd .(a labour-vat ! _ | 
Doubtful the die, and dire the caſt!)* 
Vou treat adventurous, and incautious treads 
On fires with faithleſs embers overſpread z * 


Retard a white thy glowing wein, 
Nor fewell the ſolemn tragic ſcene ; . 
. And when thy ſage, hiſtoric cares | 
Have form'd the train of Rome's affairs, 
With lofry rapture re-inflam'd infuſe 
Heroic thoughts, and wake the: buſkin'd muſe, . 


F HS celebrated pro-conſul in his retirement: 
from public affairs, compoſed ſeveral trage 
dies, which, in the opinion of* two of the greateſt: 
poets Rome ever produced, had equalled their- 
theatre to that of Athens.. | | 
Auguſtus employed every meaſure to gain over 
this poet-general to his intereſt : ſtill he remained 
inflexibly attached to his friend and benefactor 
Marc Anthony. When the Emperor found that 
no promiſes nor intreaties would prevail, he had 
recourſe to ſatire. Pollio's friends adviſed him to 
anſwer this literary attack: I ſhall take particular 
care, ſaid he, how I write againſt a man who can 
anſwer me with a proſcription, | 
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The marble Tables make this honourable mens 
tion of our noble, author. 


Caius Aſinius Pellis, Pro-conful anno —— ex x Par. 


thineis clave calendas Novembres. 


6 BOY IE o R, " 


, 
* 


Pollio, the Fas- een in the year —— = triumphes 


the 25th day of October, for his rouge 
of the Parthinzans,. EY 
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xx. CORNELIUS GALLUS. - 


Sing then, my Gall us and his hopeleſs vows, - | 

Sing, while my cattle crop the tender browze ; 

The vocal grove: ſhall anſwer to the ſound, - ' 

And echo, from the vales, the tuneful voice rebound. 

What lawns or woods with-held you from his aid, | 

Ye nymphs, when Gallus was to love betray'd ; 2 

To love, unpity d by the cruel maid? 5 

Not ſteepy Pindus could retard your courſe, 

Nor cleft Parnaſſus, nor th'Aonian ſource: 

Nothing that owns the muſes could ſuſpend , -— 

Your aid to Gallus, Gallus is their friend: _ 

For him the lofty laurel ſtands in tear | 

And hung with humid pearls the lonely ſhrub appears; 

Mznalian pines the godlike ſwain bEmoan; - F; 

When. ſpread beneath a rock he figh'd alone, | 

And cold Lycæus wept from every dropping ſtone, 
7 ; * Vinoit.. 


- 


HIS Poet is among the number of thoſe who- 

have immortaliſed the- Auguſtan age. He 
was born of obſcure parentage, at Frejus in France, 
about 66 years before the Chriſtian æra. Auguſtus 
patroniſed this Gallic writer in his poetical career, 
and his fame ſoon ranked him with Catullus, 
Tibullus, and Propertius; and ſome of the firſt- 
rate geniuſſes did not ſcruple to compare him with 
— prince of epic poetry, who was his friend and 
rival, . | 


The 


\ 


— 
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The monuments which ftill remain of. this 
friefaſhip, ſo glorious for the memory of Gallus, 
are the moſt finiſhed pieces ever produced : I mean, 
the epiſode in the fourth book of the Georgics, 
which is the cloſe of our poet under the feigned 
name of Ariſteus,. Some writers mention his being 
the Melibceus in the firſt, Eclogue ; but no one 
doubts his being the ſubject of the tenth, that 

chef-d exure of paſtoral poury. 


The limits preſcribed to a work of this nature, 
will only permit me to mention his other panegy- 
riſts, ſuch as Catullus, Ovid, Propertius, 4 . 
hullus, who have unanimouſly- tranſmitted the 
name of Gallus to the lateſt poſterity, 
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With regret IT add his fin of ingratitude ;. that 
notwithſtanding Auguſtus had raiſed our poet to th 
firſt dignities in the empire, yet he treacherouſll: 
conſpired againſt his noble beneſactor. Gallus, 
to avoid the infamy attending ſo fou] a crime, put 
an end to his exiſtence in the fortieth year ob 
his age. WR 
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A golden column next“ in rank appear'd; 

On which a ſhrine of pureſt gold was rear'd x; 
Finiſn'd the whole, and labour'd every part, 
With patient touches of unweary'd art: 

The MANTUAN there, in ſober triumph fate, 
Compos'd his poſture, and his look ſedate 

On Homer ſtill he fix'd a rev'rend eye, 
Great without pride, in modeſt majeſty. _ 

In living ſeulpture on the ſides were Nread 
The Latian wars, and haughty Turmus dead 3 
Eliza ftretch'd upon the fun'ral'pyre, 

Eneas bending: with his aged fires 
Troy flam'd in burning gold, and o'er the throne 


Aa Ax? THE May, in golgen cyphers. hong... © 
FHE Prince of Roman epic Poets, was bor 
1 at Mantua, and was firſt known at Rome b 
his excellent Ecl ues, which Horace has characy 
teriſed in the two following lines | 


b. 
e 


— ww w_ wn Molle atque facetum, 
VIRGILIO annuerunt gaudentes rure CamenZs- 


On Vril all the rural muſes ſmile, 0 
Smooth flow his lines, and elegant his ſtile. 


- This great nher was the firſt who introduced 
three new ſpecies of poetry among the Romans, 
which he copied, imitated, or A 


. : After Homer. 5 1 85 


% 


— 
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three of the greateſt maſters Greece ever produced, 
Theocritus and Homer are adjudged by many 
_ critics to ſurpafs him in paſtoral and epic poetry; 
but they unanimouſly agree in giving the palm to 
his Georgics in preference of Heſiod. Mr Dryden 
conſiders this poem to be the moſt complete, ela- 
borate, and finiſhed piece of all antiquity. 


* 


The Eneid is of a nobler kind; but the Geor- 
gie is a more perfect compoſition. ; the one has a 
greater variety of beauties, but thoſe of the other 
are more finiſhed and exquiſite. In a word, the 
Georgic has all the perfection that can be expected 
in a poem written by the greateſt poet, in the 
flower of his age, when his invention was ready, 
his imagination warm, his judgement- ſettled, and 
all his faculties in their full vigour and maturity. 


- The Greeks and Romans have nothing more 
beautiful or more perfect, than the works of 
Homer and Virgil: They are the ſource, model, 
— rule of good taſte; and taſte is the ſovereign 
egiſlator in matters of literature : Conſequentiy, 
every perfon of letters ought to have a thorough 

knowledge of their reſpective compoſitions, For 
they have fomething divine in their expreſſion; tis 
indeed impoſſible to expreſs their thoughts with 
more force, energy, dignity, , harmony, and 
-precifion, No author, or man, ſays Pope, ever 
excelled all the world in more than onewfaculty ; 
and as Homer has done this in INveEnTION, Virgil 
bas in JupGEMENT. Not that we are to think 
Homer wanted judgement, becauſe Virgil. had it in 
a more eminent degree; orthat Virgil wanted in- 


vention, becauſe Hamer was. ſuperior to him in that 
, =D . par» 


* 
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articular: each of theſe-great authors had more of 
both, than perhaps any man beſides, and are only 
ſaid to have leſs in compariſon one with another. 
Homer was the greater genius; Virgil the better 
artiſt, In one we | moſt admire the — in the 
other the work. One may alſo add, that Homer 
hurries and tranſports us with a commanding i im- 

pune Virgil 1 leads us with an attractive ma- 

Hoey ſcatters with a generous profuſion ; 

n beſtows with a careful magnificence. Ho- 
mer, like the Nile, pours out his riches with a 
ſudden overflow; "Virs il, like a river in its banks, 
with a gentle and couſtant ſtream. When we be 
hold cheir battles, theſe poets zeſemble the heroes 
they celebrate, Homer, boundleſs, irreſiſtible as. - 
Achilles, bears all before him, and ſhines more and 
more as the tumult increaſes; Virgil, _—_ wen 
ing, like Eneas, a undiſturbed in the 
of the action, diſpoſes all about him, and ——.— 
with apparent tranquillity. And when, like his 
own Jupiter in his terrors, ſhaking Olympus, ſcat- 
tering the lightning, and firing the heavens; Vir 
gil, like the ſame power in. his benevolence, 
counſeling with the gods, Ia laying plans for empire, 
and regularly ordering his whole creation. | 
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daes be the downs our flocks together feed; 
| And ſince my voice can match your tuneful 
Why ſit we not beneath the grateful ſhade, 

Which hazles, intermix'd Wy We» I 


Za | MOPAUS. | of 1 


Whether you pleaſe that Flran ſcene to te, 
Where whiſtling winds uncertain ſhadows wakes. 
Dr will you to the cooler cave ſucceed," 


= RO mouth the "—_—_ vanes dasein 


. * K M nee ea dot 
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Your n mee and your years command the A ; 
Amyntas only rivals you in. 11 25 


oP 50'S 


What will not that. bn hepherd 3 
Who thinks his voice with Phoebus may compare 2 
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MEN, 


Begin vou firſt; if either Alcon* s a Ga 
g Phillis have infpir'd your lays: - 

MH 10 ou mourn, or Codrus you commend | | 

"ow and N ee mall tend. 


\Worevs. ö F 1 


or al I lithee the lad verſe; repe peat, 
Which on the beech's bark I lately writ? 

I writ, and ſung betwixt; now bring the ſwain 1 
Whoſe voĩce * . a= * him och the N FA 4 


* 2 - p 
v * 9 * S 
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; Such as the 4 the tall olive 8 
Or the pale ſallow to the bluſhing —vag i 1 
Such is his voĩoe, if I can judge arig | * 
Comper'd 66 hinoin Tonmatand | 1 } 


Oos USV n 9 


* ö 


No marks but P and hear the ge pom yr 9 _ 
The gloomy” grotto makes a doubtful day: 
The nymphs about the breathleſs body wait 
Of Daphnis, and lament his cruel fate. | 
The trees and floods were witnefs to their tears: | 
At length the rumour reach d his mother's ears. I} 

The wretched parent with a s haſte, 2 
Came running, and his lifeleſs limbs embrac'd: 205 
She ſigh'd, the ſobb'd;; and furious with deſpair, | ? 


She rent her garnients, and ſhe tore her hair; 

Accuſing all the gods and ev'ry ſtar. | 

The ſwains forgot their ſheep, nor near the brink 

Of running waters brough ghs their þ herds to drink, 

The thirſty cattle; of themſelves, abſtain'd . 
From wang and their y fare diſdain'd, 0 The 


* 
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he death of Daphnis woods and hills deplorez 
They caſt the — to Lybia's deſart — a | 


The Lybian lions hear, and hearing roar. 


Fierce tygers Daphnis taught the yoke to bear, 

And erk with curling ivy deck'd the ſpear 
Daphnis did t ĩtes to Bacchus firſt ordan, - 
And holy revels for his reeling train, WP - - 
As vines the trees, as grapes the vines adorn, | | 
As bulls the herds, and fields the yellow corn  - 
So bright a ſplendor, ſo divine a gro n 
The glorious Daphnis caſt on his illuſtrious race. 
When envious, fate the godlike Daphnis tox, 
Our guardian gods the fields and plains forſook:: - 
Pales no longer ſwell'd the teeming grain, 


Nor Phoebus fed his oxen on the plaing 
No fruitful crop the fickly fields returng _ M X 
But oats and darnel choak the rifing corn. , 
Had where the 2 _ _ m_ #2 ? 
ow knotty burs and thorns diſgrace the ground, 

Come roar bur come, and ſtrew with 2 the plain, | - 
Such funeral rights your Daphnis did ordain.  * 7 
With cypreſs boughs the cryſtal fountains hide, 

And foftly fot the running waters glidez + 1 
A laſting monument to Daphnis raiſem N 
With this inſcription. to record his praiſe : ; F. 
Daphnis, the fields delight, the ſhe eloye, - * H 
Renown'd on earth, and deify'd above; 7. 
Whoſe flock excell'd the faireſt on the plains, T1 
But leſs than he himſelf ſurpaſs'd the ſwains, , - A1 
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O heav'nly poet! ſuch thy verſe appear, ö; 2 
n 


O fortunate young man, at leaſt your lay 


So ſweet, ſo —— to * raviſh'd ear, 
As to the weary ſwain with cares d, 
Beneath the fylvan ſhade, 3 142 
As to the fey'riſh traveller, when firſtt 
He finds a cryſtal ſtream to flake his thirſt : 

In ünging as in piping, you excel, -- | 
And ſcarce your maſter could perſorm ſo well. 


Are next to his, and claim a ſecond prai 
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Such as they are, my rural ſongs I join, | 
To.raiſe our Daphnas to the pow'rs divine 


For Daphris was ſo good to love hate er was mine. ; 9 | 


MOPSUS. 1478 99 7 41 


How is my foul with ſuch a promiſe rais'd! 
For both the boy was worthy to be prais'd 
And Stimichon has often made me long - 
To hear, like him, ſo ſoft, ſo ſweet a ſong, 


0 
„* 
4 * 
„% 
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Daphnis, the gueſt of heav'n, with wond'ring eyes, 
Views in the milky way the ftarry ſkies ; * 8 
And far beneath him, from the ſhining ſphere, 
Beholds the moving clouds and rolling year. 
For this, 2 chearful cries the woods reſound, 
The purple ſpring arrays the various ground, - 
The nymphs and ſhepherds dance, and Pan himſelf 
The U ſpoils, . 
e wolf no longer prowls for nig ls, 
No birds the Cree Hee, wa ſt the toils: 
For Daphnis reigns above, and deals from thence 
His mother's milder beams, and peaceful influence, 
The mountain tops unſhorn, the rocks rejoice ; 
The lowly ſhrubs partake of human voice, 
Aſſenting nature, with a. gracious nod, 
2 him, and ſalutes the r God. 
eſti itious ever good to thine 3 & 
Behold: four hallow'd altars we deſign ; | 
And two to thee, and two to Phoebus riſe; 
On both are offer*'d annual ſacrifice. . 
The holy prieſts, at each returning year | 
Two bowls of milk, and two of oil ſhall bear, 
And 1 a the gueſts. with. friendly bowls will 
cheer | bi: oe 


Two goblets will I crown with parkling ing wine, 
The gen'rous vintage of the 4 ian vine; 
Theſe will I pour to thee, and make the nectar thine, 


— 
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"And the fearce cover "d pebbles Bente, chide, 


In winter ſhall the genial feaſt be made 
Before the fire ; by ſummer ſhade. 

Dameetas ſhall perform the rites d vine; iq i. 
And Ly&ian Egon in the ſong ſhall join, 
Alpheſibeeus tripping, "ſhall. advance, 
And mimic fatyrs in his antic dances _ 
When to the nymphs our annual rites we pay, 
And when our fields with $5 ar we ſurvey : 
While ſavage boars: delight in ſhady woods, 
And finny Eh inhabit in the floods; 

22 hoes on thyme, and locuſts feed on dew, © © 


| Thy grown) ſwains theſe honours ſhall renew, | 
Such hon Ta 


ours as we pay to pow'rs divine, 
To Bacchus and to Cree ſhall be thine. x | 


Such annual honours ſhall be given, and thuu 
; SETTER and ſhall condemn thy 8 to n 


— 


e u orsus 
What preſent worth th ee en Mophus find? . 


Not the ſoft wiſpers of the ſouthern wind, 


That play through trembling trees, delight e 


Nor murm' ring billows on the founding ſhore; 
Nor winding reams that through the valley glides 


— 


* * M. 


* firſt this tuneful pipe 4 the Game. p 
That play'd my don's unhappy Lame. 


The ſame that ſungd exra's conqu ring eyes : 
And, nnn W n : 


1 0 sus. 


nern Wie Wepbeek, w. Ach . 
The handle braſs the knobs in equal = , 
Antigenes,; With Kiſſes, "often try 

To beg this preſent; in his Benny e. | 
When youth and love are oe to 


2 
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But what I could refuſe to his requeſt 5 * 17 2 > LY 
Is your's unaſk d, for you deſerveit beſt. 
: 3 1 1221 18 7s OY . *D#YDEN, 


N.. My, 
1 


This eclogue is perfectly dramatic; and begins 
with a dialogue between two ſhepherds, who after- 
wards, in turn, recite their reſpective parts. The 
file throughout is truly paſtoral; nevertheleſs, one 
can diſcover three kinds of degrees in the expreſ- 
ſion. The Rtſt is the eaſy and familiar conyerſa- 


[ 


tion between two actors who ſpeak the language of 


ſimple ſhepherds. The two others are found in 
the recitals of ſhepherds, who are ſhepherds and 
poets, and conſequently infpired with a more ele- 
vated ſtrain. They may therefgre be called the 
comic paſtoral, the elegiac, and the lyrie recita« 
tions; mm 


1 
LOT 32 ith 37 303 12 *. 3 
£4 x 


II. The pleaſures of a country IH 
| Tram ibe ſecond Georgic. . .. 647A 


The peafant, innocent of all theſe i]ls, , * 
With erooked-ploughs the fertile fallows till,” : 
And the round year with daily labour fills. *. | 
From hence the country markets are Tu plyd z 
Enough remains for houſehold uſe beſide; © © * 
His wife and tender children to ſuſtaan , 
And gratefully to feed his dumbedeſerving train. 
Nor ceaſe his labours, till the yellow field 
A full return of bearded harveſt yield; | 
A crop ſo plenteous, as the land to load, © - 
O'ercome — hauees. and lodge on ricks 

abroad. E | < 
Thus ev'ry ſev'ral ſeaſon-is employ'd,/ © 
Some ſpent in toil, and ſome in eaſe enjoy dt. 
The N ewes; prevent the ſprĩaging year; 
The laded boughs their fruits in autumm bear. 
Vor. I, | I Tis 


% 
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»Tis then the vine her liquid harveſt yields, 
Bak'd in the ſun-ſhine of aſcending fields. 
The winter comes, and then the falling maſt, . 
For greedy ſwine, provides a full — | 
Then olives, ground in mills, their fatneſs boaſt 
And winter fruits are mellow'd by the froſt, © 
His cares are eas d with intervals of bliſ ; 
His little children climbing for a kiſs, 

Welcome their father's. late return at night; 

His faithful bed is crown'd with chaſte delight. 
His kine with ſwelling udders ready ſtand, _ 
And lowing for the pail, invite the milker's hand. 


His wanton kids, with budding horns F. d, N 
Fight harmleſs battles in his homely yard) 
Himſelf in ruſtic pomp, on holidays, 3 
To rural pow'rs a juſt oblation pays; 
And on the gapen his careleſs limbs diſplays. '- + 
The hearth is it the miaſt ; the herdſmen round 

The chearful fire, provoke his health in goblets crown'd, 

He calls on Bacchus, and propounds the prize 

The groom his fellow-groom at buts defies ; 
And bends his bow, and levels with his eyes. 
Or ſtript for wreſtling, ſmears his limbs with oil, 
And watches with a trip his foe to foil. _ ö 

Such was the life the frugal Sabines led; 

So Remus and his brother god were bred : 

From whom th' auſtere Etrurian virtue. roſe, 
And this rude life our homely fathers chole, -- 
Old Rome from ſuch a race deriv'd her birth, _ | 
(The ſeat of empire, and the d earth :) 
Which now on leven high hills triumphant reigns 
And in that compaſs all the world contains. 


III. , Deſcription of a cbariot- race. 
Haſt thou beheld, when from the goal they Rarty 
The youthful charioteers with bert heart, 
Ruſh to the race; and panting, ſrartely ber 
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Stoop to the reins, and laſh with all their force; 
The flying chariot kindles in the courſe : 

And now a-low, and now a-loft they fly, 

As bort thro” air, and ſeem to touch the ſky, 

No ſtop, no ſtay, but elouds of find ariſe, q | 

Spurn'd and caſt back upon the follower̃'s eyes. 

The hindmoſt blows the foam upon the firſt: 

Such is the love of praiſe, an honourable thiift ! 
AN ANALYSIS or r R £ENETID. 

BOOK I. 
Xxx as leaves Sicily; upon which Zolus, at 

the requeſt of Juno, raiſes a dreadful ſtorm; /Eneas, © 
with his own ſhip and fix more, are driven on the 
African ſhore, Venus, the mother of. this hero, 
carries her complaints to Jupiter, Mercury is in 
conſequence diſpatched to procure the prince a 
kind reception among the Carthagenians, Eneas 
arrives at the palace of Dido, concealed by a cloud. 
The queen is enamoured of her princely viſitor; 
and requeſts the hiſtory of his adventures fince the 
ſiege of Troy. Is 6-79? 


BOOK I, 


ArTER a magnificent banquet, Mneas MY. 
his various endeavours to repulſe the Greeks ; and 
the ſacking of Troy. Being admoniſhed by Hec- 
tor's ghoſt to ſettle in a foreign country, he carries 
off his father on his ſhoulders, and leads his little 
fon, Aſcanius; but his wife, Creuſa, wandering 
from his ſide, is Joſt in the ſtreets-of Troy oa 
fire. Her Ghoſt appears to Æneas, and tells him 
the land deſtined for his future dwelling. 


12 | BOOK 
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BOOK m. 


' Zxnxas continues his relation of his quittins 
the Trojan ſhores, and his firſt intention of ſettling 
in Thrace; thence he goes to. Delos, to conſult 
the Oracle concerning the place appointed for his 
habitation : but, wiſtakiog the Oracle's anſwer, 
he thought he was to repair to Crete; yet the ttue 
ſenſe of the oracle is revealed to him in a dream, 


He embarks for Italy; — in his way he meets with 


many ſurpriſing adventures, till he lands at Sicily; 
where his father dies; thence he is driven, by a 
ſtorm, to Carthage, 1 8 
BOOE . 

Dio endeayours to detain the prince in Africa, 
She prepares a great hunt for his entertainment; 
Juno raiſes a ſtorm, and ſeparates the hunters; 
/Eneas and Dido ſeek ſhelter in the ſame cave; 
Mercury is ſent from Jupiter to order AEneas to 
| depart for Italy; Dido diſcovers all the variety af 


paſſions incident to a diſappointed love, and reſolyes 
not to ſurvive her diſgrace, 3 
fs. 5 : 


- BOOK v. . 


F.xeas leaves Carthage, and is driven, by 2 
ſtorm, on the coaſt of Sicily,” where he inſtitutes 
the funeral games in honour of his father; after 
c being favoured by Neptune, he arrives in 
Italy. e e 
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Tur Cumzan Sybil foretels Aneas the adven- 
tures he ſhould meet with in Italy. Fhis inter- 
pretreſs of the gods accompanies the prinee to the 
ſhades below, where he was to behold his poſte- 
rity ; ſhe conducts him to his father, who inſtructs 
him in all the ancients believed concerning a fu- 
rare ſtate, and of tranſmigration. He fees paſſing” 
in review the glorious race of heroes who were to 
deſcend from him and his poſterity,  % | 
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"BOOK VII. 


KC LaTinus, having an only daughter, whom 
the oracle had deſtined to a ſtranger, entertains 
Enueas, and makes choice of him for his ſon - in- 


1 law. Turnus being in love with this princeſs, 
and favoured by the queen, breaks the treaty, and 
engages into his party ſeveral neighbouring princes. 
d N | : 
i BOOK vm. 

ANEAS goes in perſon to beg ſnccours from 


Evander, and afterwards to the Tyrians. He re- 
ceives from Venus a ſuit of celeſtial armonr ; upon 
his ſhield are repreſented the memorable actions of 
his poſterity, Is . - 


« 


BOOK IX, 


—_ rw 4 Mm» 


Tuxnvs, by the advice of Juno, takes advan- 
tage of his adverſary's abſence, Sets ſome of his 
lups on fire, which are inſtantly. changed into 

„ nymphs, 
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nymphs. The Trojans reduced to great extremi- 
ties, depute, Niſus and Euryalus to bring. back 
Eneas: this incident furniſhes the poet with the 


beautiful epiſode of their friendſhip, generoſity 


and their fall in the pt. 


BOOK X. wed 


ForITER aſſembles all the gods, and forbids 


them to engage in either party, neas returns to 


| the camp, and makes a great ſlaughter of the ene - 


my. He kills Lauſus and Mezentius; — their 
actions and death are the ſubje& of another noble 
epiſode, Turnus kills Pallas, and is near periſh- 
ing himſelf, when a Tee in the likeneſs of 
FEneas, who ſeemed to fly towards the ſhips, Tur- 
nus purſues him on coke thy 

the cable, and he is cartied, by the . dann to 


his kingdom. 


20 xr M - 


A SUSPENSION of arms take 1 in order to 
bury their dead, Turnus challenges FX neas to 
ſingle combat. In the interval, ; whe attacks 


two different places at once; Camilla ſignalizes 
herſelf, and is killed. The Latian troops are en- 


titely defeated, 


BOOK XII. 

A $1NGLE combat is agreed upon by both gene- 
rals, but the articles are broken by the Rutili, who 
wound /Eneas; but he is miraculouſly cured by 
Venus. Æneas fixes the ramparts] ; and the queen 


grown . 


Juno immediately cuts. 
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grown defperate, kills herſelf. Turnus is forced 


to the duel, and falls. by. the {word of his adver- 
ſary. 1 


SY 


SOME : STRIEING BEAUTIES 
9 the AN * 1 D. 
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In the pathetic Virgil is ation ret all  * 
other epic poets; and in the following - inſtance he 
ſhews himſelf à great maſter. of the paſſions, in 
deſeribing the effects of love, e and reſent- 
ment, The exquiſite pr this affecting 


ſtory, e OA! e ge Py. wat wer 


hiſtory, | oy 1d, 011 10 neibyiue bus 129% 185100 
on. Ladin A un i 5 . 

wry n fut . H 1 
Wu ow glitieci 6 Kuro rd ph 


eee 
boon as the gene Af ly dawn beheld ©  ,. 


The navy mow eng. ras che, at rout ve it 
In pomp and oxder,; from ber NETS... EET: 
And ſaw th? ahandqn'd port and d.cmpy Mere 4 ther 
Thrice her kerce hands, in madneſ; deſpair, oY 
Beat her white breaſt, and tore her golden hair. 


Then ſhall the traitor 4 pods ! (ſhe ſaid, 
And leave my kingdom, and inſulted bed? 
And ſhall not Carthage pour in arms away? 
Run, there, and —— my nayies on the ſea. - 
Fly, fly, with all your ſajls, ye ſans of T'yrez 
Hurl'flames on flames; involye his fleet in fire. 
What have, I faid'! — ah! impotent and vain! 
I rave, I raye, — what madneſs turns my brain v N 
Now can vou, Dido, at ſo late a time, | 
Reflect with horror on your former crime? 


14 Well 


Her orient beam, and 


Well had this rage been ſhowp, when firſt yon led. 

The wrerch, r to e and bed. TY 
= his is the prince, the pious prince; who Oran 

His gods and relics from the Phrygian ſhore 1 Is 

And ſafe convey'd his venerable ſire | 

On his own ſhoulders through the Trojan fire, 

Could I not tear, and throw him ſor a prey, 

Baſe 3 every monſter — 1 . 

Stab all his friepds, his darling fon deſtroy, 

And to his abend et n boy?” 

For, bent on 15 and 8 RW ST (s- 
Say, — could il. dread the doubtful chance oſ war - 
N der flames Meng all the ſeas + 

Wrapt all the flying navy in the blaze 
_ * Deſtrby'U the race, the father, and the ſon, ' 
And crown d the gerral ruin with my on. 
Thou glorious ſup ! hoſe piercing eyes ſurye x 
Theſe worlds terreſtrial in by ery Ways. einde e 
And thou, O Juno, bend thy awful head. 
Great Queen, and guardian of the bridal bed z 
Hear thou, dire Hecate ! from hell profound; 
Whoſe rites nocturnal throꝰ the ſtreets reſound 3 
Hear all ye furies, fiends, and gods who wait 
To pay due vengeance for Eliza's fate! 
Tf to the deſtin'd port the wretch muſt come, 
If ſuch be Jove's unalterable doomm 
Still let him wander, toſs'd from place to place, 
Far from his country, and his ſon's embrace; 
By barb' rous nations harraſs d with alarnis, * 4 


And take the field with unſucceſsful arms z 


r ky 4 oy bd bo had 


N „ 
* 
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For foreign aid to diſtant regions fly, 151 
See all his friends a common carnage lie; 


And when he gains, his ruin to complete, | Furi 
A peace more ſhainefal than his paſt defeat; The 
Nor life, nor empire, let him long maintain, | For 
But fall by murd'rous hands unumely flain, And 
And lie unburied on the naked plain! T0 Stoo 
This vow, ye Gods, Eliza pours in death,” Her 
With her laſt blood, and her laſt gaſping breath !' * 
Oh! — in the filent grave when Dido liess, *. 
Riſe in thy rage, thou great avenger, riſe! R he 
. Againſt curſt Troy, go mighty ſon of Tyre, * 


Go, in the pomp of famine, ſword, and fire? 


— 
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And you, my Tyrians, with immortal hate, 

In future times purſue the Dardan ſtate. ; 
No peace, no commerce with the race be made z 
Pay this laſt tribute to your Princeſs? ſhade; - 
Fight, when your pow'r ſupplies ſo juſt a rage, 
Fight now, fight ſtill, in every diſtant age; 

By land, by ſea, in arms the nation dare, 

And wage, from ſon to ſon, eternal wart 


This ſaid, ſhe bends her various thoughts to cloſe 
Her hated. life, and finiſh all her woes, | 
Then to her huſband's nutſe ſhe gave command, 
(Her own lay bury'd in her native land) 

Go, Barce, go, and bid my filter bring 

The fable victims for the Stygian King, 6 

But firſt beſprinkled from the limpid ſpringng. » 
Thus let her come; and, while I pay my vows, - 

Thou too, in fillets, bind thy aged brows. 

Fain would I kindle now the ſacred pyre, - # 
And ſee the Trojan image link in fire. | | 
Thus I complete the rites of Stygian Jove, . 

And then farewel — a Jong farewel to love! 

She ſaid ; the matron ſtudious to obey, . * 

With duteous ſpeed runs trembling all the way. 


Now to the fatal court fierce Dido flies, 
And rolls around her fiery glaring eyes 
Tho? pale and ſhiv'ring at her purpos'd doom, 
And every dreadful thought of death to come: 
Yet many a crimſon fluſh with various grace, 
Glows on her. cheek, and kindles in het face. 
Furious ſhe mounts the pyre, and draws the ſword, 
The fatal preſent of the Dardan lord; 
For no ſuch end beſto d; — the conſcious bed 
And robes ſhe view'd; and tears in filence ſhed; 
Stood ſtill, and paus'd a moment; — then ſhe caſt 
Her body on the couch, and ſpoke her laſt: 


Ve dear, dear relics of the man I lov'd! 

While Fate conſented, and the Gods approv'd, 
Relieve my woes, this 0 of love controul, 
Take my laſt breath, and catch my parting ſc ul. 


I 5 | My 
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My fatal courſe is finiſh'd, and I go | 
A ghoſt majeſtic to the realms below = NU i 
Well have I liv'd to ſee a glorious town 

Rais'd by theſe hands, and bulwarks of my own 4 
Ot all its trophies robb'd my brother's ſword, 

And on the wretch reveng'd my murder'd lords. 
Happy, thrice happy, if the Dardan band 

Had never touch'd upon the Libyan land, 

T hen preſſing with her lips the Trojan bed, 

Shall I then die, and unreveng'd ? (ſhe faid, * 

Vet die J will, — and thus, and thus, I go " 
Thus fly with pleaſure to the ſhades below. - 
This blaze, may yon proud Trojan from the ſew | 
This death, an omen of his own ſurvey. * | 


Mean time, the ad attendants, as ſhe ſpoke, 

_ Beheld. her ſtrike, and ſink beneath the ſtroke. 

At once her ſnowy hands were purpled o'er, 
And the bright faulchion ſmok'd with ſtreaming pores 
Her ſudden fate 1s blaz'd the city round,. 
The length'ning cries from ſtreet to ſtreet reſound * 
To female ſtirieks the regal dome replies, | 
And the ſhrill echoes ring amid the ſkies; | 
As all fair Carthage, or her mother Tyre, = 
Storm'd by the foe, had ſunk in floods of fire: 

And the fierce flame devour'd the proud abodes, 
With ell the glorious temples of the Gods, 


Her breathleſs ſiſter runs with eager pace, 
And beats her throbbing breaſt, and beauteous face. 
Fierce through the parting crowds the virgin flies, 
And on her dying, dear Eliza cries. 
Was this, my Dido, ah! was this — way 
You took, your eaſy ſiſler to betra | 
Was it for this my hands prepar' 41 the pyre, CY 
The fatal altar, and the funeral fire? 
Where ſhall my plaints begin? ah, wretch- undone + 
Now left abandon'd to my woes alone! | 
Was I unworthy then, to yield. my breath, 
And fhare thy ſweet ſociety in death? 
Me, me you thould have call'd, your ſate to ſhare 


From the ſame * aud the ſame deſpair, oh 


4 
4 


*; 
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And did theſe hands the lofty pile compoſe ? 
Did J invoke our Gods with folemn rows? 
Only — ah eruel4 to be ſent awa 5 
From the ſad ſcene of death I now ſurvey! . 
You by this fatal ſtreke, and J, and all 

Your ſenate, people, and your Carthage fall. 
Bring, bring me water; let me bathe in death 
Her bleeding wounds, and catch her parting breath; 
Then up the ſteep aſcent ſhe flew, and preſt, 
Her dying ſiſter to her heaving breaſt: . _ Tet 
With cries ſucceeding eries, her, robes unbound, - - 
To ſtaunch the blood that iſſu'd from the wound. 
Her boſom groaning with convulſive pain, 

* She ſtrives to raiſe her heavy head in vain, 
And in a moment ſinks and ſwoons again. 
Propp d on her elbow, thrice ſbe rear d her head, 
And 2 der back, and fainted - — bed; : 
Sought wth her ſavimming eyes the golden light, EN 
And ſaw the fun, but ficken'd at the:fight. | 


Then mighty. Juno, with a melting eye, 
Beheld her dreadful anguiſh. from the ſky; ; 
And bad fair Iris, from the _ pole, 

Fly, and Enlarge her agonizing ſoul : 
For, as ſhe dy d by love before the time, 
Nor fell by fate, nor periſh'd for a crime; 
Nor yet had Proſerpine, with early care, 
Clipt from her head the fatal golden hair; 
The ſolemn offering to the pow'rs below-. 

To free her ſpirit, and relieve her woe. 
_ _ Swift from the glancing ſun the goddeſs drew 
A thouſand mingling colours as ſhe flew : 
Then radiant hover'd o'er the dying fair; 
And lo; this conſecrated lock I bear - 
To Stygian Jove; and now, as heay'n ordains, 
Releaſe thy ſoul from theſe corporeal chains. 
The goddeſs ftretch'd her hand, as thus ſhe ſaid, 
And clipt the ſacred honours of her head 
The vital ſpirit flies, no mage confin'd, _ 
Diflolves in air, and mingles with the wind, 


1 
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II. Aneas's panic on the bfs of Creuſa muft encite in 
every r. ader the meſi tender concern aud ſympathy, 


Some hoſtile god, for ſome unknown offence, 
Had ſure bereft my mind of better ſenſe: | 
For while through winding ways I took my flight 
Andifought the ſhelter of the gloomy night; 
Alas! I loſt Creuſa: hard to tell 7711 
If by her fatal deſtiny ſhe fell, 
Or weary ſat, or wander d with affright; Lev 
But ſhe was loſt:for ever tomy ſight, - | 
I know not, or reflected, till I meet 
My friends, at Ceres now deſerted ſeat: 
WMe met: not dne was wanting, only ſhe 
Deceiv*d her friends, her ſon, and wretched me. 
What mad expreſſions did my tongue refuſe |: 
Whom did I not of gods or man accuſe! _ 
This was the fatal blow that pain'd me more 
Than all Tfelt from ruin'd Troy before, | 
Stung with my loſs, and raving with deſpair, 
A bandoning my row forgotten care, 
Of counſel, comfort, and of hope bereft, . 
My ſire, my-fon, my country gods, I left. 
In ſhining armour once again I ſheath 
My limbs, not feeling wounds, nor fearing death;- 
Then headlony to the burning walls F run, 
And ſeek the danger F'was forc'd to ſfrun. 
I tread my former tracks; tho” night, explore 
Each paſſage, ey'ry ſtreet I croſs'd before. 
All things were. full of horror and affright ; f 
And dreadful ev'n the ſilence of the night. 
Then to my father's houſe I make repair, 
With ſome ſmall glimpſe of hope to find her there“, 
Inſtead of her, the cruel' Greeks I met; | 
The houſe was fill'd with foes, with flames beſet. 
Driv'n on the wings of winds, whole ſheets of fire, 
Thro' air tranſported, to the roofs afpire, * - 
From thence to Priam's palace I refort, 
And ſearch the citadel and deſert court, 
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Then, unobſerv'd, I paſs by Juno's church; 

A guard of Grecians had pofleſs'd the porchi : 

There Phoenix and Ulyſſes watch the prey, 

And thither all the wealth of Troy convey. '' 

The ſpoils which they from ranſack*d houſes brought · 

And golden bowls from burning altars caught. | 

The tables of the Gods, the purple veſts 

The people's treaſure, and the pomp of prieſts. 

A mighty train of ſhrieking mothers bound, 

Stood with their captive children trembling round. 

Then, with ungovern'd madneſs I/proclaim,. | 

Thro' all the ſilent Freetz, Creuſa's name, _ 

Creuſa ſtil] T-eall-: at length ſhe hears; * 

And ſudden through the ſhades of night appears. 

Appears, no more Creuſa, nor my wife, 

But a pale ſpectre, larger than the life. ; 

Azhaſt, aſtoniſh'd, and ftruck dumb with fear, 

T ſtood ; like briftles roſe my ſtiffen'd hair. 

Then thus the ghoſt began to ſoothe my grief: 

Nor tears, nor cries can give the dead relief; 

Deſiſt, my much-Tov'd lord, t' indulge your pain 3. 

You bear no more than what'the Gods ordain, | 

My fates permit me not from hence to fly, 

Nor he, the great comptroller of the ſky,. _ 

Long wand'ring ways for you the pow'rs decree z. 

On land hard labours, and a length of ſea, 

Then, after many painful years are paſt, 

On Latium's happy ſhore you ſhall be caſt ;. 

Where gentle Tiber from his bed beholds _/ 

The flow'ry meadows,. and the feeding folds, . 

There end your toils; and there your fates provide 

A quiet kingdom, and a royal bride: „ 

There fortune ſhall the Trojan line reſtore, 

And you for loſt Creuſa weep no more. 


0 h A + 


And now farewel ;. the parent of, the Gods 
Reſtrains my fleeting ſoul in her abodesz _ 8 
I truſt our common iſſue to your care: 


dhe fad; and gliding paſs d unſeen in air. 
ni. 28 
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WI. Deſeription of Pulcan's ſhield for Encas, on 


which is depicted 


The wars in order, and the race divine 

Of warriors iſſuing from the Julian line; 

The cave of Mars was dreſs'd with 3 greens; 

There, by the wolf were laid the martial twins. 

Intrepid on her ſwelling dugs they hung, 

The foſter dam Joll'd out her fawning tongue; . 

They ſuck'd ſecure, while bending back her head, 

She lick'd their tender limbs; and form'd them as ' 
they fed. | EI 


* « p 


Projected for the rape of Sabine dames. . 
The pit reſounds with flirieks: a war ſucceeds _ 
For breach of public faith, and unexampled deeds. . 
Here for revenge the Sabine troops contend; i! 
The Romans p pho with arms the prey defend, 
Weary'd with tedious war, at length they ceiſe, 
And both the kings and kingdoms plight the peace. 
The friendly chiefs before Jove's altar ſtand, 
Both arm'd, with each a charger in his hand. 

A. fatted ſow, for ſacrifice is led, Pp 

With imprecations on the perjur'd head. 

Near this, the traitor Metius, ſtretch'd between 

Four fiery ſteeds, is dragg'd along the green, 
By Tullus' doom; the brambles drink his blood, 
And his torn limbs are left, the vulture's food. 
There, Porſenna to Rome proud Tarquin brings, 
And would by force reſtore the baniſt'd Kings.” 

One tyrant for his fellow tyrant fights; 

The Roman youth aſſert their native rights. 

Before the town the Tuſcan army lies | 
To win by famine, or by fraud ſurprife, 

Their king, half threat'ning, half diſdaining ſtood r 
While Coeles broke the bridge, and ſtem'd the flood, 
The captive maids there tempt the raging tide, + +-- 
*Scap'd from their chains, with Clelia for their guide. 


High 


Not far from thence new Rome appears, with games 
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High on a rock heroic Manlius ſtood; 
To guard the temple, and the temple's god: 
Then Rome was poor; and there you might behold 
The palace thatch'd with ſtraw; now roof d with gold; 
The ſilver gooſe, before the ſhining gate | 
There flew; and, by her cackle, ſav'd the ſtate. 
She told the Gaul's approach: th' approaching Gauls,, 
Obſcure, in night aſcend, and ſeize; the walls, 
The gold diſſembl'd well their yellow hair; 
And golden chains on their white necks they wear. 
Gold are their veſts x long Alpine ſpears they wield: 
And their left arm ſuſtains a length of ſhield; 
Hard by, the leaping. Salian prieſts advance: Ze 
And naked through the ſtreets the mad Luperci dance; 
In caps of wool. The targets dropt from heav'n. 
Here modeſt matrons,. ip ſoft litters driv'n, | 
To pay their vows,” in ſolemn pomp appear: E 
And ogorous gums, in their chaſte hands they bear. 
Far hence remov'd, the Stygian ſeats are ſeen ;.. 
Pains of the damn'd and puniſh'd Cataline, 
Hung on a rock the traitor : — and around, 
The furies hiſſing from the nether ground. 
Apart from theſe, the happy ſouls he draws z, 
And Cato's holy.ghoit diſpenſing laws. 
Betwixt the quarters flows a golden ſea; 
But foaming ſurges there in ſilver play; 0 
The dancing dolphins, with their tails divide 
The glitt'ring waves, and cut the precious tide;. 
Amid the main, two mighty fleets engage 
Their brazen: beaks, oppos'd with equal rage. 
Actium ſurveys the well-diſputed prize; : 
Leucate's wat'ry plain with fouming billaws fries, 
Young Cæſar, on the ſtern;. in armour bright, 
Here leads the Romans and their gods to fight. 
His beamy temples ſhoot their flames afar ; 
And o'er his head his hung the Julian ſtar. | 
Agrippa ſeconds him, with n 4 
And, with propitious gods, his foe aſſails. . 
A naval crown, that binds his manly brows, 


The happy fortune of the fight foreſhows, 


Rang'd 
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And, rich in gaudy robes, amid t 


Rang' d on n the line -oppos'd,. Hat bring 
Barbarian aids, and troo SE Eattern Kings. 
Th' Arabians near, and rians from 
Of tongues diſcordant, and a 9 8 

ſtrife, 

His ill fate follows him, th* Egyptian wiſeG 
Moving they fight; with oars and fork y prowgg. - 
The froth is gather'd, and the water glows, 


- It ſeems as if the Cyclades again 


Were rooted up, and juſtled in the main; 
Or floating mountains mm mountains meet; 
Such is the fierce encounter of the fleet. 
ire - balls are thrown z. and pointed jav'lins fly z; 
The-field'of Neptune takes a purple die, 


The queen herfelf, amid the loud alarms, 


With cymbals tols' d, her fainting ſo diert warms. 
Fool as ſhe wh; who had not yet divin'd 

Her cruel fate! nor ſaw the ſnakes behind! 
Her country gods, the monſters of the ſky, | 
Great Neptune, Pallas; and Love's queen, "RY A 
The dog Annubis barks, but barks in vain, . 
Nor longer dares oppoſe th' »therial train. 

Mars in the middle of the ſhining ſhield _ 

Ts grav'd; and ftrides along the liquid field. 

The Dirſæ ſouſe from heav'n with ſwift deſcent, 
And diſcord, dy'd in blood, with garments my 
Divides the peace : her ſteps. Bellona treads ; 

And ſhakes her iron rod abeve their re | 
This ſeen, Apollo, from his Actian hei 

Pours down his arrows; at whoſe wing 1 fs gh 
The trembling Indians and Egyptians Field 4 

And ſoft Sabeans quit the wat' ry field. 


The fatal miſtreſs hoiſts her ſilken fails; 


And ſhrinking from the fight invokes the gales. 
Aghaſt ſhe looks, ſad heaves her breaſt for breath; 


Panting, and rm with fear of future death. - 


The god had figur'd her, as driv'n along 
By winds and w+ves,. and ſcudding throꝰ the throngs 


Juſt oppoſite,, and Niius opens wide 


His arms and ample boſom to the tide ;; 
And ſpreads his mantle o'er the winding coaſt; 


In which he wraps his youu and hides the tying TY 
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The victor to the gods his thanks expreſs d 3 
And Rome triumph'd with his preſence bleſs'd.. 
Three hundred temples in the town he plac'd ; 
With ſpoils and. altars ev'ry temple grac'd. 
Fhree ſhining nights, and three ſucceeding days, \ | 
The fields refound with thouts, the reets with — 
The domes with ſongs, the theatres with * | 
All altars flame: fore each altar lies, 7 Fru. 
Drench'd in his gore, the deſtin'd ſacriſice. 
Great Cæſar ſits ſublime upon his Gunn: , | 
Before Apollo*$:porch of Parian ſtone; :- 
2 22 yow'd for victory 
And monumental crowns on high, | 
Vaſt — of vanquiſh d nations march rot „ 
Various in arms, in habit, and in tongue. 1 
Here. Mulciber aſſigns the proper place, 1 
For Carians, and th' ungirt Numidian race 3. 
Then ranks the Thracians i in the cond row z: 
With Scythians,, t. in Habra dart and 8 * 
And here the tam'd Euphrates humbl glides ; 
And there the. Rhine ſubmits her Felbag tides; 
And proud Araxes, whom no bridge could bind, 
The — unc ws hh e behind, . 
And Morini, the laſt man kind. + 


y figures dn this 40400 divitely wrought; : 14 


By Vulcan labout'd, and'by Venus brought; 
With j joy and wonder fill the hero's thought. 
Unknown the names, he yet admires the grace; 
And n een rede ar his race 


AMI. ALBIUS | 
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xx! ALBIUS True 


K oy | . 
ALB e ripe candide judex, lize 
Quid nunc te dicam facere in-regrone Pedani/? of T 
Scribere quod Caſ:# Parmenſis opuſcula vincats of h 
— tacitum ſylvas inter reptare ſalubhres, as) by re 
Curantem quicquid dignum ſapiente bonaque: e : 
Non tu corpns eras fine pettore; Di tibi formam, his 1. 
* tibi n en r 38 =p oy — 
8 
01317 
20297 E gall I 115 * 50 5 0 
Do you, while at your country feat © _ * 1 Q 
Some rhyming labours meditate Gi pov 
That ſhall in volum'd bulk ariſe, .. .. _ N. 


And even from Caſſius bear the bre 5 
Or faunter thro” the ſilent ws | Ne 
Muſing on what befits the eel? 55 770 


; Thou art not form > of ele mu, 1 
hy breaft e A; d 


o thee the Gods a form complete. 
'To thee the Gods a fair eſtate . 
In bounty gave, with art to kxow 
How to enjoy what they beſtow. 


HIS amiable nobleman was born at Rome, 
about fixty-four years before the Chriſtian 
ra, To the advantages of rank and fortune, 


——_ and perſonal accompliſhments, he . 
the 


* Dr. Frances adds, « and a kind,” ” to rhing with find, 
which for a very obvious reaſon I have ſuppreſſed. i 
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the reputation of being the firſt elegiac poet among 
his countrymen, At a very 5. period, he was 
patroniſed and diſtinguiſhed by Meſſala Corvinus, 
a celebrated man of exalted character, and un= - 
common abilities, whom he accompanied in ſeve- 
ral military expeditions z but as he himſelf tells 
us, he preferred the myrtles of Venus to the lau- 
rels of Mars, and that he ardently ſought to ſigna- 
lize himſelf under the banners of love. The life 
of Tibullus may therefore be reduced to the hiſtory 
of his Amours z and that hiſtory is beſt known. 
by reading his tender elegies, where is delineated. 
his moſt ſtrikipg features with truth, paſſion, ele- 
gance and delicacy. r wt ot 


The golden age is thus Bappih drk. 
uam bene Saturno vivebant rege, prids quam 
Uri in longas eſt * by * oh 
Nondum ccruleas pinus contemſerat undas,,  / 
Effuſum ventis prabueratque finumz. ; 
Nec vagus ignotis repetens compendia terris 
Preflerat externa navita merce ratem. 
Illo non validus ſubiit juga tempore taurus, 
Nen domito frenos ore momordit equus. : 
Non domus ulla fores habuit; non fixus in agrieg 
Qui regeret certis finibus arva, lapis. | 
Ipſæ mella dabant quercus ultroque ferebant, 
Obvia ſecuris, ubera lactis oves. | 
Non acies, non ira fuit, non hella; nec enſem 
Immiti ſævus duxerat arte faber. a 


This beautiful paſſage is ſo disfigured in our 
ngliſh tranſlation, that I need no apology, I be- 
lieve, in ſubſtituting the language of Abbé de 

 Longchamps, | - es | 
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[Y - 7 
1 


ee Sous le regne de Saturne, de longues routes ne 
tfaverſoient point nos campagnes: qu'on Etoit 
ſage alors! Le pin audacieux navoit point affronté 
les plaines azuree, ni captive les vents dans ſes 
voiles Etendue, Le nautonnier, toujours errant, 
n*'ambitionnoit point encore; de ramener ſon vaiſ- 
ſeau chargé des richeſſes Etrangeres d'une lage 
inconnue. Le taureau ne ployoit pas alors ſou le 
joug, ſon col nerveux. Le courſier indompté n'a- 
voit point encors familiariſe ſa bouche avec le 
frein, Des pottes ne faiſoient pas la ſUretE des 
maiſons; des bornes n'aſſignoĩent pas dans les 


campagnes un odieux E Ee miel cbuloit 
r 


du creux des chEnes, Les ers Eoit fans de 
and les brebis venoient d'elles memes leur 
effrir des mamelles gonflées de lait. La guerre et 
ſes fureurs n*exiſtoient point encore; Part meur- 
= d'un barbare n'avoit point encore fagonne de 
ans; 7 „ i HEN {ty Ts: 


His apoſtrophe to the Gods ij thus expreſſed; 
Parce Pater: timidum non me perjuria terrent,. 
Non dicta in ſanctos impia verba deos. 
od ſi fatales jam nunc explevimus annos, 
; ac lapis his (criptus ſtet ſuper oſſa notis : 
Hic JacET 1MMITI .CONSUMTUS MORTE TIBULLUSS 
MESSALAM TERRA, DU"! SEQUITURQUE MARI. 


& Pere des Dieux, Epargne-moi le remords des 
parjures; ne tonne point dans mon cceur ;, jamais 
blaſpheme n'a fouille mes levres reſpectueuſes: 
mais ſi la meſure de mes jours eſt remplie, * 


Tib 


vie, e 
la dar 
on le 
deter 
nelle 
Emaill 
fum « 
foule, 


Jeux q 


dont 1; 
de my: 


. | 
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liſe au moins ces catacteres ſur le tombeau od re- 
poſera ma cendre: | | 


Ami de Meſlalay ſur les pas du Heros, 
] affrontois les dangers de la terre & des flots, 


1 
| 
'4 
| 
| 
| 
' 


- 


Tibullus's deſcription of ELvsrom it univerſal ad- | 
| | £74 as a chef-d'euvre, 


/ 


; Sed me, quod facilis tenero ſemper amori, 
Ipſa Venus campos ducet in ELYs10s, ; 

Hic choreæ, cantuſque vigent, paſſimque vagantes. 2 
Dulce ſonant tenui gutture carmen aves. 

Fert cafiam non culta ſeges, totoſque per agros. . 
Fioret odoratis terra benigna roſis. 

Hic juvenum ſeries teneris immixta puellis 
Ludit, & aſſiduè prælia miſcet amor. 

Illic eſt cuicumque rapax mors venit amanti, 
Et gerit inſigni myrtea ſerta coma. | 


—— — — oo — 2 


te Aux tendres loix de l'amour, j abandonne ma 
vie, et VEnus elle-mEme m'ouvrira cet ET YSEE on 
la danſe marie ſes accords a Pharmonie des voix; 
on le ramage enchanteur des oiſeaux entretient 
d'ẽternels concerts; ou milrit ſans culture la ca- 
nelle odorante; on les campagnes de toutes parts 
emaillees exhalent de leur ſein fecond, le doux par- 
fum des roſes. La, de jeunes amans reunis en 
foule, et ſans diſtin tion de fexe, ſe livrent à des 
jeux que l'amour anime. La, revivent tous ceux 
dont la tendreſſe a ſignalẽ le trepas ; une couronne 
de myrthe les y diſtingue des autres ombres,” 


cc  T - 


\ 
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Tibullus thus deſcribes the pleaſures of bis retreat frm 


| | the capital. 
Non ego divitias patrum, fruftuſque requiro, 


Quos tulit antiquo condita meſſis avo. 
Parva ſeges ſatis eſt : ſatis eſt, requieſcere recto 
Si licet, et lolito membra levare toro. 
Quam juvat immites ventos addire culififiſtem, 


Et dominam tenero detinuiſſe finu : _ | 
Aut, gelidus hibernus aquas chm fuderit auſter, © 
Securum ſomnos imbre juvanteſequi. £ IP 
Hoc mihi contingat, fit dives jure, furorem * ©. © 
Qui maris, et ixiſtes ferre poteſt hyades. VET? 
Jam modò non poſſum contentus vivere % 
Nec ſemper longe deditus effe vie _ 
Sed Canis zftivos ortus vitare ſub umbra 
1 Arboris, ad rivos prætereuntis 0 er | 
quantum eſt auri potius, pereatque ſmaragdi | 
Quan fleat ab noſtras ulla puella vi * : 


Lc Te ne regrette point Fantique opulence de mes 


peres; ni ces rẽcoltes abondantes qu'ont moiffonne 
mes anceEtres, Ce mince: heritage ſuffit à mon 
bonheur: heureux d'y trouver le repos ſous un toit 
Tuſtique; ſur cette couche, mon refuge ordinaire 
dans ma laflitude Ah! qu'il eſt doux dentendre 
gronder Paquilon, et de preſſer ſur ſon ſein une 
amante chErie ! Que les nuages ſe fondent en eau, 
on brave alors les humides autans, et le ſommeil n'en 
eſt que plus tranquille. A ce prix j'abandonne I 
richeſſe à ceux que le courroux des mers, que les 
hyades orageuſes ne ſauroient effrayer, Pour moi, 

u'une vie trugale peut rendre heureux, dẽſormais, 
au lieu de la cunſacrer a des voyages de Jong cours, 
j'irai braver les feux de la canicule, ſous le feuj- 
lage que rafraichit un ruiſſau qui s'echappe. - 


« Perk 


1 
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« Pkriſſe tout ce quil y a d'or et de pierreries 


avant que mes abſences coũtent une larme à la 
beauté! 5 


| | 


XXIII. SEX. AUREL. PROPERTIUS. 


THE poetical talents of Propertius ſoon found 
a warm friend and protector in the perſon of 


Auguſtus, notwithſtanding he had juſt put to death 


his father, a Roman knight, who, during the tri- 
umvirate had unhappily earbraced - the party of 

Marc Antony.” | Macenas, Tibullus, G. Gal- 

lus, Ovid, were among the number of his aſſociates 
and admirers; and the character of his elegies 
nes is, that they breathed not only the language of ſen- 
ny timent and claffic elegancy, but they alſo an- 
on nounced more genius and invention, and were 
toit Wl infinitely more copious and pictureſque than thoſe 
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XXIV. nobel. 


— 


25 gementis yon Boſport, {ISAS 
inns Ae canorus FRY: * 


Ales, Hyperbe boreolque caropos. 
Ne Colehusz et qui ; difſuoudat weren 24 i bt 


Marſæ cohartis; x. ou et ultimm 
VNVoſcent Geloni : me peritus | 
Diet or Rhodavi Jie ey 700 Bos. 
Soeißt as with Dubdatean 2 9 12 Bj 
Harmonious bird, III ſoaring tog, onal 
And in my flight the, ee div yy 
Where Bolphorous tremendous ro ” #5 
Tue regions bound by Northern cold, 
And Lybia's burning Lands behold. Nn 
Then to the learned ſons of Spam 
To him who ploughs the Se 
To him who with Siiſſembled frars ee - 
Conſoious the Roman arms reveres, 4; 7 
To him who drinks the rapid Rhone, 


3 bard ! be known. - 
Fx amet 


LL ages and; nations "TW 3 eons 
ferred on the wonderful and almoſt din 
Horace, the title of the Prince of lyrics. Batteut 


conſiders him as the firſt among the Romzns wil 


had carried the Ops to the laſt ſtage of perfection 
and who united in his works the enthuſiaſm any 


ſublimity of Pindar, the majeſty and l 


* and * the. n 1 tende 


* 


Francis, he has beauties of his own genius, his 
own manner, that form his peculiar- character. 
Many of his odes are varied with irony and ſatire; 
with delicacy and humour; with eaſe and plea- 
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Beſs of Sappho, with the charming ſweetneſs and  - 
natural elegance” of Ahacreon,*- Yet, ſays Dr. 


Fe 


fantry. Some of them were written in the firſt: — 


heat of imagination, hen eircumſtances of time, 


places, perſons, were ſtrong upon him. In others, 


he riſes in full poetical dignity, ſublime in ſenti- 
ments, bold in allefionsy and - profuſe of figures; 


frugab of words, curious in his Choice, and ſucceſs». 


fully venturous in their application; pure in this 
dition, animated in his numbers; artfſul in che. 
plans of his poems, regular in their conduct, and 


happy in their execution. But if we follow the 


ſentiment of the French'oritie, 'Anacreon has more 
gaiety and ſweetneſs,” Pindar more ixength ane 


energy, Sappho more paſſionate ' and imp 5 
ind probably. ee with. ths -pabfiul4966;, "has: 
fill more grand and majeſtic. : Hence it appears, 


that in every branch of literature and taſte, Greece 
poſſeſſes her ancient ſuperiority, and © they ſeem to 
de moſt at home when ſeated upon Parnaſſus, Vir- 


gil is not ſo rich, ſo n nor ſo eafy, 28 Ho- 5 
- {47 7 IE: 7 * Ts % ; ” 


Vol. I. mace 


* Horace, le premier et le feb] des Latins qui! air. reuſſic = 


parfaitement dans Pogeg & toit rempli de la lecture de tous 


ces lyrics grecs. II a, ſeſon les ſujets, Ja gravite et la 


nobleſſe d' Alete et de Steficnore, elevation et la fougue de 


Pindare, le feu, la vivacite de Sapho, Ja moleſſe et Ia don | 


teur d. Anacreon, © 


F 1 Anne „ „ 

Anaerẽon eſt plus doux, Pindar plus hardi, Sapho dans 
les deux morceaux qui nous reſtent, montre plus de feu, et 
probahlement Alete avec ſa lyre dor, Etoit plus grand encore 
et plus majeſtueux. : 7 | | 8 * 


ng . | mer; 7 
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mer; nor is Terence, to all appearance, Equals ! 
Menander. Wich reſpect to Pindar, aud Horace, | 
who is his profeſſed © imitator, we may aſſign to 
their works the ſame degree: of comparative ex 
cellency which we aſcribe to the famous-artiſts; 
Domjnichino and Guido. The firſt was a great, 
but an unequal genius, while the corgedt:pertorm- 
ances of the latter were animated by the ; Graces, 

and touched by the pencil of Elegange. 0 „ 


«. LS 44 ; : [64 14+ -$34 $9. 
Scaliger was ſo delighted with · the Ode on the 
Death of Quintilius — that he declared be 
would rather have been the author than king of 
Aragon: enn 2 ine ae e 
The leading thought is fampathetic: friends 
Virgil had loft an excellent — ; and Horace. 
to condole our immortal bard, begins by bewailing 
his loſs, and then inſinuating that it is time to g. 
ſuage his affliction. His reflexions are extremely 
delicate, and ſhew the addreſs of our poet. 


| 2 | ; 23 v9 5 i 
What ſhame or meaſure can there be to be- 
wail ſo valuable a friend ? Oh l. Melpomene, to 
whom you father hath given a melting voice, and 
the harp, inſpire me with mournful ſtrains. Quin- 
. tilius is then ſunk into everlaſting ſleep ! to whom 
when will &y, and Ancorrupted faith, ſiſter of 
Juſtice, and naked truth, find any equal? He 
dies lamented by numbers of good men, but by 
none more than Virgil. Alas! it is in vain you 
demand Quintilius back from the gods. What? 
if you could touch the lute, more melodioully 
than the Thracian Orpheus, yet life cannot re- 
turn to the vain image which Mercury, inexorable 
1 | "ey * 


. 


/ : ; 
* jo | : 
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to reverſe the Fates, hath once driven, with his 
dreadful caduceus, to his gloomy abodes. Cruel 
deſtiny! but patience mult atleviate thoſe evils 
which are not to be.romedied.”” rn 


Wherefore reſtrain che tender teur? | 


Sweet Mule, 'of melting voice and rr 


Do thcu the mournful ſong inſpires 
Quintilius, — ſunk to endleſs reſt, 
Iſt "6ppret 1 


Wich death's efcrria | MARE, 
Oh ! when thall Faith, of foul fincere, 
Of Juſtice pure, the (ter fair; Fett e , 
And Modeſty, unfpotted inaid, - : 
And Truth in artle& guiſe array d. 0 ; 
Among the race of human kind, By” » 


An equal to Quintilius fad? |. 1 
. | anus | ze 4 een int! 15 f " 
How did the good, the virtuous movrny F | 
And pour their ſorrows en his urn? 

But, Virgi},othine.the-londe&-ftramgo> 02h 
Yet all thy pious grief is ain. 
In vain do you the Gods implore, 

Thy lov'd Quintilius to refore ; 
Whom on far other terms they gave, 


ni By Nature fated to che gra re. 1 
in- What though you can the lyre command, 
om And ſweep its tones with ſofter hard 
rof Than Orpheus, whofe harmonious ſong 


o For when the ghoſt-compelJing goed 

at ! Forms his black troops with horrid rod; 
iſly He will not, Tenient to the bre 
2 Of prayer, unbar the gates of death, "> 3 | 
ble Tis hard: but patience mult endure, ne 


Once drew the liſtening trees along, — 
Yet ne*er returns the vital heat h * 


The ſhadowy form to anime [129 


And ſoothe the woes it cannot cure. 
K 2 a 


On 


2 
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i: et | 4 


75. «original Gab ras ps 

; F rar tent ie $1 

Quis defderio kt pudar, aut modus 

' Tam cari ps ? Pracipe lugubres, _ | 

Cantus, Melpomene, cui liquidam pater 
vocem eum cithark dedit. oy 


Ergo Quin&ilipm perpetius W Fae: 
Uiget! cui Pudor et Juſtitne ſoror T7: 


Incorrupta fides, nudaque: veritas, TA rpabt 7 H. 
Quando ullum Nenne Nin 


Multis ille quidem fiebilia.c oceidet ! "417 

Nulli flebiliur quam. tibi, Virgili. N 

Sed fruſtra pins, heu! non ita en 
PFoſcis QuinRilium. deos. 


Quid? 6 Threicio blandius Orpheo _ 

Avditam moderere arboribus fidem; 

Non vanæ redeat fanguis i Jong, 21 
D virga ſemel borrida. l 1 ; 


"T' 


94 

. 
1 
r 


Non lenis precibus fata ieee 7 af 

Nigro compulerit Mercurjusgregt: IN | 
Durum: fed levius fit patientia; | 

W corrigere eſt nefas, 


! f 
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The beautiful 3 tion which Hoare" DET From the 
narration to the % eech of NO rf, ee 


bt 
't 
| MANNER of our . | by $004 
i# Mala go avi mm, Mi L 
4 Quam multo repetet Gizcia milite KEE. 
i + Conjureta tuas rompere nuptia, ; 


Et n Priami vetus. 


— — 


— U—AUG «E — 


Ebey, quantus equis, quantus adeſt » viris. 

Sudor ! quanta moves funera Dardanz 7 3 

Gentil jam galeam Pallas, et ægida, 
Currũſque, et- . parat. 6505 
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0 


You bear the ill- omen ' d fair away, F 
. For ſoon ſhall Greece in arms ariſe, 


Deep 
What toils do men and horſe ſuſtain! 


-ſworn,to break the nuptial ties: ifs | 


What carnage Joads the Dardan plan! 
Pallas pr 1 the bounding car, 


" The hie! 


Pi ndaric 


Hs e LS 4 


Horace, in hit . 1 5 veil at out 78; 2 trusy 


irit, and deſcribes the audnciou/neſs and 


1npiety of thaſe vue oft W to brave the dan- 


ger of t 


Oceans + 


Are comb be 1 Fatty 


Gens humapa ruit per verttum 2 nefas, 1 4 


Audar Japeti | genus.” 


Ignem _— mals gentibug intulit,, 


42 1892 * En 


poſt i idem mihere3 domo 


Subdu&um, macies, et nova "ERS 


Terris incubyit.cobors, .. .;.., | 


- 


Semorique privs tarda nece iths, | 


Expe 


Lethi' corripu it gradilth;” om 1130 = | a 
rtus vacuum Dota Gets 2 8 
Pennis non homini datls, © 


Perrupit Acheronta Hereuleus FIR 


Cœlum ipſum petimus ſtultitià; prong 


il mortalibus arduum eſt. 


4 1 


Per noſtrum patimur ſeelus 


Iracunda Jovem ponere fulmina. 


No laws, or human or aivine 1 


7. ae 


Can the pre ſumptuous race . man POT 


Thus from the ſun's #thereal beam 


When bold Prometheus ſtole th* enlivening fame, . 
Of fevers dire a ghaſtly brood, 


Till then unknown, 14 unhappy fraud purſu'd 3 
3 


* N 
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On carth their horrors baleful ſpread, | 
And the pale monarch of the dead; © | 
Till then ſlow- moving to his prey, 
Precipitately rapid ſwept his way. | 
Thus did the venturous Cretan dare 
To tempt, with impious wings, the void of air; 
Through hell Alcides urg'd his courſe: _ 
No work too high for man's audacious forte. 
Our folly would attempt the ſkies; © 0 
And with gigantic boldneſs riſe ; 
Nor Jove, provok'd by mortal pride, 
Can lay his angry thunderbolts aſide. 
az 7 Fe. * +4 ne 
Our poet adopts ANOTHER MANNER, When be advi42 
Dellius, tha was @ per fect picture of inconflancy, d 
feel tranquillity, by ting bis paſſions, agreuably 
to the pur maxim of Epicurean philoſophy, 


Aquam memento rebus in arduis 

Servare mentem, non ſecus in | 
i Ab infolenti temperatam | 
_ _ L#titia z moritufe Dell. 


Seu moeſtus omni tempore vixeris, | 
1 + Seu te in remoto gramine per dies 
0} | Feſtos reclipatum bearig' * 
„ Interiore noid. Falerni; 


Qua pinus ingens, albaque populus 
þ Umbram hoſpitalem conſociare amant 
1 | EW. Ramis, et obliquo laborat To 
—_ Lympha jugax trepidare rivo; 
| Huc vina, et unguenta, et niniium brevis 
Flores amcenos ferre jube roſe; 5 
Dum res, et ætas, et ſororum 
Fila tiium patiuntur atra. 1. 
| ee, 2: Mol 


- 
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FT ET 4h 


} 


Cedes 22th Atbus, Peet, - hats 
Villique TY quam, Tiber ris lavit, ks 

_ Cede J et extru 18 in r 
Divide potietur hörts. Ol N 


Diveſue, priſto et neus ab — 3 
Nil intereſt, an pauper, et mfima .; 
De gente ſub dio moreris, 


Victim nil ini ſerainis ortꝛꝛ + 


| Danes eddem cogimur: N ed. 
 Verſatht ind, es, bein 1 eff 
Sors exitura et nos in meermims... 
Erika zelten . 


In adverſe hours an equal mind — 5 . 
Nor let ſp it viſe tæohigh, 


Though Fortune kindly change the enema 
" Rodin s Delliusg. you were born to die, 


Whether Jour life in ſorrows pate, - 


And ſadly, joylely glide away: 3. N 


Whether, —— on the g 
You bleſs wich g. ehoicer Loy VIV 


Where the pale x pop plar and the pine 
Expel the fan's f beam; 
In hoſpitable ſhades their branches wine, 
= winds with toil, Ne Fwiſt, ihe tremulous_- 
eamyg:..-. 45 


Here pour your winds, | 20 ſhed, 
Bring forth the roſe's ſhort-liv*d flow'r 3 

While fate yet ſpins thy mortal thread, 
While youth and fortune give th indulgent hain 


Your purchas'd woods, your houſe of tate, 
Your villa, waſh'd by Tibur's wave, 
You muſt, my Dellius, yieid to fate, 
And to your heir theſe high · pil'd treaſures _ 


Whether you boaſt a monarch's birth, 
While wealth unbounded round you flows; 


K 4 


Fs 


Lat? 
* & 
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Or poor, and ſprung from vulgar earth, 
No pity for bis vietim Pluto knows: 
We all tuft tread the paths of fate, 
And evet ſhakes the mortal urn, 


- Whole lot embarks us, ſoon or late, 
On Charon's boat; ah I never to return. 


In the following celebrated ode, Horace ſhines 

out in all his ſplendour; and through the whole of 
the poem, the addreſs of the poet, the energy of 
his ſentiments, ' the [richneſs of his figures, the 
ſweetneſs of his numbers, are equal objects of our 
admiration, : | 7 


Ar ac tenacem propofiti virum 
on civium ardor prava jubentium, 
Non vultus inftantis tyranni,” 
Mente quatit ſolida, neque auſter, 


Dux inquieti turbidus Adriſ, 

Nec fulminantis magna manus Jovisz 

Si fractus iHabatur orbis,, . 
Impavidum ferient rum. 


Hic te merentem, Bacche pater, tus 
s Vexere tigres, indocili jugum 4.6343 
2'> + | Collotrahentes : hac Quirinus 
Martis equis Acheronta fugit; 
Gratum elocuta confiliantibus 
Junone divis : Ilion, Ilion, | __ 
Fatalis inceſtuſque judex, e 
Et mulier peregrina vertit. A 


In pulverim, ex quo deftituit Degs 
Mercede pactà Laomedon, mihi 
Caſtzque damnatum Minervz, _ 
Cum populo, et duce fraudulento. 


— 


— 


/ - N a 
| | Jam 
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Jam nec Laczng ſplendet adulterz 
F —_—  hoſpes j nec Priami domus 
= Jura Ae Achivos 


opibus refri ingit; 


Noltriſq ue ductum feditionibus _ 

Bellum reſedit. Protinus et graves 
Iras, et inviſum nepotem, 
Froia quem peperit ſacerdos. 


Marti redonabo. Inum 80 lucidas 
- Inire ſedes, ducere nectaris 

Suceos, et adſeribi quietis 
Ordinibus patior deorum z 


Dum longus inter ſæviat Tlion 


Romanque pontus. Qualibet. exules | 


In parte regnanto beali'; 


Dum Priami, paridiſque . Us 
Tofultet armentum, et catulos ferzx | 


Celent inulig. Stet Capitolium 


Fulgens, triumphatiſque poſſit 9 


Roma ferox dare] jura medis; 
Horrenda late n nomen in ultimas 


Extendat oras, quã medius liquor mers 


Secernit Europen ad Afro, 
Qui tumidus rigat arva Nilus; 


Auw irrepertum, et fic melids dium 


Quum terra celat, ſpernere fortior, 


Quam cogere humanos in ay, EE 


Omne ſacrum rapierte dextrd. 


Quicunque mundo terminus obſtitit, © 
Hunc tangat armis ; viſere geſtiens 


v2 parte debacchentur ignes, ' 


Qua-nebulz, AA Eni 
ged bellicoſis fata quiritibus 


Hac lege dico, ne nimidium ſiei, 
Rebuſque fidentes, avitæ 
Tedta velint revarare Frojz, 


K 5 


— 
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Troja renaſcens alite Fe | 

Fortuna trifti clade iferabitur 
Ducente victrices cater vat | 
Conjuge me Jovis, et . 


« * 


Ter fi reſurgat murus atneus,.!, -.. 1) 
Auctore Phcebus ; ter pereat meis 795 
Exciſus Argivis ; ter uxor 


Capta virum, pueroſque p oret. 


Non hae jocoſa conveniunt — 
Que muſa tendis? deſin pervlcax 


Referre ſermones deorum, et 2 


ne modis tenuare perv 8 


Ld 


Auguſtus, a Mr. Addiſm, who hes thus tranſlated 
this fine poem, had a deſign to rebuild Troy, and 
wake it the mutropolis of the Roman Empire, baving 


chſeted ſeveral fend 


tors on the projett; Horace is 


ppoſed to have written the Jollewing ode on this oc- 


con. 


The man tba and Ready: to * truſt, 
Inflexible to ill, and obſtinately ju J 
May the rude rabble's infolence oe 


Their ſenſeleſs clamours and tumultuous cries z 


The tyrant's ferceneßs be beguiles, 


And 
And with ſuperior greatneſs ſmiles 


Not the' rough whirlwind, that Abet 
Adria'a black gulf, and vexes it with ſtor me, 
The ſtubborn virtue of his ſoul can move: 
Nor the red armof angry Jove; 8 
That flings the thunder from the ſæy, 


And gives ji rage to roar, and ſtzxength to fly. 


e (tern brow, and hen voice defies,. 


Should the whole frame of nature round him OY 


In ruin and confuſion hurl'd, 
He unconcern'd would bear the mighty anck,” 
— fand ſecure amid a falling word. 


Such 


* 
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Such were the godlike x arts that | FRO 


Bright Poſſux to the blelt abode |. | 
Such did for great Alcides Ie & 
And gain'd.a 205 among 3 * 
ere now Av Lg, wh t with „ 
An io ber hpe the h . N 
His ruddy lips yp tinckure ſho „ ; 
And with Iimmorta Fakes: ivincly. glow. 
By arts like theſe T young 0. 
His ti ers drew hit from the en. TP 
Wild ſrom the eſert, and unbro 


Inn rain the foam d, in vain they. (tai ">. 


1 yin the eyes with fury glar K 
4 em to the laſh, and bent em · to the yoke. 


Such Were the paths that "PE great founder trod, 
ben in a e ſnatch'd on dighs 
e ſhook off dull mortality, 
| And: loſt the monarch in the god. 
Bright Juno then her awful ſilence broke, 
And thus the Bee. deities belpoke. 


Troy, fiys ch ge perjur'd” röy has felt 
The dire effect o 4 d. ty1 5 N. 

The tow!ring pile, DHA 1 abades, 

Wall'd by the hands of ſervile eds, * 
Now rede its ruin all around, ru : 
And lies inglorious on the round, 4 8 
An umpire,” partial and ouſt, 8 } 
And a ſeud womin's impious uk, 1 
Lay heavy on het heads anif ſunk Ker ts the dat. 


Since falſe Uesasbwt nic ſway, - © 
That durſt defraud th” infiffiortals ter pay, 

Her guardian gods renounc'd their. 99 © 
Nor would the ſieret invading fot rtpe 7 

To my refentment and — r rage 
The guilty king 1 the white EAA 2 


And now the lon Nr wars are oer 
The ſoft adult'rer _—_ no more; g 


5 | No 
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No more does Hector's force the Trojans ſhield, | 
1 25 whole armies back, and gy clear'd the 
e SD ELK . 


My vengeance ated, I at TY th reſig 
Mars, his offepring of the Trojan Ii 

" Alraci the oc odhead, let him riſe, 
And take his flation in the ſkies * 
There entertain his raviſh'd 3 
With ſcenes of glory, fields of light; 
Qeaff with the gods immortal wine, - 
And ſee adoring nations croud his ſhrine. | 


The thin remains of Tr 's afflicted TI 
In diftant realms may ſeats unenvy d Ka 
And flouriſh on a foreign eoaſt: 
But far be Rome from 11 disjoin'd; 
Remov'd by ſeas from the diſaſtrous ſhore, 


May endteſs billows riſe en. and . un- 
vumber'd roar, . 45 


* » 


| | 
Still ler the curſt deteded . 5 
Where Priam lies, and Priam's Faithfeſs ra race, 
Be cover'd o'er with weeds, and hid in graſt. 
There let the wanton flacks unguarded ſtray z 
Or, while the lonely ſhepherd fings, 
Amid the mighty ruins play, 
And friſk,upon the tombs of kings. 


May tigers there, and all the favage link; + 
Sad Noliary havnts, and ſilent deſarts oy 2 
In gloomy vaults, and nooks of . 
May th' unmaleſted lioneſs x 
Her brinded whelps ſecurely lay, 


Or, couch d in dreadful . the coy. 


While Troy i in heaps of ruin lies, 
Home and the Roman Capitol ſhall riſe 3 
Th' illuſtrious exiles unconfin'd, 
Shall Og far ne As 1 rule mankind. 


Ll * $ = p In 
? . * 
* * , ws WF "ap mY , 
4 29 


f Poe OE 


; ſea's trudin 

ae kal 4 7 

Ars part re che ſever'd. world in two 
Through Asch 


| And t lo train of vifories purſue - 
To Nile 20 undiſcovet d bead. 


Riches the hard iy hardy ſoldier's ſhall deſpiſe, - 
And look on gold with undefiring 09683 
Nor the diſbowel'd earth re 

In ſearch of the forbidden orte 


Thoſe gliit'ring ills conceal'd vithio mine, 
Shall li untouch'd, and innocently A. | 


To the laſt bounds that Nature ſets, 
The piercing colds and ſultry heats 5 
The godlike race ſhall read their arms; 
Now fill the polar circle with alarms 4. -, 
Till forms —_ tempeſts, their 75m 
Now ſweat for eee underneath the I ine. 


TMs Amis the „iger Mell reſtrain 
On theſe 
If none his guilty hand employ, - 

To build again a ſecond Troy; 

If none the raſh defign purſue, . 

Nor ws the * of = b anew. | 


a nin 


54 


A curls Fg. ar the devoted EY 
That ſhall the new foundations rage; 
Greece ſhall. in mutyal.leay 2 
To ſtorm the rifin Tos Wied Fre 
And at their army's head, elf will 6. 
What * urg d to all her rage, can *. 


Thrice ſhould Apollo they raiſes 1 
And line it round. with walls of braſs z 
Thrice ſhould my fav Pig. . his "yg confound, 
And hew the mining fab fabl ic to the ground. 
Thrice ſhould her esptive dames to Greece return, 
And their dead ſons and ſlaughier d hoſbands mourn. 


k 
rel 11 


— wh r „ 
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e, he fat 


3 9 
4 32 


But 
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B h 1d, \ t 
Nor ring i the 72200 eget 2 . Gig Hove 


e. tin ln la je T of 


The mighty ftrains, in lyric numbers tbnd,, 
Forget t majeſty, e * * 


To 9 thi; A0 


maſterly ring 16 N as Tn ſr. in the 
Engl Eee 
4 1 2:5 50 mf 11 


© The mf 1 Aa parte 470 ous * re- 


main to be conſidered. If, in bis odes he appears 


with all the charms and | res and orhaments of 
poetty, iti His ep Ales and, ſatfres' he gives bs the 
nobleſt precepts . philoſophy that ever formed the 
human heart, or improved the underſtanding. He 
tells us, that Homer ſhe woe in a clearer and more 
perſuaſive manner, the beauty and advantages of 
virtue, the deformity aud dangers of vice, than 
even the Stoic and Academician philoſophers, Yet 
the morality of Homer is eonfined: to polities z to 
the virtue or vices of: princes upon whom, in- 
deed, the happineſs ot miſety of their people de- 


pend. But in the morality of Horace, the happi- 


neſs and miſery of all human kind are intereſted, 


Here the gratitude and affection due to; a gbd fa- 
ther, for his care and tenderneſs, are impreſſed 


upon the child. Here we are taught, that = 


greatneſs does not ariſe from the accident of | 


_ nobly born, or deſcended from a race of fitled 
anceltgrs.. - We muſt imitate hole virtues to hich 


' ö 112 1 


ur Serial 500 T hae 
cite the following pa age from Dr. Francis, 2 4 
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they were indebted for their titles. — Such are the 
ſentiments of our poet 's philoſophy. 5 | 


rr 


XXV. JULIUS MONTANUS. 


O” ID tells us; that KMontahus equality txtblled 
in heroic and eleglac poetry,. Seneca the el- 
der did not ſcruple to rank him among. the 17 
poets of antiquity ;; bls „ however was of à dif- 
ferent opinion, and called him tolerabilis poeta. 
Our author enjoyed. for fone time the factuating: 
favours of Tiberius; but the diſgrace of Hi His bro 
ther, the celebrated orator, threw ſuſpicion on our 
poet; and with him fel Lone vim of that arue} 
emgerote 7 fs 26 | lin. 
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* 
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- 
* 


REVL O VI D.. © 


. = work 1s finiſh*d, which nor dreads the rage 
Of tempeſt, fire, or war, or waſting age: 
Come ſoon or late, death's undetermin'd day, 
This mortal being only can decay : | 
My nobler part, my fame, ſhall reach the ſkies, 
And to late times with blooming honours riſe, 
Whate'er th' unbounded Roman pow'r obeys, - | 
All climes and nations ſhall recal my praiſe : 
If *tis allow'd to poets to divine, | 


One half of round eternity is mine. "od 

| 228 METAmMORPHOSES, mo 
OV IP bas been celebrated as the moſt witty and tha 
the moſt unforunate of poets, He was born - 
under that fatal "conſulate of Hircus and Panſa, 1 
who were, unhappily for their country, killed at of 
- the battle of Philippi, which finally extinguiſhed 6 
the Roman liberty. Ovid drew bis origin from a — 
family of the firſt diſtinction; and he gave early in- Fux 
dication of a riſing fame, by | mg. a moſt fer- * 
tile and lively imagination. From Rome he went Jeaf 


to Athens, where he applied, with great affiduity, 
to the Grecian literature, and to the ſtudy of the 
immortal Homer, His father no ſooner diſcovered 
that the bent of his genius inclined him to poetry, 
than he did every thing to divert him from what he 
deemed a great obſtacle to his future elevation; in- 


treating him to give his whole attention to elo- 
quence, 


— = Lak * 


9 — F — * 
® _ 
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quence, which was then a ſure road to wealth and 
honours. The counſels and remonſtrances of a 
father he both loved and reſpected, could not, 


however alter his natural propenſity for the Muſes, 


Having taken up his reſidence in the Capital, he 
ſoon became acquainted with the moſt illuſtrious 
and diſtinguiſhed characters. His friends, Tibul- 
lus, Cornelius Severus, and Sabinus, adviſed him 
to turn his views towards Parnaſſus, while he en- 
joyed a moſt brilliant reputation at the court of 
Auguſtus, where he became the fayourite of- that 
emperor, Gy 247 | 


Our poet has been highly cenſured for his liberti- 
niſm and licentiouſneſs of his writings ; in his exile 
he declared, he had never realiſed the ſituations he 
had deſcribed in his works; and that they were 
more the intemperate flights of bis imagination 
than the language of his heart. 


This celebrated author was in the flower of his 
age, and in the meridian of his glory, when Au- 
guſtus, without deigning to affign the cauſe of his 
diſpleaſure, baniſhed him to Tomes, f of 
European Scythia, upon the borders of the Pont 
Euxine. The portrait he has drawn of his quitting 
Rome, muſt pleaſe every reader, endowed with the 
leaſt portion or feeling of ſenſibilit rx. 


/ 


Cum ſubit illius triſtiffina, &c, 


| 
| 


— — . Goo 
— —— On ge ey 


| 
j 
| 
| 
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The * 2 ut 7 ay 2 1e ita e. is 1 
f * 


Pie Veen 7 54 Haan 


mik lam. 


Tel qui vis tes bt Jours deen ter dans les vote, 


Ae ſofnbred, 


Toi, qui couvris mes plenrs de tes n 
O nuit, ,erue}ie nuit, tẽmoin de mes 
Yet ne . — te tetrace à mes 2 1892 
ientõt du haut airs Pamante de 
Alloit de 0 dep art fixer l eure e 4 
Luſage de mes ſens, tout -A- coup fuſpendo 
Berdbe A ute opfer K reins uf leuf or . 


4 
ITS: 


Mon cœur ne peut gEmir, ordonner ni reſoudre. .; 


Semblable à ce morte] qui voit tomber la _ 
: Ne. ui, frappe du bruit, environns d. Eclai | 
ute eticort de N vie, ef croit-voirles - 


T6ari616 yerdeerfin, mon trouble ahi © tbe 


eur amis ſtulehent ſappent abr m vue : 
Tauslet autres thyorent; un ami condanmẽ | _ 


cop foft Tun; math-uropay, S 75 


ans cè cruel moment, je ſens puler mes APY D g. 


Mon ẽpouſe Eploree aug! ente thts Ararmesr 
* fille, — * de 2 noroit mon l 
De ce ſpectacle affreux elle t ita Fherreur! 
Melas! tout nous offroit 1» douloureuſe — 
Dune famille en pleurs que la Parqng ravagte 
15 d'un fimp le mortel les I rigeureunn 
ouvoſentk 8 cortpirer A 
Tek fat fe Fcp dls Fabltatts de Dro," 
Lorſque du fits E eb its deviarent la Fes 
:Cependant la fratcheur et Je calme-des/airs 
Repandoient le ſommeil ſur le vaſte univers. 
L'aſtre brillant des nuits pourſvivoit ia carriere 
Je vois, à la faveur de ſa douce lumiere, 2 
Ces colonnes, ces, tours, eos portiques, alder, 
Formidables voiſins de mes humbles foyers. 
Lieux protẽgẽs du ciel, ſcjour de notre maitre,, 
Et vous, — divinites, qui me plaignez peut-Etrey 
Fuge habitans de ce riche palais, 
nple, autels, que mes yeux ne reverront Jjamais, 


es 'revers fameus, 5 1 0 10 


Tos 


WH fw jj ww A uu Mil hu ws, » 


O > NH 
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Toi, fleuve, dont Ovide illuſtra les rivages, . - 
Recevez mes adieux et mes demiers hommages. 

Il n'eſtplus'de remede aux maux que je reſſens; 

J offrixoris a Ceſar des regrets impuiſſauns.. 
Mais vous, dieux immortels, m6derez ſa vengeance 3 
Qu'il ne eonfonde point le crime et l'imprudence. 
Vous le ſaver, 2 dieux, fi Pai cru le trahir: 
Qu'il me puniſſe, hElas! du moins ſans me hair. 
Mon ẽpouſe, à ces mots, tombe A mes pieds mourante 3 
Elle remplit les airs de ſa voix gẽmiſſante :e 
De nos Lares (acres. embraſlant les autels, 1 
Elle implore & la fois les dieux et les mortels. * 
Inutiles tranſports! eſeſt en vain quelle eſpere 
D'un malheureux Epoux adoucir la wiiſere. 

Mais déja vers le Pole, od I'ont-place les dieux, 
L'aſtre de Caliſto diſparvit à nos yeux. | 
Rome, il faut pour jamais renoncer à tes charthed : 
C'eſt le dernier moment qu'on atcorde à mes Taritides. 
L'aube Eclaire tes Hire, le hlenee a ces  * 
Jentends le cifoyen, 1'ltranger empreſies e:; 
% Od courez-yous, 0 is. je, et quel ſojn vous aghe'} _— 
« Arrtez, Roms edle eft digne qu'on Phablte, * .  * 
Funeſte aveulegment! je vois naitre le ſour. | 
Et crois pouvoir encore prolonger mon {cjour. 
Trois fois je yeux partir, et trois fois ma foibleſſe, 
Malgré moi, de mes pas, interronipt Ia viteſle... 

Je ſuſpends, je finis, je reprends mes difcourss : 
Jembraſle, je rw Pk et je reviens toujours. _ 
Eh! pourquoi me hfiter ? je vis dans la Scythies © 
Sans eſpoir de retour, je quitte ma patrie. 
De mon cœut ẽperdu, chere et tendre moĩtic ; 

Et vous, dont mes malheurs excitent la pf = 
Seuls amis, que le ciet ſouffre encor que jembraſfey 
Cen eſt fait, je jours de fa derniere grace. 

Je ne vous verrai nw 7 vivez heureux, je pars. 
Cependant I horiſon brille de toutes parts f * 
L'ẽtoile du mati cde au fAlimbean du monde, 

Et ſes premiers rayons fortent du ſein de Forde. 

Je fuis, en gEmiſfant ; mais mon coeur dechirẽ 
Revole vers les lieux dorit4l s eſt ſEparE, 

De mes triſtes amis, de ma femme éperdue, 

Les cris et les ſanglots percent mon ame ẽmue. 


4 
— 


* 


* 
5 
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je n'ofe marreter, elle court ſur mes pas 
Bient6t artour de moi, je ſens les foibles bras, 
Non, cruel, non, ta perte entrainera la mienne. 
Penſe- tu, loin de toi, que Rome me retienve? 
Compagne de tes pas, comme de tes.malheurs, 
Au bout de univers, j 'in ai ſecher tes plevrs, ___ 
Cẽſar t'a condamne, ton ẽpouſe eſt proſeriie : 2 
Cẽſar veut ton exil, et I'awour veut ma ſuite. F 
Je te ſuis — mais helas, ! malgre tous ſes efforts, 
Un rigoureux devoir m'arrache a ſes tranſports, 
Deéſole, Vail en pleurs et la vue & 3 
Entre les bras des ſiens je la laiſſe Eplor ke. 
Elle tombe, et Jai fu quꝰ en ces affreux inſtans 
Les ombres de la mort la couvrirent long- tems. 
Elle revoft le jour pour ſouffrir d'avanta 
Ses cheveux arrachẽs tombent ſur ſon . 


Dans ſes foyers deſerts elle me cherche en vain U 
Elle accuſe les dieux, Ceſar et le deſtim. | | 
L'inſtant de mon. trEpas, ou ſa fille expire they 
D'un plus vif dEſeſpoir ne I efit pas pẽhtirẽe : . thoſe 
Sa douleur mille fois auroit tranche ſes jours,  _.. poet 
- L'eſpoir de m'Etre utile en prolongea le cours. 4 * 
Dieux qui nous ſẽparea, prenez ſoin d'une vie | pp 
| Qui conſerve la mienne au fond de la Sythie. W 
touche enfin la rive, et uous quittons le port, chape 
us l'aſpett orageux des Etoiles du nor. has fa 
affronte, malgre moi, les horreurs du nauffrag, imitat 
Et la nẽceſſitè me tient lieu de courage. ke: of On 
Mais quel bruit effrayant ſort du gouffre des mers 
Les aquilons fougueux $'Elancent dans les airs: Q 
L'onde mugit, s'entr'ouvre, et les ſables bouillaniient,. Tern 
Da ſur le tillac les flots nous environnent; Tur 
Les cordages rompus, et les mats chancelans, Ovi! 
5 Deviennent le jouet des ondes et des vent. En y 
Du ciel rempli d'ẽclairs les voũtes allum&es, Le cl 
Semblent fondre en éclats dans les mers enflamme&es., C'eſt 
Tremblant, dẽſeſperé, le chef de matelots, Une t 
Laiſſe le gouvernail à la merci des flots. Renfe 
Telle une main trop foible, abandonne l'empire 8 
n 


Du courſier indomptẽ qu'elle ne peut conduire. 


1 


— 1 * 
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Le rapide aquilon, plus fort que mon devoir, - ; 
Me ramene aux climats * je ne dois plus voir. 
Loin des bords d' Illirie, travers les nuages, 1 
L'Italie à nos yeux dEcouvre ſes ri vage. 
Vents, ne combattez plus le Dieu qui me punit, 
Eloignez-moi des lieux d'ou Ceſar me bannit. . 
Je le veux, A. crains. Quelle vague en furie 
Dan ce gou va terminer ma vie! 161.5 
je t'implore, O Neptune; et vous, Dieux de la mer: 
C'eſt affez contre moi des traits de Jupiter. 114 & 
Souffrez que dans'Fexih, terminant ma carriere, | - 
Une tranquille mort me ferme la paupiere; 
Du plus affreux trepas, daigoes me preſerver, 

$'il eſt tems aujourdhui de youloir. me ſauver. 


2 


His elegies were the firſt fruits of bis baniſhment; 
they abound with the moſt affecting expreſſions to 
thoſe he thought could obtain his liberty: our 
poet, however, was fated. to nurſe the pangs of diſ- 
appointment for ten / ſucceſſive years, and fell a 
martyr to this demi- god, to whom he conſecrated a 
chapel, and paid him daily adoration. Mr. Arnaud 
has favoured the world with a beautiful little poem. 
3 from Angelo Politien's elegy on the death 
of Ovid. 37444; e n ee ee 


Quoi ! Rome, as-4v ſouffert que tan plus beau Reue 2 
Terminat loin de toi fa deplorable vie? 
Tu ne t'es point montre A ſes derniers regard? 


Ov1De - - - fon cercueil n'eſt point dans tes remparts ! 
En vain ſur les autels on cherchera ſa lyr e: 

Le chantre des amours, dans la Scythie expire: 

Ceſt la que ſont perdus ſes reſtes malhereu n! 

Une terre barbare a dans ſes flancs affreux 4% 
Renfermẽ ſans Eclat les dEpouilles ſacrbes, 

De ce mortel divin, I'honneur de tes contrees! | 

D'un ſépulchre Etranger ſes manes indignfe, 
doulevent le tombeau que les tient enchainés, 


"IT 
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H redemande encore, d'ung voix attendrie,,”  / 
Ce ſein, qui lui ferma fon ingrate patvic, - 44 
Il veut encor flechir cette inhumanite: | | 

— — le cri de la poſterit'᷑᷑: 
O Rome. des vertus, des arts le ſanctuaire, 164 
As- tu de ton bourreau pu ſervir la colere, 754 
Immoler le talent au lache uſurpateur ???; SI 
C'ẽtoĩt lui qui devoit <puiſer/ta;funeury/ +. 
C'*ctoit.au vil OCTAVE, au tiummr:goupables 
D'attacher tous les traits de ta haine implacable. 

Le crime eſt-il abſous, revãtu du pouvoir? F? 
Tes plus grandi ennemis auront ſu t t mouvcir: 

Et le fils d. Anollan, ce citoyen en illaſtre 

Dont les chants immortels ajoutoient fon lufkre, 

A la voix d'un tyran, de tes murs rejette, 
Aura ſubi Vexil, Vaffceuſe pauvrete? 

De vieillard languiſſant, blanchi dans les alarmes, 
Qui togjours t addreſſoit ſes ſoupirs and ſes larmes, 

. Que tu Ini, renvoyois avec de nouveaux coupe, 

O VIDE maura pu deſarmer ton coyrroux ! 

Ses ſons n' ont point touchẽ ton orellle'endurcie, ' 
Tandis que les rochers, Jes gla es de Seythie, 
Ont paru &amollir, et &onvrir à ſes; pleurs! 

Je le vois, ſuccombant ſous ſes longues douleurs, 
Attendant le träpas que fans ceſſe Ale 3 

' Comme [unique terme à fa peine cruelle. 
Malheureux ! je te vois à ton dernier moment; 

Tu cherches Rome encore d'un regard expirant: 
Aucun de tes amis, 5 f e funeſte, | 
N'accourt pour xecuiellir le ſoupis qui te reſte x 
Aucur le nt farmer pour a oer YES . 
Tes yeux deja couverts des ombres de la mort; 
L'infernal ciſeau s ouvre; il va couper ta tramez _ 
Tout t'abandonne, O ciel l ta fille, ni ta femme, 
Perſonne ne t'entend, ne tYoffre des ſecours, _ 

Ne cherche à ranimer le flambeau de tes jours. 
Tu meurs tout accable de Vhorrible penſee, 

Que pour jamais ta muſe eſt de Rome chaſſte, _ 

Tu meurs ſans te flatter du miroir que dans fon ſein, 
Ta cendre jouira d'un plus heureux deſtin. © 
Ceſar, es-tu content? Rome, es- tu ſatisfaite ? 

Moins ſauvage que vous, moins fEroce, le Gete, 
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Etonnẽ de ſentiri pour le premſen fois, lebei c. 1 
La pitie dont vos cœurs ont «uf ﬀe la yoix,... 17 
Laifle Echapper des plevrs ſur. cette illyuQre.cendye. : 

Un ẽcho lamentahle au loin ſe fait enten dre . 
Sous ces amas de glace et d' ẽternels hivers, _ - 

La nature gemit: 33 . 2 / 
Ou voit, dit-an, errer les Graces deſolces | | 
Les Muſes. ſans At rs," pales, Echeveſbes,” TH : 
Apollon, 2 leur „encor plus &plors, WES Bobs 
Ayant briſẽ ce luth. ar doux! ſous conſacrs, n, 
La plaintive elEgie, accablce et mourante . -*-,,. ||. 
Quede Tibulle en pleurs ſuit ombre je >) "HEE 
L'amour, marchant A peine, et trainant ſon flambeay, . 


Tout vient plensar OVies ay pied de en tombeau ; 


Venus deſcend des cieux, en leur N de ſes — 3. 
Le trẽpas d Adonis lui eouta moms. es. | 
Sur le marbre funehrg, au tribut de ſes er ud r bas 
Elle ajoute Ienceng et de lugubres fleurs, . | 
Et ſa main ingertaine, et 2 8 0 retamba * 1 
d efforce d'y kde fie eee 1 500 Miez 65 


; i 433: if 23 
: Cy git, 4 lei ver- — 1 2 7 

Triompheront des tema, et du wurraxe d Af, u T) 

Sil neut point de a,, dans ſa paris ius, 
A ,ç ft. 


# * 


* 211 * 


Ovid was the inventor of — idle, ſo 
called dec he treats of none dut Heroes 1751 * 


dundancy of his wit, and torturing. A LO in 
ſuch a variety of forms, have diſpleaſed his great- 


eſt admirers,, who otherwiſe Soong 0 1494 K to 
i 


afign hirn ah next: þ SG et and He- 
Tace, 8 1:3 197 7 * Un es Rot ha 
1 1 „ 0 , 4 1 » 41 ts * 
Ovid, por ſes vers POM ee . 


Sut dcbroviller F hiftoire de ſes dieux 
| | Trop 
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Trop indulgent an feu de ſon pebie, 
Mais 1 tendre, plein d*barmenie, 

Savant, ulile, ingemeux, profond, 20 
Riche, en un mot, ſil Etoit moins fEcond, 
0 r CPE eee een een es 


But his Metamorphoſes are conſidered as the 
chefd æuvre of all our poet's works, Among the 
numberleſs beauties with which this poem abounds 
Iain oa, 


| i 


The Son's bright palace, on high columns rais'd, 
With burniſh'd gold and flaming jewels blaz*d; 
The folding gates diffus'd a filver light. 
And with a milder gleam refreſh'd' the fight: © 
Of poliſh'd iv ry was the covering wroughtz 
The matter vy'd not with the ſculptor's thought, 
For on the portal was diſplay'd on high '_ 
(The work of Vulcan) a fiftitious ſky; 

A waving ſea th inferior earth embrace d, 
And gods and goddeſſes the waters grac d. 


ZEgean here a mighty whale beſtrode; 
Triton, and Proteus (the deceiving 172 5 
With Doris here were carv'd, and all her train, 
Some looſely ſwimming in the figur d mainz 
While ſome on rocks their dropping hair divide, 
And ſome on fiſhes through the waters glide. / 
Though various features did the fiſters grace, 
A ſiſter's likeneſs was in every face. 
On earth a different lindſkip courts the eye.; 
Men, towns, and beaſts, in diſtant proſpefs riſe, - 
And nymphs and ſtreams, and woods, and rural deities. 
O'er all, the heav'n's refulgent image ſhines, 
On either gate were ſix engraven ſigns. SA, 


* * T7 [ p "if ; 
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After this ſuperb Jelcripdien, the arrival of 
Phaeton, and his raſh en Wann to intereſt his 
readers. b 1 

Here PhaZton, Kill gaining on che akent, Ae 

To his ſuſpeci ed father's palace went, 5 5 

Till preſſing forward thro? the br . | 

He ſaw at diſtance, the jlluftrious | 
He ſaw at diſtance, or the 8 a1 317 

Had flaſh'd too ſtrongly on his aching fight, 


The God fits high, exalted on 2 throne -- 
Of blazin gems, with purple garments on; 
The —— in order rang'd 4 hand, 1 
And Days, and Months, and Year:, and As ges, Mund. 
Here Spring appeare, with flow'ry chaplets bound; 
Here Summer, in her wheaten garland crown'd; 
Here Autumn the rich trodden grapes beſmear; 
And hoary Winter ſhivers in the rear. 


PHOEBUSs beheld the youth from off his throne: 
That eye which looks on all, was fix d on one; 
He ſaw the boy's confuſion in his face, it) 
Surpris'd at all the wonders, of the place; 
And cries aloud, ** What wants my fon? for know 
My ſon thou art, and I muſt call thee ſo. 22 44 


„Light of the world, the trembling youth | lies, 
Muſtrious parent! ! fince you don't deſpiſe rep 
The parent's name, ſome certain token give, - 
That I may Clymene's proud boaſt believe, | 1 
Nor longer, under falſe N n grieve.” __ 


The tender fire was. 2riev'd with what he faid,. | 
And flung the blaze e _ from his head, a 
Then bid the youth advance: My ſon, ſaid he, 
Come to thy father's arms ! for Clymenẽ } 
Has told thee true; a parent's name I own, 

And deem thee worthy to be call'd my ſon. 


You, I, L 1 


. 
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As a ſure proof, make ſome requeſt, and I, 
Whate'er it be, with that requeſt comply. 
By Styx I fear, whoſe waves are hid in night, 
And roll impervious to my piercing ſight.” 0 
The youth tranſported, afks without delay, 
To guide the fun's bright chariot for a day. 


We now behold with concern, the exceflive 
grief of a father, hoſe tender efforts could not di- 
vert the raſh youth from perſiſting in his fatal 
deſign. a {*S - 14 * . ; 


The God repented · of the oath he took ; 
For anguifh, thrice lis radiant head he ſhook. 
«< My ſon, fays he, ſome other proof require; 
Raſh was my yon raſh is thy deſire. 
I'd fain deny this wiſh which thou haft made, 
Or, what I can't deny, would fain diffuade, 
Too vaſt and hazardous the taſk appears, 
Nor ſuited to thy ſtrength, nor to thy years. 

Thy lot is mortal, but thy wiſhes fly 
Beyond the province of mortality. | 
There is not one of all the Gods who dares 
(However ſkill'd in other affairs) | 

To mount the burning axle-tree, but I: 


Not Jove himſelf the ruler of the ky, - | 
Who hurls the-three-fork'd thunder from above, - 
Dares try his ſtrength ; yet who ſo ſtrong as Jove? 


The ſteeds climb up the firſt high aſcent with: peing 
And when the middfe firmament they gain, 

If downwards from the heav'ns my head I bow, 
And ſee the earth and ocean hang below, 

- F'en I am ſeiz'd with Horror and affright,. 
And my own heart miſgives me at the ſight. 
A mighty downfall ſteeps the ev*ning ſtuge; 
And Ready reigns muſt curb the horſes” rage. 

Thetis herſelf has fear'd-to ſee me driv'n 
Down headlong from the precipice of heav'n. 
Beſides, conſider what impetuous forte 

Turns ſtars and planets in a different .courſe: 
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I ſteer againſt their motions, nor am 1 
Borne back by all the current of the iy, 
But how could 'ybw reſiſt the orb that roll © 


In adverſe r the rapid pole? 


— 


1 
* "# k 
. 
* 
E »» * & 25 
| | 


Thus did the God th'unwary youth viſe; 
But he ſtill longs t travel thro the Res. 


* a " : ; — 2 : 89 ? 
0 4 d- o p * — , a ” * 
- - 


Soon as the father law the roſy morn, 

And the moon. ſhining with a_blunter h 

He bid the nimble hours without delay 
Bring forth the ſteeds; the nimble hours obey : 
From their full racks the gen'rovs fteeds retires 
Dropping ambroſial foams, and ſnorting fire. 
Still anxious for his ſon, the God of day, 

To make him proof againſt the burning ray, 
His temples with celeftial ointment wet, 


Of ſovereign virtue to repel the heat: 


Then fr d the betiny, elycls'on tie head,. 
Wang deep Totedoding ach, aud aids 


Take this, at leadi, this taft advice my ſon g 


Keep a ſtiff rein, and move but gently on: 
The courſers of themſelves will run co fuſt, 
Your art muſt be! to moderats: thei? ﬀrafte. 


#* % * # #$ 

He ſpoke in vam the y 

And —— igaur, vaults iatd the ſeatt; 
And joys to hold the reins, and fondly gives 

Thoſe thanks his father with remorſe receives. 


Mean while the reſtleſs horſes neigh'd aloud, 


Breatting out fire, and pawing where they ſtood. 


L 2 


oth with active heat 


— — — — — 
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Thetis, not knowing what had paſt, gave way, 
And all the walite of heay'n before em lay. 
They ſpring together out, and ſwiftly ber 
The flying youth through clouds and yielding air; 
With wingy ſpeed outſtrip the eaſtern wind, 
And leave the breezes of the morn behind, 

The youth was light, nor could he ful the ſeat, 

Or poiſe the chariot with its wented weight ; 

But as at ſea th' unballaſs'd veſſel rides, © 

Caſt to and fro, the ſport of winds-and tides ; _ 
So in the bounding chariot toſs'd on high, 

The youth is hurry'd headlong thro' the ſky, 


* * +* „ * «fv „** 
| Now all the horrors of the heay'ns he ſpies, | 
And monſtrous ſhadows of prodigious ſize, 


Tha, deck'd with fare, lie ſcaiter'd G ut the Mies 
| a 


Half- dead with ſudden fear he dropt the reins! 
The horſes felt them looſe upon their manes, 
And, flying out thro' all the plains above, 
Ran uncontroul'd where er their fury drove; 

Ruſh'd on the ſtars, and through the pathleſs way, 

Of unknown regions, hurry'd on the dax. 
And now above, and now below they flew, // 

And near the earth the burning chariot drew. - 


— 


2 % * „ 


The mountains kindle as the car draws near, 
Athos and Tmolus red with fires appear. 
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High Pindus, Mimas, and Parnaffas, fweat, 
And ZEtna rages with redoubled heat. 
Cover'd with flames, the tow'rirg- Appenine, | 
And Caucaſus, and proud Olympus ſhinez - » 
And, where the long-extended Alps aſpire, 
Now ſtands a huge continu'd range of fire. 


Th'aſtoniſh'd youth, where'er his eyes could turn, 
Beheld the univerſe around him burn: 
The world was in 4 blaze; nor could he bear 
The ſultry vapours and the ſcorching air, 
Which from below, as from a furnace, flow'd ; 
And now the axle-tree beneath him glow'd. 
Loft in the whirling clouds that round him broke, 
And white with aſhes hov'ring in the ſmoke, 
He flew where e er the horſes drove, nor knew 
Whether the horſes drove, or where he flew, . 


| 


S + 44S „ 


e M3 AIG ett 
Jove call'd to witneſs every pow'r above, 
And een the God whoſe bon! the chariot drove, 
That what he acts, he is compell'd to do, 
Or univerſal ruin muſt enſuu. >. 
Straight he aſcends the high etherial throne, 
From whence he us'd to dart his thunder down ; 
From whence his ſhowers and ſtorms he us'd to pour, 

But now could neither meet with ſtorms nor ſhow'r. 
Then aiming at the youth, with lifted hand, | 
Full at his head he hurl'd the forky brand, 
In dreadful thund'ring. Thus th* almighty fire. 
Suppreſs'd the raging of the fires with fire. 


At once from life, and from the chariot driv'n, | 
Th'ambitiaus boy fell thunder-ftruck from heavy n. 
The horſes ſtarted with a ſudden bound, 

And flung the reins and chariot to the ground: 


L 3 


The 
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The ſtudded harneſs from their necks they broke; 


Here fell a wheel, and here a ſilver ſpoke; 
And ſcatter'd o'er the earth, the ſhining frag- 
' ments lay. e 

The breathleſs Phatton with flaming hair. 

Shot from the chariot like a falling far, * e 1.5, 

T hat in a ſummer's evening, from the top 
Of heav'n drops down, or ſeems tt leaft to'dropy- 

Till on the Pe his blaſted corpſe was hurl'd, 4 

Far from his country, in the weſtern world. 

| ADD180N | 


XXVII. PHED RUS, 


Sans tirer de Feſprit un Eclat emprunts, | 
Le vrai plait en ſes vers par ſa fimplicits, 


1 © HIS celebrated fabuliſt was born in Thrace, 
and emancipated by Auguſtus 3 but | yabap- 
pily he incyrred the diſpleaſure of Tiberius, and 
had many other powerful enemies to combat, in 
promiſing himſelf immortality from his works. 


This Roman Aſop embelliſhed the  apologue | 
with all the ornaments of which it was ſuſceptible; 
yet ſuch is the fluctuation of literary fame, that in 
the time of Seneca his writings had fallen into ob- 
livion; and they remained concealed in the libra- 
ries *till the year 1596; when Francis Pithou 
diſcovered thoſe which were publiſhed in 1600. 


Tbe 
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The fable of the Wolf and the Lamb has been 
accounted by the firſt critics as the chef ure 
of Phædrus. f e e | 


Lupus t Ae / 


Ad rivum eundem Lupus et Agnus venerant + 
Siti compulſi : ſuperior ſtabat Lupus, 

Longèque inferior Agnuet tunc fauce improbs 
Latro incitatus, jurgii tauſam intulit: 10 
Cur, inquit, turbulentam feciſti mihi 

Iſtam bibenti? Laniger contra timens, | 
Qui poſſum, quæſo, facere * quereris, Lupe? 
A te decurrit ad mevs hauſtus liquor: 
Repulſis ille veritatis viribus 

Ante hos ſex menſes male, ait, dixiſti mihi. 
Reſpondit Agel : equidem natus nom eram. 

Pater Hercule tuus, inquit, maledixit mihi. 


Atque ita correptum lacerat injuſtl nece, 


Thus imitated by the ininiitable La Fontsine: 


Un Agneau fe dẽſalterot 
Dans le courant d'une onde pu 

Un Loup ſuryint à jeun qui cherchoit aventute z - 
Et qui la famine en ces lieus attiroit,  - 

Qui te rends fi hardi de troubler mon breuvage, 

Dit cet animal plein de rage? 
Tu ſeràs chatis de ta tEmerites _ 

Sire, reprend I'Agneau, que votre majeſts | 2 
Ne ſe mette pas en colere: | 
Mais plutot qu'elle conſidere 
Que je vais me dẽſalterant 

Dans le courant 
Plus de vingt pas au- deſſous delle. = 
Et que par conſẽquent, en aucune fagon, 
Je ne puis troubler ſa boiſſon, _ Ai 

Tu la troubles, reprit cette bete cruelle, 

Et je ſais que de moi tu mẽdis l'an paſſe. 

Comment Paurois-je fait, ſi je n ẽtois pas n.? : 

. L 4 | | Reprit 
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Reprit l'agneau, je tette encore ma mere. 

Si ce n'eſt toi, c'eſt done ton frere? * 
Je n'en ai point. C'eſt donc quelqu'un des tiens; 
Car vous ne m'*Epargnez guere, | | 

Vous, vos bergers et vos chiens : 

On me I'a dit, il faut que je me vange. 
La-defius, au fond des forets, 
Le Loup Pemporte, et puis le mange 
Sans auire forme de proces, . 


* 
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\Þ The following fable may be adduced for its ſim- 


. 


1 plicity and elegance of expreſſion. 


Inops, petentem dum vult imitari, perit. 
In prato quondam Rana conſpexit Bovem, 
Et, tacta, nvidia tantæ magnitudinis, 
1 Rugoſam inflavit pellem: tum natos ſuos 
In | Interrogavit, an Bove eſſet latior. 
| '$ Illi negarunt. Rurfus intendit cutem 
Majofe niſu; et ſimili quzſivit modo, 
Quis major eſſet. Illi dixerunt Bovem. © 
Noviſſime indignata, dum vult validiua 
Iaflare ſeſe rupto jacuit corpore. 


Dne Grenoaville vit un Bœuf > 
Qui lui-ſembla de belle taille: 3 
» Elle qui n'ẽtoĩt pas groſſe en tout comme un ceuf, 
* Envieuſe, s'ẽtend, et s enfſſe, et ſe travaille 
| | Pour Egaler animal en groſſeur, 
Diſant : Regardez bien, ma ſceur, 
* _ Eft ce aſſez? Dites-moi, n'y ſuis - je encore 
Nenni—m'y voila donc? — Point du tout. My 
voila 75 q 
Vous n'en approchez point. La chetive pEcore 
S'enfla "4 bien qu'elle creva. hs 


La Fontaine has alſo bappily imitated the fol- 
lowing fable, N 


— 


Yvlpes 


a 
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Vulpes ad ccenam dicitur Ciconiam 

Prior invitaſſe, et illi in patina liquidam 

Poſuiſſe ſorbitionem, quam nullo modo 

Guſtare eſuriens potuerit Ciconia, 

Quz Vulpem quum revocaſſet, iptrito cibo - 

Plenam lagenam poſuit : huic roſtrum inſerens 

Satiatur ipſa: et torquet convivam fame; 

Quæ quum lagenz fruſtra collum lamberet. 
Peregrinam fic-locutam valucrem accepimus z 

Sua quiſque exempla debet æquo animo pati. 3A 


Compere le Renard ſe mit un jour en frais, 
Et retint à diner commere la. Cicogne. 25 
Le regal fut petit, and beaucoup d'apprets,, 
Ze galant pour- toute beſogne 
Avoit un brouet clair; il vivoit chichement. 
Ce brouet fut pr lui ſervi ſur une aſſiette; 
f | La Cicogne a long bec n'a pu attraper miette,. 
Et le drole eut lappé le tout en un moment. 
Pour ſe venger de cette tromperie, * 
A quelque tems de Ià, la Cicogne le prie. 
Volontiers, lui dit-il; car avec mes amis. 
le ne fais point ert monie. f | 
. A-Vheure dite, il court au logie 185 , 
De la Cicogne ſon hoteſle,. | | | 
Lua trE&-fort la politeſſe, 
Trouva ſe diner cuit & point. 1 
Bon appetit ſurtout; Renard n' en manquent point. 
II ſe rẽjouiſſoĩt à l'odeur de la viande | 
Miſe en menus morceaux, et qu'il croyoit friande, . - 
On ſervit, pour Pembarraſler, 
En une vaſe a long col, et d' ẽtroite embouchure. 
Le bec de la Cicogne y pouvoit bien paſſer; of | 
Mais le muſeau dw fire toit d' autre meſtire, 1 
II lui fallat à jeun retourner au logie, 
F Honteux comme un Renard, qu'une poule auroit - | 
ol pris, 25 1 
bn aukiks et portant bas Þ'oreille. 
Trompeurs, c'eſt pour vous que jEcris ; 
Attendez-youz à la pareille, * 


Ls XXVII. LUCAN, 


— — —  — — ——. — 
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. rewrite 
XXVIII. LU CAN. 
Lucanvs ardens, et concitatus et ſententiis 
Clariſſimus.“ WY Qui r. 


1 8 HIS poet was born in Spain, and deſcended 
from an ancient and illuſtrious family, and was 
the nephew of Seneca the philoſopher.. While an 
infant, he was brought to Rome under the auſpices 
of his uncle; and this circumſtance is mentioned 
by Voltaire, to ſhew the futility. of thoſe critics, 
who taking him for a Spaniard, had cavilled at the 
purity of his language. His preceptors were Pa- 
lemon, Virginius, and Cornutus, three ' matters of 
the firſt reputation in the belles-lettres and phi- 
loſophy. . 8 


The young Lucan. at fourteen diſtinguiſhed. him- 
ſelf for his Greek and Latin declamations ; and as 
his noble relation was the favourite and governor 

of Nero, Lucan was prefented to. that Emperor, 
who raiſed him, even while 2 minor, ta the dignity 
of Queſtor; and this ſtep ſoon paved his way to the 
college of Augurs. In th6fe happy moments of 
fortune and.reputation, he married one of the ſena- 
tor's daughters, a lady who was young, rich, hand- 
ſome and accompliſhed. Our poet did not long 
retain the good graces of Nera. His firmiand un- 
ſhaken patriotiſm, his avowed republican principles 
and love of liberty, ſoon. brought upon him the diſ- 
| | | i pleaſure 


* Lucan is warm, impetuous, and celebrated for the brily 
Laney of his thoughts. £208 


r 
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pleaſure of a Prince, whom! he even raſhly contended: 
with, for the prize of poetry at the public 1 
This ſucceſs was the forernnner of his di pace 3 
for the Emperor prohibited him from publiſhing 
his verſes, or appearing in the aſſembly where — 
poets and orators were accuſtomed ruth rect their 
reſpective compoſitions, | 


The high+ſpired Lucan could not brook: this 


treatment, he entered into a conſpiracy which was- 


diſcovered, and coſt the libes of above 300 of the 
Roman nobility : Our poet was alſo. condemned to 
death in the abth year of his age. He was interred: 
in his own garden, where a monument was erected: 
to his memory with the following GOO 


M. Au 0 Loc AN. 
Cox pus xs. Pogrx. 
* BENEFICIO, NꝝEROBI s. 
Fu. SERVATA. 


The van, of Nero ora, the memory of M. 4. bas, 
fe port off Curuba. 


or / 
1 n TY | 7, 


BEAUTIFUL PASSAGES. 


Selected from Mr. Rowt's tranſlation” of his. Pretty 
which is allowed by many io he | a maſleriy perform- 
ance, and to reach the ſenſe any fit of the 3 


1. 
The 2 A D 1E US of Pimply ade. 


OH who cam ſpeak, what numbers can reveal, 
The tenderneſs which FaithFul lovers feel? _ 
Who can their ſecret pangs and ſorrows tell, 4 
With all the croud of cares that in their boſoms ſwell ? 
See what new paſſions now the hero knows, 


Now firſt he doubts 17 and ſears bs foes 5 is 


Rome 


428 
' - | Rome and the world he hazards in the ſtrife, 
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And gives up all to Fortune but his wife. 


Oft he prepazes 0 ſpeak, but knows not how, 


The fleeting 


1 


i 


Knows they muſt part, but cannot bid her goz 


Deſers the killing news with fond delay, 


And, ling'ring, puts off Fate from day to days * 
ſhades began to leave the ſky, 
And flumber ſoft forſook the drooping eye: 
When, with fond arms, the fair Cornelia preft - 
Her lord, reluctant, to her ſnowy breaſt: = | 
Wond'ring, ſhe found he ſhunn'd her juſt embrace, 


And felt warm tears upon his manly face. 


1 * Heart-wounded with the ſudden woe, the griev'd, 


When, with a groan, thus he : — My trueſt wife, 
To ſay how much I love thee more than life, 


And ſcaree the weeping warrior yet believ'd ; 


Poorly expreſſes what my heart would ſhow, 
Since Efe, alas! is grown my burden now. 
That long, too long delay'd, that dreadful doom, 
That cruc] parting hour at length is come. = 
Fierce, haughty, and collected in his might, 
Advancing Cæſar calls me to the figñt. 


Haſte, then, my gentle love, fiom war retreat; 
- The Leſbian iſſe attends thy peaceful bat ? 


Nor ſeck, oh! ſeek not to encreaſe my cares, 

Seek not to change my purpoſe with thy pray'rs ;. 
My ſelf, in vain, the fruitleſs ſuit have try'd, 
And my owa pleading: heart has been deny'd.. | 
Think not, thy diſtance will increaſe my fear: 


" - 1 


Kun, if ruin come, will fon be near, hap 
Tod ſoon the fatal news ſhall reach ſhine ear. 


Nor burns thy heart with juſt and equal fires, 


And join thy abſence to the public woe. 


Red with the fains of blood and guilty war- 
When horrid trumpets ſound their dire alarms, 


Nor doſt thou love as Virtue's law requires; 
If thoſe ſoft eyes can ev'n thy huſband bear, 


Shall I indulge my ſorrows with thy charms, 
And rife, to battle from theſe tender arms? 
Thus mournful, from thee, rather let me go, 


- . * 
* 5 — k 
" 


But thou be hid, be ſafe from ev'ry fear, | 
While kings and nations in deſtruction ſhare; 


1 F LY 3 
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- '$hun thou the cruſh of impending fate, . 


Nor let it fall on thee with all its weight. 

Then if the Gods my overthrow ordan, 

And the fierce victor chace me oe'r the plain, 

Thou ſhalt be left me ſtill, my better part, 

To ſoothe my cares, and heal my broken heart 

Thy open arms I ſhall be ſure. to meet, | 

And fly with pleaſure to the dear retreat, © 
Stupn'd and aſtoniſh'd at the deadly ſtroke, 

All ſenſe, at firſt, the matron ſad forſook, 
Motion, and life, and ſpeech, at length returns, 
And thus in words of heavieſt tone ſhe mourns: 

No, Pompey t 'tis not that my lord is dead, * 
"Tis not the hand of Pate has robb'd my bed $- 

But like ſome baſe Plebeian I am curd, - © 
And by my cruel huſband ſtand divorc'd. | 
But Cæſar biqs us 12 thy father comes F 2 
And we muſt yield to what that tyrant dooms N , 


Is thy Connelia's faith ſo poorly known, 


That thou ſhould ſt think her ſafer Whilſt alone? j 

Are not our loves, our lives, our fortunes, one? 

Canſt thou, inhuman, drive me from thy fide, 

And bid my ſingle head the coming ſtorm abide ! 

Do I not read thy purpoſe in thin eye? | © 

Doſt thou not hope and with, e'en now, to die? 

And can ] then be ſafe ? Vet death is free; 

That laſt relief is not deny*d-to moe 

Though banifl'd: by thy harſh commands I go, 

Yet will I join thee in the realms below. 

Thou bidſt me with the pangs of abſence ſtrive, 

And, till I hear thy certain loſs, ſurvive, 

My vow'd obedience, what it can, ſhall bear, 

But, oh} my heart's x woman's, and. I fear. 

It the good Gods, indulgent. to my pray'r, | 

Should make the laws of Rome, and thee, theip care; 

In diſtant climes I may prolong my woe, 

And be the laſt thy victory to know, 

On ſome bleak rock, that frowns upon the deep, 

A conſtant watch, thy weeping wife ſhall keep ;; 

There from each ſail: misfortune ſhall I gueſs, 

And dread the bark that brings me thy ſucceſs... 

Nor ſhall thoſe happier tidings end my fear, F | 

The vanquiſt'd foe may bring new danger near < 
Defenceleſs 


1 * 
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% 
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© Lonely and comfortleſs ſhe takes her fight, 


And Pompey ſhall be fatally reſtor'd,. 
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Defencelefs'I may ſlill be made a prize, 


And Cæſar ſnatch me with him as he flies. 


With care my known retreat he ſhall explore, 
While thy great name diſtinguiſhes the ſhore : 
Soon ſhall the Leſbian exile ſtand reveal'd, 
The wife of Pompey cannot live conceal d. 
But if thꝰ o' er- ruling pow rs thy cauſe forlake,. 
Grant me this only laſt. requeſt I: make; 

When thou ſhalt be of 4 +. and friends bereft, 
And wretched flight is all thy ſaſety left; 

Oh ! follow. not the diQates cf thy heart, | 
But chooſe a refuge i in ſome diſtant part. 
Where'er thy auſpicious bark Mall ſteer, —__ 7 


Thy ſad Cornelia's fatal fhore forbear, 
Since Cæſar will be ſure to leek thee there, 


So ſaying, with a. groan the matron fled,. 
And, wild with 8 left the holy bed : 
She was all Iing' ring, all delays are 2 1 
And ruſhes headlong to poſſeſs the 
Nor will the hurry: of her griefs a . | 


One laſt embrace from-her orſaken ] lord. 


\ 


Uncommon: cruel fate for two,; 
Whoſe lives had laſted long, and been: fo true, J 
To loſe the pleaſures of one laſt adieu. l 
In all the woful days that croſs'd their bliſs, | 
Sure never hour was known ſad as this ¾; 
By what they ſuffer'd now, inur'd to pain,” 
They met all after- ſorrows with diſdain, | | | 


And Fortune ſhot her envious ſhafts in van. 2 


E X * + #% 


Sad ſeenis the day, and long the ſleepleſs nights. 
In vain her maids the downy couch provide,, 


She wants the tender partner of her ſide. 


„% 


But, oh! too ſoon the want ſhall be ſupply'd;. - 
The Gods toe cruelly for that provide; | 
Again; the circling hours bring back her lord, 


1 
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Labienus perſuades Cato to inguire of the Oracle con—. - 
cerning the war at the gates abe temple of Jupiter 
Amman. rode fy tos | 


Chance, and the fortune of the way, he ſaid, 
Have brought Jove's ſacred counſels to our aid :- 
'This greateſt of the Gods, this mighty chief, 

In each diſtreſs ſhaH{ be a fure relief; 

Shall point the diſtant dangers from afar,. 

And teach the future fortunes of the war. 

To thee, oh Cato! pious, wiſe, and juſt . 

Their dark decrees the-cantious Gods ſhall truſt ;: 

To thee their fore · determined will ſhall tell: * 

Their will has been thy law, and thou haſt kept it wells 

Fate bids thee now the noble thought improve; 

Fate brings thee here, to meet and talk with Jove. 

Inquire betimes, what various chance fhalf come , 

To impious Czfar, amd thy native Rome 3. g : 

Try to avert at leaſt thy country's doom. 

Aſk. if theſe arms our Lesdem ell reſtore: 

Or elſe, if laws 4 mall be no more? 

Be thy great breaſt with ſacred knowledge fravghts. 

To lead us in the wand'ring maze of thought; 
Thou, that to virtue ever wert inclin'd. „ 

Learn What it is, how certainly defin' d. [4 

And leave fome perfect rule to guide mankind. © 


iet I. . 1811 
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Cato*s anſwer 


Full of the Gad aue dwelt within his breaft, . 
The hero thus his ſecret mind exyroſi dd,. 
And in · born truths rey eal d: truthe which might well 
Become ev'n Oracles themſelves to tell, Oo, f 


—— — —7˙Ä— — — 3; 
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Where would thy fond, thy vain 
What myſtic fate, what ſeeret would t 
It is a doubt if death ſhould be my doom 
"Rather than live till kings and bondage come, 
Rather than ſee a tyrant crown'd at Rome? 4 
Or wouldſt thou know if what we value here, 
Life be a trifle hardly worth our care | 


of 


From God deriv'd, to God by nature join'd, 
We a& the dictates of his mighty mind; | 2 
And though the prieſts are mute, and temple ſtill, 
Sad never wants a voice to ſpeak 

W ben firſt we from the teeming womb were brought, 
With in-born precepts then our ſouls were fraught, $ 
And then the Maker his new creatures taught, J 
Then when he form'd, and gave us to be men, 
He gave us all our uſeful knowledge; then 
Canſt thou believe the vaſt eternal mind Fe $65 
Was e'er to Syrts and. Lybian ſands confin'd ? 
That he would chooſe this waſte, this barren ground, 
To teach. the thin inhabitants around, 
And leave his truth in wilds and deſarts drown 
God would chooſe to love 
Beyond this earth, the ſeas, yon heav'n above, _ 
And virtuous minds the nobleſt throne for Jove?. 
Why ſeek we farther. then? Behold around 
Ho all thou ſeeſt does with God abound z 
Jove is alike in all, and always to be found. 
Let thoſe weak _— * in doubt and fear, 
Fo juggling prieſts for oracles repair; . 
— of death to — | 
d, my certain ſoul from death has freed. 
The coward and the brave are doom'd'to full, 
And when Jove told this truth, he told us all, 
e the hero; and to keep his word, 
Ammon, nor his oracle explor'd; - 
But left the croud at freedom to believe, 


Ara take ſuch anſwers as the prieſt ſhould give, | 


Is there a place 


So ſpok 
Nor 
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| | A. ; IV. 0 | | * 
At the paſſage of the Rubicon, Lucan repreſents Rome 
under the figure of a farlorn natram, who, on a ſud» 
den appear to Cæ ſar. 'Q 75 8 . 


Now Czſar, marching ſwift with winged haſte, 
The ſummits of the frozen Alps had pat; 
With vatt events and enterprifes fraught, . + . 
And future wars revolving in his thought. 
5 Now near the banks of Rubicon he ſtood 
When lo! as he furvey'd the narrow flood, 
Amid the duſty horrors of the night, = 
. A wond'rous viſion ſtood confeſt to ſight. 
J Her awful head Rome's rev rend image rear'd, 
Trembling and ſad the matron form appear d; 
A tow'ring crown her hoary temples bound, 
And her torn treſſes rudely hung around: 
| Her naked arms uplifted e er ſhe ſpoke, 
Then groaning, thus the mournful filence broke, _ * 
, Preſumptuous men ! oh whether do you run? 
Oh! whether bear you theſe my enſigns on? 
| If friends to rig * citizens of Rome, 
i Here to your utmòſt barrier are you come: 
5 She ſaid ;, and ſunk within the clofing ſhade t 
Aſtoniſhment and dread the chief invade; _ 
Stiff roſe his ſtarting hair, he ſtood diſmay*d, _ 
And on the bank his ſlack ning ſteps were lay d. 


; r 
Cæſar paſſes the * Adriatic in-a ſmall boat, amid a fu- 
ri 0 | 


He ſpoke, and ſpread his eanvaſs to the wind, 
Unmoor'd his boat, and left the ſhore behind. 
Swift flew the nimble keel ; and as they paſt, 
Long trails of light the ſhooting meteors caft ; 
Ev'n the fix'd ſtars above in motion ſeem, 


Shake through the blaſt, and dart aquiy'ring beam 3 


% 
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Black horrors on the gloomy ocean brood, 

And in long ridges rolls the threat'ning flood ; 
While loud and mvrm'ring Touder winds griſe, | 
And growl from ev'ry quarter of the ſkies. 


SS „„ „00 


Dutt Creſar, ſtilk ſuperior to diſtreſs,, - 
Fearleſs, and confident of ſure ſucteſo, 
Thus to the pilot loud: the ſeas deſpiſe, 
And the vain threat ning of the neiſy — | 
Though Gods deny thee yon Auſonian ftrand 
Yet go, I charge thee, go at my o mand. 
Thy ignorance alone can cauſe thy fears, 
Thou knowꝰſt not what a freight thy veſſel bearsy 
Thou know'f not I am he, to whom tis given, 

Never to want the care of watchful heavy n-. 


2 © „ „% „ 


Let wind and ſeas, loud wars nt freedom wage, 
And waſte upon themſelves their ty rage 3. 
A ſlronger, mightier demon is thy friend j l 
Thou, and thy bark „en Cfar's fate depend. 


1 


Thus while in vaunting words the leader ſpoke, 
Full en his bark the thund'ring ＋ ſtruck 
Off rips the rending canyaſs from the maſt, 
And whirling floats before the driving blaſts, _ 


„ S * „ 


Now, riſing all at onee, and unconſin' d, 
From ev'ry quarter roars the ruſhing winds. 


S » # # @® 


The curling furges loud conflicting meet; 
Daſh their proud heads, and bellow as they meet; 


File 
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The Tyrrhene billows Jaih ZEgean ſhores, | 
And Adria in the mix d Ionian roars, + 


CORES 


So thick the ming ling than and clouds were cre hungs 


Scarce could the — light' ning 
Through Nature's frame the dire convulſion on ſtruck, 


Heav'n groan'd ; the lab'ring poles and axis ſhook 2 
Uproar, and chaos 7 'd again, | 
— broke the ſacred 


© © a © 


High as Leucadia's let; ning chi ane | 

fi at re 
@t maker, from 1 

With giddy eyes ſurveys the e. : 


WF. A. 52 . „ 
No mere the Whletiradler prom. -. 
To meet the rolling ſwell, gi blows, 5 


——— © #® # 


. Now; wond*rous to behold, | 
High on another wave his bark was roll'd ;. 
Nor ſunk again, alternate as before, | 
But ruſhing 'd and fix'd upon 'the hores 
ö and his fortune were at once reſtor d 
And earth again receiv'd him for her lord. 
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Cefar”s harangue to bis mutinous army. 


High on a turfy hank the chief was rear'd, 

Fearleſs, and therefore worthy to be fear dd; 

Around the croud he caſt an angry look, «„ 
And dreadful, thus with indignation ſpoke. 

- - Ye-noify herd! who in ſo fieree a ſtrain 
Againſt your abſent leader dare complain: 

_ Behold! where naked and unarm'd he-ftandy,. 
And braves the malice of your threat'ning hands. 
Here find your end of war, yeur long-ſought reſt, 
And leave your uſeleſs fwords in Cæſar's breaſt, 
But wherefore urge I the bold deed to you'?. - 

To rail, is all your feeble rage can d. 
In grumbling factions are you bold and loud 

Can ſow ſedition and increaſe a eroud : 
You, who can loath the glories of the great, 
And poorly meditate a haſe retreat. 

But, CSE begone, from victory me, 
Leave me to what my better fates deeree: : 
New friends, new troops, my fortune fball afford, 


And fend a hand for every vatcant ford. 
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Legions, ſhall come to end the bloodleſs war, 
And, ſhouting, follow my triumphal ca.. 
While you, a vulgar, mean, abandon'd race, 
Shall view our honours with a downcaſt face, 7 
And curſe yourſelves in ſecret as we pas. 


By 
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By my auſpicious . fortune, led, oi 4 rel f | 
Wide whe > 41 your: conqu ring arms were 

read, | 
But ſay, ol had ye done, with Pompey at *. 


4 a | 12 n 81. 4 
— Nor i is it worth wy. care, 
Whether to Pompey s aid your arms you bear 
Who quits his leader, whereſoc'er he 2 

Flies like a traitor, and becomes my foe 


„ @: , 7 - 


For you, ye vol ar e in n e | 

My enſigns ſh by manly hands be „ | 
Some few of you, my ſentence here ſhall wait, 
And warn ſucceeding fadtions dy your e | + 


©; 9 XR  #S 
n 
Pompey's harungue 1% his ſoldiers before the batt 7 
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Ye warriors! who have made your Ceſar great, 
On whom the world, on whom my fortune waits, 
To day the Gods, hate er you wiſh, afford, 

And fate attends on the deciding ſword. 

By your firm aid alone, your leader ſtands, 

And truſts his all to your long - faithful hands; 

This day fhall make our promis 'd glories <> 50d 

The hopes of Rubicon's diſt vid fl 

For this bleſt morn we to fate, 

2 our fame, — | Ne aol wait; 
is day, my gallant friends, this h day, 

Shall the long labours of, your x td y _ 

Shall give you back to every joy of life, 

To 1 lov'd offspring, and the tender * 
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. Shall find my vet'ran out a, ſafe retreat, 
Ka Ani lodge his age within a peaceful ſeat | 
The long diſpute of guilt ſhall now be clear'd, 

And conqueſt ſhall the juſteſt cauſe reward. . _ 
Have you for me; with ſword and fire; hiÞwaft 
Four country's bleeding boſotn as you paſt? 
Let the ſame ſwords as boldly ſtrike to-day, 

And the laſt wounds ſhall wipe the firſt away. 

"Yours is the cauſe to which my vows are join'd, 

J ſeek to make you free, and maſters of mankind, 


- - 
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At my expenee of fame, exalt your ow're, | "0 

Let me be nothing, ſo the world be 2 . 
„„ „ „ 

On then, my friends, and em it at a blow 

Lay ches faſt, lazy, worthleſs, notions low. 


 Shew Pompey, that ſubdu dem, wich what ea 
Your valour gains ſuch victories as theſe. 
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Now, 2 K — furies riſe, 
And redoubled flaſhes in your eyes. 
| Wir joy theſe omens of ſactefs I read; —— 
And ſee the certain victory decreed. 
4 J ſee the purple deluge float the plain, 3 

Huge piles of carnage, nations of the flain'g 
Dead ekiefs, with mangled monarchs T ſurvey, _. 
And the pale ſenate crowns the glorious dax. 


R * * a ERIE, aN 
| Scarce had he ſpoke; when ſudden at the word, 
They ſeize the „and draw the ſhining ſwords 
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Regardlefs all of order, and array iy VER". \ if . i 
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In. 

This Ia citation diſplays in a wonderful and majeſtic 
manner, the univerſal CONFLAGRATION, and that 
laſt CATASTROPHE of the world, 


One laſt appointed flame, by fate 
Shall waſte yon azure heav'ns, this earth, and ſeag 
Shall knead the dead up in one mingled maſs, 


Where ſtars and they ball paſs, 1 


2 * * ng 


Death is beyond thy Goddeſs Fortune's pow'y 
And parent earth ene the bore, E 5 


o fatal Thefikly L 6 lad abhorr: e 
How have thy fields thewrath of hea Vn ineurr'd: 
That thus the Gods to thee deſtruction doom, 
And load thee with eren ** falling Rome? 


22 * * 88 0 = HED 

What aa whe ages em repay 
The multitudes thy wars age ſwept away | 
'Tho' ny ang urns their num rous bore a0 oy "1 

Prea : 
And long antiquity yield all ter dead; 
Thy guilty plains more . Romans hold, 
Than all thaſd tombs, and ail ahoſe —— 


* 


3 = xxx. JUVENAL. 


_ 
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: | Ts or tea 247 | mea 
JuvENal, Eleve dans Jes cris de Pecole, | ous. 
| Pouſſer juſqua* Fexces ſa mordante hiperbole, 2 ms 
| Ses ouvrages, tous pleins daffreyſes verites, ; 
= Etincellent pourtant de ſublimes beautẽs; yy, 
| Soit que ſur un Ecrit arrive de Capree,... | | and 
| II briſe de Scan la ſtatue adore; - and 
Soit qu'il faſſe au conſeil courir les ſEnateurs, 
D'un tyrant ſoupgonneux pales: adulateurs.. » . « « 
Ses cerits plain de feu par-tout brillent au |] 
wg df aff ot FO es. 
HIS illuftrious Satiriſt was born about the 
beginning of 'Nero's reign ;- and ſome have 
intimated that he was of a mean extraction: but 
his having three names, Decimus Junius Juvena- 5 
lis, is a proof of his being deſcended from a re- he. 
ſpectable family, as none but perſons of rank were I 
permitted to bear this mark of diſtinctioon. klin 
_ Our poet paſſed the early period of his. life in the quence 
ſtudy of polite literature, and in frequenting the a 
ſchools of the moſt celebrated rhetoricians; and = 
under the auſpices of Quintilian and Fronto, he Lea 
became a very great orator. 9 — 
BEE ns 
competent idea of his talents may be formed 


| from his ſatires, or rather beautiful harangues, 
againſt falſe grandeur, ſuperſtition, filly vows, — 


. — 
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the prejudices of mankind, In that admired work, 
he ſtrikes us with the originality and greatneſs of 
his thoughts, clothed in a ſtyle happily adapted to 
the ſubject, which diſplays a wonderful ſtrength and 
ſublimity of language. Unfortunately for our 
poet, he appear at A | per 16d when the ſource 
of noble and elevated ideas was in a great 
meaſure dried up; genius was become a danger- 
ous acquiſition, and the reign of Roman virtue in 

a manner annihilated, . Tiberius, Caligula, Clau- 
dian, and Nero precipitated the fall of poetry, . 
and conſigned it to the 'tombs of Virgil, Horace, Ih 
and Ovid, Wart ering e heaped ae eee 


* 


BEAUTIFUL PASSAGES, 
From Mr. DRV 2 N 's Tranflation. 8 

The tenth. ſatire is an admirable production. 
The deſign. of which is to repreſent the folly of 
our wiſhes, deſires, and purſuits.” Our poet has 
there-diſplayed abundance of noble and füblime 
ſentiments, adorned with all the flowers of elo- 
quence. : 8 e e We 


Receive my counſel, and ſecurely move; 
Intruſt thy fortune to the pow'rs above. 
Leave them to manage for thee, and to grant 
What their unerring wiſdom ſees thee want. 
In goodneſs as in greatneſs they excel; 
Ah, that we loy'd ourſelves but half ſo well! 


Vor, I, | M 
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E 2 „% „ 
Tze path to peace is wirtue : what I thow, 
Thyſelf may freely on thyſelf beſtow; 
Fortune was never age th by the wiſe; _ 
But, ſet aloft by fools, uſurps the ſkies, 


wb 


The incertitude of buman grandeur, 
Some aſk for envy'd -pow'r ; which public hate 
Purſues; and hurries 1 their fate. 


Down go the titles; and the ſtatue crown'd, , © 
Is by baſe hands in the next river drown d. 


RP . | III. 0 1 
In this ſatire the poet paints the inſatiable defires 
men, and exemplifies the danger of ' ambition in 
perſons of Hannibal and Alexander. 


_ Great HAnX1BAL within the balance lay; | 
Now tell how many pounds his aſhes weigh? 
Whom Afric was not able to contain, 


Whole length. runs level with th' Atlantic 
And wearies fruitful Nilus to convey 

His ſun-beat waters by ſo long a way; 
Which Ethiopia's double clime divides, _ 
And elephants in other mountains hides. 
Spain firſt he won; the Pyrenzans paſt Y 
And ſteepy Alps, the, mounds that nature caſt ; 
And with corroding juices, as he went, 
A paſſage through the living rocks he rent, 
| Then like a torrent rolling from on high, 
| He pours his head-long rage on Italy; 
| In three victorious battles over-run, 


I Yet ſtill unweary, cries, there's nothing done: 


MW Yor AQ AA 


, 


. i Md 
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Till level with the ground, their gates are laid, 
And Punic lags 6 on Roman tow'rs ow | 


" 2 CY ei * 
Now what's his end, 0 9 oo : hs 
What rare fifth att to crown this TRAGIC play? 


In one deciding battle oyercome, 
He flies, us n ou ws e . 


ALEXANDER. 


— world ruſfie'd not Alexander* 8 nin 3 


op'd up, he ſeemꝭd in earth and ſeas confin'd + . 
— ſtruggling ſtreteh d his reſtleis limbs about 


The narrow globe, to find a 
Vet enter'd into Babylon, he try'd 


. 


The tomb, and found the ſtrait . ons wide: | 


Death only this myſterious tho unfolds, 
The mighty 22 bon * * 


FEY . | | 
7 be Caprice of Fartune. 


That Mana was an _—_—Y that he fled, . 

Was ta'en, in ruin'd Carthage begg'd his bread, 

All theſe were owing to a, liſe too long: 

F. — whom had Rome beheld ſo happy, young! 
High in his chariot, and with laurel crown d, 

When he had led the Cimbrian captives round 

The Roman ſtieets, — deſcending from his ſtate, 

In that bleſt hour he ſhould have begg'd his fate; 

Then, then he might have dy'd of all admir'd, 

And his 1 ſoul in mouts expir d. fa 


ſts * 


The portrait of Criſpinus, who from a 1 
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v. 
was rais'd by Domitian to the firft honours of 


of flavey the 
Once.more Criſpinus call'd upon the ſtage, 4 
(Nor ſhall once more ſuffice) p rovokes my rage, 
A. monſter, to whom ev'ry — lays claim, 
Without one virtue to een his a | 


* „„ i 


The eto brute, do the veil'd veſtal maid. 
But lately to his ĩimpious bed betray'd : 

Who for her crime, if laws their — might 2205 | 
Ought to e _ into the grave. | 


* * 2 * 


For what men ignoble count and 

Is virtue eee 4 2 Criſpinus and baſs, 
In this he's ſafe, whate'er we.write of him, 
The perſon is more odious than the crime. 
And ſo all fatire's loſt, The laviſh ſlave 
Six thouſand pieces for a barbel gave. 


. 


In the follows ng 2 Nee ſhews in What 105 
nobility. 7 5 


"OE" lleries of anceſtors, and all 
Thoſe Follies which ill grace a country-hall, 
Challenge no wonder or efteem from me; 
Virtue alone is true nobility. 

Live therefore well : to men and gods appear 
Such as good Paulus, Coffus, Druſus were; 
And in thy conſular, triumphal ſhow, 

Let theſe before thy father” 8 ſtatues go; 
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Place them before the enſigng of the ſtate, 

As chuſing rather to be good than great. 

Convince the world that you're devout and true, 
Be juſt in all you ſay, and all you do; | 
Whatever be your birth, you're ſure to be 

A peer of the fiiſt magnitude to be. 


* * * * 


But who will call theſe noble, who deface 

By meaneft acts, the glories of their race; 

Whoſe only title to our father's fame 

Is couch'd in the dead letters of their name ? 

A dwarf as well may for a paſs 3 

A negro for a ſwan; a crook-back'd laſs 

Be call'd Europa; and a cur may bear 

The name of Tiger, Lion, or whate'ere 
Denotes the nobleſt or the fierceſt beaſt ; | 

Be therefore careful, leſt the world in jeſt 
Should thee juſt ſo with the mock-titles greet, 
Of Camerinus, or of conquer'd Crete. 

To whom is this advice and cenſure due ? - 
Rubellius, Plancus, tis apply'd to you. 


/ - 


xxx. MARTIAL- 


— — — — „ 2 —— — — — 
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xxx. ern 5 

Sum, fateor, ſemperque fui, Calliſtrate, pauper, " 

Sed non obſcurus, nec male notus eques. 
Sed toto legor orbe frequens, et dicitur, hic eſt ; 

Quodque cinis paucis, hoc mihi vita dedit. pot 

| | $3248 1 f ManTIAL, a n 

I am, I own, and ever have been poor, Ing 


But yet a gentlemin, and not obſcure, 
Spread thro' the world my writings and my name] 
Few in the grave have reach'd my living fame. 
5 Hſe: Har 


IBILIS, in Spain, gave birth to this cele- 
brated epigrammatiſt; and when he had ob- 
tained the age of major, he was ſent to Rome, with 
a view of being qualified for the bar; but the little 
reliſh he had for this profeſſion, ſoon induced him 
to follow his natural penchant in paying his court to 
the muſes. His verſes brought him acquainted 
with Silius Italicus, Stella, Pliny junior, and the 
greateſt men then living. His reputation was ſuch 
that a Roman of the firſt nobility creed during 
his life time, a ſtatue to the honour of our poet. 


— 


Martial lived thirty-five years in the capital of 
the world, under the emperors Galba, Otho, Vel- 
paſian, Titus, Domitian, Nerva, and Tfajan. He 


received ſome favours from ſeveral of thoſe Princes, 
; but 


Y 


* 
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but they all fell ſhort of making him independent. 
'Tis ſuppoſed that hereturned into Spain Joon after 
the elevation of Tiefe, en ſeeing himſelf neg- 
lected by that emperor, Our poet, however, re- 
gretted, for the remainder of dis, e lo proving 
quitted the ſeat of the muſes, and every clegancy 
of life, He died about hve or ſix years after. * 
Pliny was i upon the Joſs of his 
friend, as we may find by the following letter: 


„ I daj6 full ee on voto? of rhe e 
poor Martial, Wan me. Np Was 
8 


a man of an acute and. d ; Were 
ings abound with an agreeable ſpirit of wit and 
ſatire, conducted at the lame time by great candopr | 


and good-nature.. 
* * #* 


« You will be deſirous, perhaps, to ſee the 
ö verſes which merited an acknowledgement from 
| me; and I believe I can, from my;memorg, partly 
| ſatisfy your curiofity, without referring you to his 
| works: but if - you.are pleaſed with this ſpecimen 
| of them, you muſt turn to his poems for the. reſt. 
| He addreſſes himſelf to his muſe, whom he directs 
| 
| 


to go to my honſe upon the Eſquilee;; but. 0 ap- 
proach me with reſpect: 10 aye K | 


= 


Go, wanton muſe, but go with care, 
i Nor meet, ill-tim'd, my Pliny's ear; g 

f He, by ſage Minerva taught, - ___ 
| Gives the day to ſtudious thought; . c 

And plans that eloquence divine, 
| Which ſhall to future ages ſhine, - } 
And rival, wond'rous Tully! thine, K 
| x . Then 
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Then, cautious, watch the vacant hour, 
When Bacchus reigns in all his powerz _ 
When crown'd with roſy chaplets gay, 
'in rigid Catos read my lay. "IS. 


e Do you not think that the poet who wrote in 5 
ſuch terms, deſerved ſome friendly marks of my 
bounty then, and that he merits my ſorrow ] 
For he gave me the moſt, he could, and it was 
want of power only, if his preſent were not more 
valuable. But to ſay truth, what higher can be 
conferred on man, than honour, and applauſe, and 
immortality? - And tho' it ſhould be granted, that 
his poems will not be immortal, ſtill, no doubt, he 

compoſed them upon the contrary ſuppoſition, , , . 
'Farewel !” nnd data 


MziMOTEx, 


BEAUTIES from MARTIAL's EPIGRAMS, 
5 Bhs 1000 3.07 1 4S$4302 9:4 491441 IM | 


r 31m I. 13; N Nin I 
| 44.5 © $2 B+ THE T he BEAGOK +4 2; | ” 7 
Ff. 62, B. I. Imitated by Mr. Hay, T 
rm db Haba amat watis, Se. 4 
While Milton's read, or fitver Thames ſhall run, Fe 
Will great Auguſta boaſt her greater ſon. v 
Avon ſhall flow, as proud of Shakeſpeare's name, Ry 
Alike in genius, and the next in fame. 
Waller polite, from Hertford's bounds removes, 
To court the fair in Penſhurſt's raviſh'd groves. _ Thi 
The lofty Denham, From Hibernia's ſhore, . 87 Lamor 


Makes Cooper's Hill what Pindus was before. 
Hear Cowley's infant cries! the town he hates : 
Bear him, ye ſwans, to Chertſey's green retreats. 
Bat let her Prior in the town rema, 
With well - wrought tales his town to entertain. 
| il — 4. The 
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The Coritani (1) deck their Dryden's bays z 
Th' accompliſh'd Addiſon, his Belge (a) praiſe, 

Pope's Windſor. dryads liſten to his verſe; 

And at his grot the naiads ſlack their courſe. 

Cornavian (3) climes the merry Butler borez 

And tender Otway, grac'd my my native ſhore, (4) _ 


| 
; s 4s Xs HN. + >$£.-34> 5 7” 
8 a> 24 2 11 ** #2 x 44 
e The lawyer hept 10 bis point. 
1 Non de vi, neque czde, nec veneno, 
Sed lis eſt mihi de tribus capellis, - 
Vinci queror has abeſſe furto : 
e Hoc judex fibi poſtulat probart. 
= Tu Cannas, Mithridaticumque bellum, - / 


Et perjuria Punici furoris, 

Et Syllas, Maridſque, mutioſque _ 
Magna voce ſorias, mandque tota. 
Jam dic, Poſtume, de tribus capellis. 


My cauſe concerns not battery, nor treaſon: 

I ſue my neighbour for this only reaſon, : 

That late three ſheep of mine to pound he drove; 

This is the point the.court would have you prove, 

Concerning Magna Charta you run on; 

And all the perjuries of old King John : 

Then of the Edwards and Black Prince you rant; 
And talk of John o'Stiles, and John o'Gaunt z 

With voice and hand a mighty pother keep. 

No, pray, dear Sir, one word about the ſheep. 


This epigram is happily imitated by Monſ. 


Lamonnoye, 5 


Four | 


(1) Northim ſhire, 5 Wile, . Wereelter- 
de bY (Gn tr e 


j 

7 

13 

SF 

1 
= 

| 

i 

| 

1 a 

| 
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Pour ue butens wn: Watelt pith, | 
Favois un E au Baillia Fm, 
Fen le ph des beaux e way 
Plaidoit ma cauſe, et faiſdit ra 
Quotnd il eut dit un mot du 
Pour exagerer la forfait, 
Il cita la fable et I'hiſtoire, 
Les Ar Holes, les Platons, 
Gui, laiſſez- Ia tout ce grimoire, 
Et retdurndz 4 * — 


111. 


mne vis Priſco, non miror Paula: ſapiſti. 
Ducere te non vun Priſcus iet ille ſapit. 


2 
That you would Sad Sir Ich, i is very wiſe k 
That he don't care to wed, is no ſurpriſe, | - 
0 g 4 
, From'M AROT. - 
Catin veut Epouſer Martin, | * 

C'eſt fait en tres. fine femelle; p 
Martin ne veut point de Catine, tl 
Je le trouve pi fin comme elle. m 
E 

by IV. | . | | ; 

Epig. 56. B. I. - Imitated by C OW LEY. fo 


_ Pola cui breviter fi vis cognoſrere Marci, c. 


Well then, Sir, you ſhall know how far elend 
The prayers and hopes of your poetic friend: 

He does not palaces nor manors crave, 

Would be no lord, yet leſs à lord would have. 
The ground he holds, if he his on can . 
He quarrels not with heav'n becauſe tis mall. OP 


— 
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Let gay and toilſome greatneſs others pleaſe, 

. He tovesicf homely lileneſs che eaſe, N 
Can any man in gilded rooms attend, 
And his dear hours in humble viſits Ti 
When in the freſh and beauteous fit he may 
With various healthful pleaſures fill the day? - 
If there's a man {90- Gece) 2 oug I ought/to hate, 

| Attendance and dependance be i is fate, 
Still let him buſy be, and in a crowd, 
And very much a flave, and very proujd gn 
Thus he, perhaps, powerful apdirich ay coo, 4117 
No matter, O ye Gods! that I'll allow ; 
But let him peace and freedom. never ſee ; 
Let him not love his life, wie nee not me. 


PzTvs having joined Scribonianus, who was in 
arms in Illyria againſt Claudius, was taken after 
the death of the latter, and condemned to die. 


ARRIA, (his wife). Ig” - in vain ſolicited his 
life, perſuades him to deſtroy himlelf, rather than 
ſuffer the ignominy of falling by the hands of the 


executioner ; and in order to encourage him to this 
act, ſhe plunged the dagger into her own boſom ; 
then drawing it out, the preſented the fatal inſtru- 
ment to her huſband, with this ever-memarable 
expreſſion, Hetus, it is not painful, 


Martial has celebrated this heroic a8on in the 
following! famous epigram : : , 


* 


Ca. fob ab ente widhole Arria kan 
Quem de viſceribus 'traxerat-ipfa ſuis z 


Si qua fides, vulnus quod feci hon dolet, inquit, 
Sed quod tu . boc. mihi, Pzte, Arr. 


. l. 54 


When 


r r e e oc cmd 
_ o 


"- — 
—— — 
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TRAY! 


When from bar breaſt chaſte Ani ſnatet'd: the ſword, 
And gave the deathful weapon to her lord, ' | 
My wound, ſhe ſaid, believe me, does not ſmart ;; 


"Tin 9 ona. my n pains wy heart. 


In Fe villa Ludoviſa, at Rome, there is a * 
ſtatue repreſenting this action; Pætus is ſtabbing 
himſelf with one hand, and holds: up the Ming 
A Nit eien h 


'4 4 


4 ; . 
8 . . 0 . , - - * 
Fa 


XXXI. STATIUS. 


3 - A facred fury fires 
My raviſh'd breaſt, and all the Muſe inſpires, Wa 


Srarzus, 


H E father of Statius was the relic of an 
ancient and reſpectable family, and acquired 
72 ep utation for his poetry and eloquence. At 
aples he triumphed over his competitors for fame, 
and was made free of that city as a compliment to 
his diſtinguiſhed merit. He was ſoon, after invited 
to the capital, where he had for his diſciples the 
ſons of ſeveral ſenators, and the firſt among the 
Roman nobility. - Domitian honoured him with 
his preſence z and when he ſucceeded Titus, be 
gave him a crow of gold for the prizes he had ob- 
tained by the unanimous ſuffrages of his | judges, 
His poems were unfortunately loſt to poſterity ; the 


ſubjects were the burning of the Capitol, and the 
deſtruc- 


« 


a 
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deſtruction of Herculaneum, which was cauſed by 
an eruption of Mount Veſuvius. He died at the 
age of n eee his ſon, in poſſeſſion of his 
virtues and his talents for poeſy : 


Our poet having exerciſed his muſe upon a va- 
riety of ſubjeAs with great ſucceſs, he undertook 
his TRHEBAIS, which coſt him twelve years cloſe . 
application.? Juvenal mentions the extraordinary 
concourſe of people who had aſſembled to hear him 
recite this poem, which was received with incre- - 
dible applauſe. Our poet had many illuftrious 
friends, who eſteemed his virtues and talents? His 
private character beſpoke: the man of feeling, ho- 
nour and probity ; he was beſides a good ſoldier, a 
diſintereſted friend, and an agreeable companion, 
The rule of his whole life was, in the practice of 
his maxim, that 0 be happy one's ſelf is wiſdom ; o 


make others ſo, is virtue. 


Mr. Pope has thus tranſlated the prayer of di- 
pus to the infernal deities, which has been an ad- 
mired paſſage by all readers of taſte and ſenſibility. 


Ye Gods! that o'er the gloomy regions reign, 
Where guilty ſpirits feel — pain; on : 
Thou, fable Styx, whoſe livid ftreams are roll'd 
Thro' dreary coalts, which' I, tho“ blind, behold &- 
Tiſiphone, that oft haſt heard my prayer, 
Aſſiſt, if Oedipus deſerves thy care 


O mihi bis ſenos multum vigilata per annos 
Thebai, | 
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If you received me from Jaca mb, 777 
Rode urs'd the hope of \miſchiefs Laas dane. I (12 
"If leaving Polybus, 1 I took my way . : nd yoke 
To Cyrrhe's temple on that fatal day, . 4 
When by the ſon the trembling fathe yd, 8 
Where the three roads the Phocian fields 1 . 

Tf I the Sphynx's riddie durſt explain,” 

*Faught by my ſelf to win the promis b. reign * 5 
Tfneretthed-T, by balefa] furies led, 

Wich monficous ieee ſtain'd-my eber, bed, 


| "And i aud thee -hegot an impieus brood, ' 


K 


Lo 


nd with fell luſt thoſe horrid 4 onde gc 
Then Telf-eondemn'd, to ſbades.of enclleſs n . 
Pore d from theſe orbs the bleeding N t 1 
D hear, and aid the vengeance ] require, 
If orthy thee, and what thou miglirſt inſpiret | 
My ſons their old unhappy ſire de fp, 
Hoi d of his Kingdom, and gens of gens 
Guidelels I wander, unregarde 
White theſe exalt᷑ their ſceptres o'er my urn 
"Theſe ſons, yt Gods, who with flagitrous p 
Inſult my darkneſs, and my -groans deride. 
Art thou a father, unregarding Jove! 
And ſleeps thy thunder in the realms above? 
Thou fury, then, ſome laſting curſe entail, 
W hich o'er their children's children All prall! | 
Place on their heads that crown diflain'd; with gore, 
Which theſe dire hands from my lain Father we: 
Go, and-a (parent's heavy curſes bea: 3 


4 : 


Break all the bonds of nature, and prepare 

Their kindred ſouls to mutual hate and war. 

Give them to dare, what I might wiſh to ſee, 

Blind as I am, ſome glorious villainy'! 

Soon ſhalt thou find, if thou but arm theie, bande, 

Their ready guilt * thy commands "PF lit 
uldſt 


| 


I Oedipus king of Thebes, having b miſtake ſlain bis 


4 Laius, and married his mother Joes! a, put out his own 


eyes, and reſigned the realm to his ſons; but bein 
lected by them, he here makes his prayer to the fury Tit phone 


8 a 


to ſow diſſention between them, 


, 


Fd 
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Couldſt thou ſome great properiontd.mp iefs frame, 


They d prove the father from whoſe Joins they me. 
|; JE. hoe bo bx,” » $67 4 vet ze. Po 
The two brothers agree to =_ ngly, each a 
ear by turns, and the firſt ot is 'obtaingd by 


teocles. 1 a3. 


tris 9 44 01199 + 1046 8,127 48 0% | 
But fortune now (the lot of empire throwny ) 
Decrees to proud Eteocles theicrown4 za | 


What joys, oh t, (vel d-thy ſoul that day; © 
When all were thou could around eve ( 


Pleas'd to behold unbounded pow'r thy own, 
And ſingty fill-a fear'd and envy'd throne! ' - 
But the vile yulgar, ever diſcontent, © 
Their growing fears in ſecret murmurs vent; 
Still prone to change, tho“ ill the ſaves of ſtate, 
And ſure the moharch whom they have; to hate 3 
New lords they madly. make, then tamely bear, 
And ſoftly curſe the tyrants whom they fear, | 
And one of thoſe who groan beneath the ſway 
Of king's inpos'd, and grudgingly obey, 
(Whom _ to the great, and vulgar ſpight _ 
With ſcandal arm'd, the ignoble mind's delight) 
Exclaim'd - O Thebes ! tor thee what fates remain, 
What woes attend this inauſpicious reign ? | 
Muſt we, alas! our doubtful necks prepare, } 


n 


Each haughty maſter's yoke by turns to bear, | 
And till to change, whom chang'd we ſtill muſt fear? 
Theſe now controul a wretched people's fate, 
Theſe can divide, and theſe reverſe the ſtate 
Even fortune rules no more: — O ſervile land, 
Where exil'd tyrants till by turns command! 
Thou fire of gods and men, imperial Jove! | 

Is this th' eternal _ * — e ? * , 

On thyown-odffepring haſt thou fix'd this fate, 
From dhe firſt birth of our unhappy ſtate; 
When baniſh'd Cadmus, wand'ring o'er the maing 
For loſt. Europa fearch'd the world in yain,. + 

And fated in Bœotian fields to found 

A riſing empire on a foreign ground, 
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' Firſt rais'd' our walls on that ill omen 'd pls * 

Where earth- born brothers x und reps Ea 
What lofty looks th'uorival'd monarch bears! 
How all the tyrant in his face appears -.- - WD, 

_ | What ſullen fury clouds his ſcornful brow ! - 
Gods, how his eyes with threat*ning ardour glow 1 
Can this i imperious lord forget to reign . 

Quit all his fſtatey deſcend, and . in ? 
Vet who, before, more populariy bows,” : 
Who more Propitious to the ſuppliant cd: 2 
Patient · oſ right, familiar in the thraene mn 
What. wonder then? he, was not then alone. 'S 
O wretched we, a vile ſubmiſſive train. 


Fortune's tame foals, and flaves in eur reigns jo 


As when two winds with rival force contend 
This way and that, the wav'ring ſails they bend, 
While freezing Boreas, and nt Eurus ary i 
Now here, now. there, the reeling veſſel throw : _ 
"Thus, on each fide, alas! our tott'ring Ms .. 
| Feels all the fury of refiſtlleſs fate; 

And doubtful Kill, and ftill diſtracted Rands, _ + 
White that prince threatens, and white this _ 


"Y 7 1 
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um 


— 


- 


xxxll. SULPITIA. 


- n » | 
O country has been ſo fertile as Greece in 
women who have done honour to their ſex by 
the ſublimity of their genius, the ſtrength of their 
mental powers, their ſhining virtues, and great ac- 
compliſhments, This beautiful climate gave birth 


to the nine lyric Muſes, who are already men- 


tioned in my ſketches of Grecian biography. Sul- 
pitia has, in like manner, immortaliſed her name 
among the Roman ladies, for her eminent virtues 
and uncommon talents; and was the firſt among 


her fair countrywomen who diſputed the palm of 


poetry in the. Greek language. She alſo wrote a 
ſatire againſt Domitian who baniſhed all the philo- 
ſophers and artiſts from Rome. Her copy of verſes 
upon conjugal love, addreſſed to her huſband, was 
greatly admired ; but hiſtory is ſilent concerning 
other circumſtances of her life and writings, 


XXXIII. MARULUS, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
[ 
| 
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— 


XXI. MARULUS. 


Et vengeant la yertu par des — Fi 
Alloit oter le nn we Ly me. No. 


"mph poet flouriſhed in the ee Mareus 
Antoninus. He was called the Roman Ari- 
Kophanes, as he laſhed with great temerity the firſt 
perſonages in Rome; among whom be named, in 
Fa _— theatre, the favourite of he hrs 

na. 


Antiquity has handed him down as an | elegoat 
and energetic writer; and Servius. Ar 
Ates him frequently, — 


% 


| 


" XXXIV. CALPURNIUS. 


\ 


r 


£ 
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X : ; — —— — | 
XXXIV. CALPURNIUS, , 
Delicat et naif, il plait ſans ornement, 
Adroit à cacher I art, e t et facile: 


On croit entendre encore Theocrite ou Virgile. 


LL that we know concernin the life of Cal- 
purnius may be reduced to a few words, He 


was a Sicilian by birth, and ſeven of his eclogues 


are ſtill extant, which have their admirers, even 
when they, are compared with thoſe -of his great 
maſter, the prince of Raman poets. The plan of his 
firſt eclogue reſembles the fourth eclogue of Virgil: 
our poet introduces two Thepherds, who retire from 
the extreme heat of the ſun into a cave, where they 
find the predictien of Happineſs written by the 
hand of the god Faunus, which is thus tranllated 
c a Ge OS 


© Te ſuis le Dieu Fauxz, qui dois au ciel ma 
naiſſance, et protege les montagnes et les forets. 


Voici les EvEnemens que jannonce aux humains z 


et je prends plaific à graver ſur ce h&tre, qui mꝰeſt 


| conlacts, des oracles garants de leur bonheur. O 


vous, habitans des bois, vous mon peuple, liyrez- 
vous aux tranſports de la plus vive joie J Gand f 


meme le berger laiſſeroĩt ſans defiance errer ſez 


troupeaux dans les campagnes, et negligeroit de 


fermer pendant la nuit leur aſyle, il n'aura point 
1 2 craindro 


——— — „ 
a . 7 at 3 —— 
$i BS — 2 . 


- > — — — 2 — p = 
9 eee Ps” 2 — ho — 2. * p * —— 
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lade les artifices d'un injuſte raviſſeur. Lage 


d'or et la paix vont renaitre ſur la terre, et THRMI3 


reparoitra bientot. plus brillante que jamais. Le 
monde devra cet heureux changement A un jeune 
prince, qui fit de l'art de la parole Pamuſement de 
ſon enfance, lorſque, comme un dieu tutElaire, il 


gouverna lui- meme. les peuples. L'affreuſe Bzr- 


LONE, les mains liées derriere le dos, depouillee de 
ſes armes, dechirera ſon propre ſein; et tburnera 
contrꝰ'elle - mème le flambeau de la guerre, dont elle 
vient d'embraſer le monde entier. De nouvelles 
batailles de Philippe n'arracheront plus de larmes 3 


Rome, et l'on ne verra plus cette capitale du monde 


triompher d'une partie de ces citoyens captif. 
Toutes Jes guerres ſeront precipitees dans les noir 
cachots du 


% 


ſauſſe paix, qui, ne laiſſant à ſoutenir aux Remains 
aucune guerre Etrangere, ſouffroit que la diſcorde 
-TEpandit parmi eux ſon funeſte poiſon. Une veri- 
table paix fera diſparoitre celle qui n'en avoit que 
Ja trompeuſe apparence.; et la clemence deſarmera 
les peuples tranſporte d'une aveugle fureur, Le 
ſenat ne verra point de priſons remplies de ſes plus 
illuſtres membres ; et ce malhereux corps, chargé 


de chaines, ne ſera plus deftine à Epuiſer la force 


des bourreaux, Une profonde tranquillite effacera 
Videe de la guerre, et rappellera les rEgnes des Sa- 


turne et de Numa, Ce fut Numa qui le premier 


apprit aux Romains, accoutumes, ſous Romulus, 
au ſang et au carnage, à goũter les douceurs de la 
paix, et qui fit retentir dans les paiſibles ſacrifices, 
et non dans les champs de Mars, le bruit éclatant 
des trompettes. Un conſul ne mettra plus Ven 
chere à chimeriques honneurs, et _ - 
4 | | aiſe 


dt artare, et craindront la lumiere du 
| Jour: La paix montrera ſon viſage riant; non cette 
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faiſceaux ſtẽriles, et un vain tribunal, Un dieu 
propice rendra au barreau ſon ancienne ſplendeur, 
aux lois leur force, et à Punivers ſa felicite, Peu- 
ples, qui habitez toutes les parties de Ta terre, faites 
eclater les tranſports de votre joie. Cette comete 
eſt un gage de votre bonheur, Voici la vingtieme 
nuit qua Ja faveur d'un ciel ſerein, elle jette une vif 
Eclat; elle weſt point ſemblable à celles* qui, par- 
courant l'un et l'autre pole, lancent des rayons de 
feu et de ſang, telle que la comete qui, apres la 
mort de Cẽſar, annonca aux Romains une affreuſe 

erre civile. Celle- ci rẽpand une lumiere douce 
et brilliante, et ne preſage aucun déſaſtre, lors- 
qu'un jeune Dieu enfin ſe chargera du poids im- 
menſe de l' empire. II le ſoutiendra avec dant de 

| force, que le monde changera de maitre, ſans en 
etre ebranlé: et Rome apprendra que les Dieux, 
qui veilloient auparavant ſur elle, ne ſeront plus 

que par le nouvel aſtre qui commencera 3 
lever.“ I ft eee e: 1 


 DECIVS 


Carus, pe te Metten 
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p. MAGNUS AUSONIUS._ 
HIS author was born at Bourdoax,, about the 


good fortune of being appointed governor to the 
ſons of the Emperor V alentinian, Auſonius con- 


tinued with the young princes aſter they · had finiſhed 


their ſtudies; he even accompanied them in ſome 


of their military expeditions,' where amid the 
horrors and confuſion of a camp, he compoſed ſe· 
veral works which are ſtill extant. The Emperor 
rewarded his labours, by conferring on him the 
Higheſt dignities; and upon the elevation of his 
pupil to the throne, both he and his family were 
Joaded with riches and honours. This fortunate 
poet poſſeſſed an extenſive literature, and was tho- 
roughly verſed in the Greek and Latin authors, 
In his Parentalia, he deplores the loſs of his wife, 
which in the language of Abbe Jembert is thus 


expreſſed : 


Pai-chante juſqu'a preſent ſur un air triſte, et en 
vers reſpecteux mes parens, aux funerailles deſqueſs 
Jai verſe des larmes; mais, 6 douleur ! 6 afflic- 
tion ! 6 malheur inevitable! je dois rappeller au- 
_ Jourd'hui à ma memoire l' ẽpouſe que la mort m' 
enlevec, Sa maiſon Etoit fecond en — ; 
CBI a | . 


s , 


beginning of the fourth century. He had the 


1 
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elle Etoit illuſtre par les ancetres dont elle ſortoit ; 
mais ma chere SABINE Teroit- encore plus par la 
bonts de ſes meeurs. Déęu par la mort, j'ai ste 
oblige, à la fleur de mon age, de gẽmir ſur votre 
perte, des les premieres annees de notre marriage: 
et il y a deja trente-ſix ans que durent les pleurs 
que je rEpands dans ma viduite, Je ne puis point 
appaiſer ma douleur par la longueur du tems, parce 
que des nouvelles peines I'irritent tous les jours. 
Les autres regoivent du ſoulagement de leurs mal- 
heurs paſſẽes: le tems au contraire, le plus long, 
rend ma plaie plus vive et plus profonde, Je fais 
honte aux vieillards, ſurpris de me voir garder le 
cclibat, Plus je me trouve ſeul dans ce gout, et 
plus grande ma triſtefle, Ce que entretient 
ma douleur, c'eſt que ma maiſon eft dans un pro- 
fond ſilence, et que je ne puis faire part à perſonne | 
de ma proſperite, ou de mes malheurs. Je m'af- 
45 de voir à un autre une Epouſe honnete, et ne 
reſſent pas "moins de peine de lui en voir une mau- 
vaiſe. Vous m'Etes toujours preſent: Pune et 
Vautre de ces deux femmes font que vous augmen- 
tez mes douleurs, ſoit que je vous fcompare a la - 
mauvaiſe, a laquelle vous n'avez jamais refſemble, 
ou que je vous mette -en th avec la bonne, 
dont vous Etiez le modele. Je ne regrette point 
Pinutilite de de mes richeſſes; je ne me plains pas, 
de ne pas jouir d'une volupt frivole, mais je gẽmis 
de ce qu'a la fleur de mon age, la mort\m'a enlevẽ 


I, une Epouſe jeune, agreable, chaſte, majeſtueuſe, 
Y d'une haute naiĩſſance, parfaitement belle, et qui 


cauſe aujourd'hui la douleur, comme autrefois elle 
faiſoit la gloire d Ausoxꝝ ſon &poux, 


e 


Among 


4 N 


| MELPOMENSE tragico proclamat mæſtra boatu. 
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"gat bis 1 which are bad, 
indifferent, I haye deleted ce two 2 ad 


© 4 


Infelix Dido null wi nupto marito, 
Hoc neu. fugis, hoc fugiente * 12 


Helas! que tes Epoux te cauſent des malheurs, 
{FL 4 


Mus... K Jah 5 
l 10 geſta canent, 3 reddit. 


- 


Comica laſcivo gaudet ſermone THALIA. | 
Dulciloquos calamos Eurzxrx flatibus urget. 


Txrsichonz affedus cs movet, A 


urget. 
Plectra gerens Ezaro, altat pede, commits vulta· 
Carmina CALLIOPE libris heroica mandat. 


_ URanig cali motos ſcrutatur et aſtreanF. 


signat cuncta manu, loquitur PoLYHYMNIA geftu, 
Mentis APOLLINAZE vis has movet undique Muſas. 


In medio reſidens compleCtitur omnia PHOEBUS, 


Les M v 8 E s. 
Dans ſon rapide eflor, URANIE A nos yeux, 
Devolle la nature et les ſecrets des Dieux. 


Des empires divers, CLto chante la gloire 
Des rois, des conquerans affure la; mẽmoire. 


CALLIOPE, accordant la lyre avec la voix, 
Eterniſe en ces vers dheroigues exploits. 


e r- fuisz Fautre unn. 
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D'un ſpeRacle ate 3 I'a 
THALIE, en badinant, fait demaſquer le Me. 


MELPOMENE, avec pompe, are Sovleurs A 
Nous charme en nous forgant de repandre des pleurs. 


ERATO des amours cc lebres les e 


Se couronne de myrthe, et'prefide I Cord F. . 
EUTERPE'a de la flute-animE ee un! 
Aux plaiſirs innocens conſacre. {es chanſons. ,.. , 


POLYMNIE a dw goſte nſeignd hag 05017 | 
Et Vart Uexpridher g ee © ad 


Trarsicnonz excitte'an brit des inſtrumens, 
Joint à des pay legers des juſtey mouvemens. * 


atis N t 1082 


De reſprit Aro une viye keinentle,.. Lag 212 6 


Des filles de mEmoire anime les 2 : 


| Et chef de leur troupe im Ip 
D raſſetnbfe en 10 Fa wad ST * 
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, XXXVIL .CLAUDIAN. 


HE 

crepufcula of the Roman poetry; for when 
Theodoſius the Great hreathed bis laſt, every thing 
became the prey of- barbarians. We know nothing 
concerning his birth. and education, than that he 
was of Alexandria, that he poſſeſſed in an emi- 
nent degree the Grecian literature, and compoſed 
ſeveral pieces of poetry in that language. 


Our poet ingratiateT himſelf fo far into the good 
graces of the Empegor's miniſter and favourite, 
that through his intereſt and protection, he made 
a moſt brilliant figure in the city of Rome, 


The Senate decreed him a ſtatue; and under the 
inſcription was a Greek epigram to the following 


purport : 


Here Rome and her Senators have conſecrated 
Virgil's ſenſe and Homer*s muſe, which 
are re-united in the perſon of 
CLAUDIJAN.. 


age of Claudian may be conſide: ed as the 
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a THE 

e PORTUGUESE POET: 
N „ 

g f 


* 
LUIS DE CAMOENS. 


Et hor quella del colto, e buon Luigi, | 
Tant 4 ſtende il glorioſo volo, 
Che i tuoi fpalmati legni andar men lunge, 
Ond'a quelli, a cui s'alza il noſtro polo, WR 
Et a chi ferma in contra i ſuoi veſtigi, . 
Per lui del corls tuo la fama aggiunge. 


Tass0, 
Great as Thou ® art, and leſs in renown, 
he Yet thou to Camòens ow'ſt thy nobleſt fame; 
Ng Farther than thou didf ſail, his deathleſs ſong 


Shall bear the dazzling ſplendour of thy name ; 
And under many a ſky thy actions crown, 
While time and fame together glide along. 


= 
— 


0 * R Portugueſe poet was deſcended from a 
family of ſome conſideration, originally Spa- 
niſh; and "like the Grecian bard, ſeveral cities 
claimed the honour of his birth ; but Correa, his 
Intimate friend, ſays he was born at Liſbon, in the 
Jear 1517. 
Na 7 : 44,4. 
e ® Vaſco, 


* 
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The young Camöens having finiſhed his ſtudies 
in the univerſity of Coimbra, he appeared at the 


court of Liſbon, where he was foon noticed as a 


poliſhed ſcholar, and an accompliſhed gentleman; 


unhappily the Luſian bard's perſonal attractions, 


and ſpirit of gallantry, brought him into diſgrace 


with his ſovereign ; after which he retired to his 


mother's, at Santaxene, where he: began bis poem 
on the diſcovery of India. Tired with this fitua- 


tion, he obtained leave to embark with the arma- 


ment fitting out for the relief of Ceuta, in Africa, 
where he loſt one of his eyes in the action of board. 
ing a Mooriſh veſſel. On his return to Portugal, 
he ſolicited an eftabliſhment as a reward for his 
military bravery and good conduct; but he found 
his enemies ſo numerous and powerful, that he 
thought it prudent to quit the kingdom as faſt as 
poſſible, He embarked in the year 1553 for 
Goa, where his talents and addreſs ſoon procured 
him many friends; but his natural bent to ſatire 


created him as many enemies. At Mecao, on the 


coaſt of China, he acquired a competent fortune, 
and on his return to Goa, he was ſhipwrecked, and 
all his effects periſhed, except his poems, which he 
— in one hand, and with the other ſwam to 
OTC, Sy ; 


After an abſence of ſixteen years, our poet revi- 
ſited his native ſil, and in 1572 he printed his 
Luſiad, which was read with tranſports of admi- 
ration, and immediately tranſlated into various lan- 

es; while his indigence- wes ſuch, that his 
black ſervant, who had grown old in his ſervice, 
begged in. the ſtreets of Liſbon for the ſupport of his 


unfortunate maſter. Under the inglorious reign of 
| | | ing 
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King Henry, the immortal Camöens was utterly 
neglected, and died in extreme diſtreſs and poverty 
in the fixty-ſecond year of his age. 


His epiſode of the unhappy and beautiful Tnez, 
= had been fecretly married to Don Pedro, the 

ing's eldeſt ſon, and afterwards brutally murdered. 
by three of the King's counſellors) may be adduced 
as a fine inſtance of our poet's gehius and feelings. 


When now, O King, a damſel's fate ſevere, 

A fate which ever claims the woeful tear, | 
Diſgrac'd his honours On the nymph's Iorn head 
Relentleſs rage its bittereſt rancour hed; 
Yet ſuch the zeal her rincely lover bore, 5 
Her breathleſs corpſe the crown of Liſboa wore, -< 
"Twas thou, O love, whoſe dreaded ſhafts. controul 
The hind's rude heart, and tear the hero's ſoul ; 
Thou ruthleſs pow'r, with bloodſhed never cloy d, 
"Twas thou thy lovely votary deſtroy'd. 
Thy thirſt Rill burning for a deeper woe, 
In yain to thee the tears of beauty flow 
The breaft that feels thy pureſt flames divine, 
With ſpouting gore muſt bathe thy cruel ſhrine, - 
Such dire mumptis!»— Thou, O nympb, the 

Sender Or wine Re 
Prophetic bio ah pitying zuile, 
In render feenes by love-iick 8 
By fear oft ſhifted as by fancy brought, 
In ſweet Mondego's ever-verdant bow'rs, : 
Languifh'd away the flow and lonely hours: 
While now, as terror wak d thy boding fears, 
The conſcious ſtream receiy'd th — tears 3 
And now as pore reviv'd the brighter flame, 
Each echo ſigh'd thy princely lover's name. 
Nor lefs could abſence from the Prince remove, 
The dear remembrarice of his diftant loves © 
Thy inoks, thy ſmiles, before him ever glow, 
And o'er his melting foul endearing flows 
3 By 
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By night, his ſlumbers bring thee to his arme, 
10 ie day his thoughts ſtilb wander o'er thy 1 25 
| By night, by day, each thought thy love's employ; 
Each thought the memory or the hope of joy. 
"Tho! faireſt princely dames invok'd 1 d his love, 

No princely dame his- conſtant faith could _ | 
For thee alone his conſtant: paſſion 1 1 of! 
For thee the proffer'd 102 6 þ maids 14. 2 

Ad, hope of in tab iy 08 pag ves | 
. Refus'd, dread rage the father's 1 .d 1 4 
He, with an old man's wintry eye, ſurvey r 
The youth's fond love, and coldly with it weighs. | 
The people's murmurs at his ſon's delay. _ + 
To bleſs the nation with his nuptial dag. 
(Alas! the nuptial day was paſt unknown, 
Which but when crown'd the Prince "ould! 
to own.) 
And with the fair one's blood the yen Wi 7 
Reſolves to quench his Pedro's faithful tk 28 
OI thou dread ſword, oft ſtain'd with heroe' TY 
Thou awful terror of the proſtrate Moor, pqet 
What rage could aim thee at a female beak; t 
Unarm'd, by ſoftneſs and by love poſſeſt! pt 


Dragg'd fro from the bow' r by murd'cous rf 


Before the Remi King fair Inez fands;. 

Her tears of artlefs innocence, | her air . 

So mild, ſo lovely, and her face ſo fair, 0 

Mov'd the ſtern monarch ; when with eager nel! 

Her fierce deſtroyers urg d the public wealz - 

Dread rage again the tyrant $ foul poſſeſt, 

And his dark brow his cruel thoughts confeſt J 

O'er her fair face a ſudden palene rey, 

Her throbbing heart with gen raus anguiſh Meds 

Anguiſh to view her loyer's hopeleſs woes, .. 

And all the mother in her boſom roſe, © - 

Her beauteous eyes in trembling tear-drops drowns, 

To heav'n ſhe lifted, but her hands were bound; 
Then on her infants turn'd the piteous glance, 


The leck of bleeding woe ; the babes advance, 31 
| 6 215 ting 
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1 Smiling in innocenee of infant ag, 1 1 
0 Unaw'd, unconſcious of their grandiire's rage; 4 
To whom, as burſting forrow gave the flow, / . 1 = 
The native heart · ſprung eloquence of woe, 
The lovely captive thus: — 0 monarch, hear, 
If e'er to thee the name of man was dear, 
If prowling tygers, or the wolf 's wild brood, 


. Inſoir$iby .nethre;with the dub of red 2115, 12 = 
5 Have yrt been mov d the weeping bab to ſpare, 
ba Nor left, but tended: with! a:nurſe's care, 
5 As Rome's great founders to the world were giv ng 


Shalt thou, who wear ſt the ſacred ſtamp of heav'ng. 
The human form di vine, ſhalt thou deny eee 
That aid, that pity, which een beaſts ſupply ? 
Oh that thy heart were, as thy looks declare 
Of human mould, ſuperfluous were my pray r: 
Thou could'ſt not then a helpleſe damſel ſlay, 
W hoſe ſole offence in fond affection lay, 
In faith to him ho firſt his love BIBLES: 


— 
I 


That thou art brave, let yangquiſh'd Afri s, 
Then let thy pity o'er my angni (wells cc 37:10 
Ah! let my woes, unconſcious: of a china 5 (-/ /{ 
Procure mine exile-to ſome barh rous climen 
Give me to wander oer the burning plaing «179 64/1 
Of Lybia's deſarts, or the wild domains 
Of Scythia's ſnow-clad rocks and frozen, ſhare ; 
There let me, hopeleſs of return, deplorsi;' 3c: 
Where ghaſtly horror fills. the dreary» valle, 
Where ſhrieks and howlings die on ry 
The lions roaring, and the tygers yell, » {4 
| There with mine infant race, d to "3h 
There let me try that piety to find, 8 EST vitit 
In vain by me 1mplor'd from human kind 
There in ſome dreary caveru's rocky wom ; 
Amid the horrors of ſepulchral gloom, ' 
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For him whoſe love I mourn, my love ſhall glow, 
The ſigh thall murmur, and the tcar ſhall flow: 
All my fogd with, and all my hope, to rer 
Theſe 4 pledges of a love ſo dear, -14 


Amidſt my 2 ſoothing, glad 
Amidſt rin a worul, Were Fug EO 


11 tears oe 4.— As the frozen b 
ouch'd by t ring's mild ra to 

So juſt 4 to — his ſtubborn A N 
As mild-ray'd 3 tyrant ſtole | 
But deftiny 2 with eager zeal, 1 
Again pretended for the public weal, 

Her fierte accuſers ord Or — doc 3: 
Again dark rage diffus'd its horrid — 
Oer: ſtern Alonzo's brow t ſwiſt at the 
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a fwords unſheath'd avout - her 6's 
ine. 3 1 1 
O foul di of koig 1. | 


By men 0 — dy 


' Thus- hus, burning with unmanly boy, 
Fulfilv'the mandate of his furious firez - 
Diſdainful of the frantic matron's pray'rs 

— fair Polyxena, her laſt fend care, 


Po_ 


RUN) hs blade yet warm with re 
9 — the ſacred floory 
While mildby me her mother cy'd, 
Reſignꝰd her Beſom to ** „Aud dy'd; 

| Thus Thes| white her eyes to heav'n appeal, 
Reſigns ker boſom to the murd'ring feel! 
That ſnowy heck, whoſe matchleſs ſuſtain'd 
The; lovelieft face, here all the graces reiguWy 
Whoſe charm ty Jong the gallant prince inflam'd, 
That her pale corfe was Liſboa's queen mn'd 3 
T hatenowy neck was ſtain'd with fpouting gore, 
Another ſword her . boom tore. 

The few rs that gliften'd with her terre befew'd, + 
Now ſhrank and languiſl'd by her blood imdrew d. 
As when à roſe, *erewhile of bloom fo gay, 
Throws” from the careleſs virgin's break aways 
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Lies faded on the plain, the living red, 

The ſnowy white, and all its fragrance fled; 

So from her cheeks the roſes dy'd away, 

And pale in death the deauteous Inez lay : 

With dreadful ſmiles, and crimſon'd with her blood, 
Round the wan victim the ſtern murd'rers ſtood, 
Unmindful of the ſure, tho' future hour, 

Sacred to 2— and her lover's pow'r. 


O, Som, could" thou fo foul a crime behold, 
Nor eil thine head in darkneſs, as of old 
A ſudden night unwonted horror caſtt 
O'er that dire banquer, where the fire's repaſt © 
The ſon's torn limbs ſupply'd ! —Yet you, ye ales 
Ye diſtant foreſts, and ye flow'ry dales ! 
When pale and finking to the dreadful fall, 
You heard her quiv'ring lips on Pedro call; 
Your ſaithful echoes caughy the parting ſound, 
And Pedro! Pedro! mournful figh'd around. 
Nor leſs the wood-nymphs of Mondego's groves 
Bewail'd the memory of her hapleſs loves: 
Her griefs they wept, and to a plaintive rill 
CE their tears, which weeps and murmurs 
j \ 
To give immortal pity fo her woe 
They taught the riv'let through her bow'rs to flow, 
And ſtill through violet beds the fountain pours 
Its plaintive wailing, and is nam'd AMOURS, | 


I. 
A poetical deſcription of EURO R. 


Between that zone where endleſs winter reigns, 
And that where flaming heat conſumes the n 
Array'd in green, beneath indulgent ſkies, 

The Queen of arts and arms fair EuroPs lies. 
Around her northern and her weſtern ſhotes, 
s hrong'd with the finny race, old Ocean roars j 


Ns The 
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The midland ſea, where tide ne'er ſwell'd the waves, 
Her richeſt lawns, the ſouthern border, laves. 
Againſt the riſing morn the northmoſt bound, 
The whirling Tanais parts the Aftan ground, 

As tumbling from the Scythian mountains cold, 
Their crooked way the rapid waters hold 

To dull Mzotis' lake: her eaſtern line 
More to the South the Phrygian waves confine 5 
Thoſe waves, which black, with many a navy, bore. 
The Grecian heroes to the Dardan ſhore ;_ 
Where now the ſeaman, rapt in mournful joy, 
Explores in vain the, ſad remains of 214. 7, 
Wide to the North beneath the pole ſhe ſpreads, 
Where piles of mountains rear their rugged heads, 
Here winds on winds in endleſs. tempeſts rowl,, 

The vallies ſigh, the lengthening eghoes howl, * . 
On the rude cliffs, with froſty ſpangles grey, 
Weak as the twilight gleams the ſolar ray; 
Each mountain's breaſt with ſnows eternal ſhines 


The ſtreams and ſeas eternal froſt confines. | . 


Here dwelt the numerous Scythian tribes of old, 

A dreadful race! by victor ne'er controul'd, 
Whole pride maintam'd that theirs-the ſacred earth, 
Not that of Nile, which firſt gave man his birth. 
Here diſmal Lapland ſpreads a dreary wild, = 
Here Norway's waſtes, where harveſt never ſmil'd ;; 
W hoſe groves of fir in gloomy, horror frown, 
Nod o'er the rocks, and to the tempeſt groan. 
Here Scandia's clime her rugged ſhore extends, 
And far projected, thro' the ocean bends ; 
W hoſe ſons* dread footſteps yet Auſonia wears, 
And yet proud Rome in mournful ruin bears. 
When ſummer burſts ſtern winter's icy chain, ; 
Here.the bold Swede, the Pruſſian, and the Dane 
Hoiſt the white fail, and plough the foamy way, 

| Cheaz'd by whole months of one continual day. 
Between theſe ſhores and Tanais* ruſhing tide, . 
Livonia's ſons and Ruſſia's hords reſide. 
Stern as their clime, the tribes, whoſe fires of yore 
The name, far dreaded, of Sarmatians. bore. 


Where, 
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Where, fam'd of old, th! Hircinian foreſt lour'd,// £7 

Oft ſeen in arms, the Poliſh troops are paur d, 

Wide foraging the downs. The Saxon race, f 

The Hungar, dext'rous to the wild-hoar chace, 

The various nations whom the Rhine's cold \wave, 7 

The Elbe, Amaſis, and the Danube lav. 

Of various tongues, for various princes known, : 

Their mighty Lord the German Emp'ror oon 

Between the Danube and the lucid tide © 

Where hapleſs Helle left her name and dy $5 

The dreadful god of battles' kindred race, 

Degenerate now, poſſeſs the hills of Thrace. | 

Mount Hæmus here, and Rhodope renown'd, Ak 5 

And proud Byzantium, long with empire, crowii'd 5 
Their ancient pride, their ancient virtue fled, 

Low to the Turk now hend the ſervile head. 

Here ſpread the fields of warlike Macedon, 

And here thoſe happy lands where genius ſhone 

In all the arts,. in all the Muſes' . 4 oy 1 

In all the pride of eloquence and arms, 5 

Which to the heav'ns reſounded Grecia's name, > 20 

And left in every age a deathleſs fame: Tre 7 

The ſtern Dalmatians till the neighb'ring ground: 

And where Antenor anchor'd in the ſound, 

Proud Venice as a queen majeſtic: tow rs, 

And o'er the trembling waves her thunder pouta. 

For learning glorious, glorious for the ſword, 

While Rome's proud monarch reign'd the world's 

dread lord. g 

Here Italy her beauteous landſcapes ſhews, 

Around her ſides his arms old Ocean throws; 

The daſhing waves the rampart's aid ſopply 

The hoary Alps, high tow'ring to the ſky, 

From ſhore to ſhore a rugged barrier ſpread, 

And lour deſtruction on the hoſtile tread. 

But now no more her hoſtile ſpirit burns; 

There now the faint in humble veſpers mourns 3. 

To heav'n more grateſul than the pride of war, 

And all the trincaphs. of the victor's car. 


Onwards fair Gallia opens to the view, 


Vt Her groves of olives, and her vineyards blue: * 
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Wide ſpread her harveſts o'er the ſcenes renown'd, 
Where Julius proudly flrode with laurel crown'd. 


Here Seine —— how fair when gliſt'ning ta the 


moon! | | 
Rolls his white wave: and here the cold Garocns 
Here the deep Rhine the flow'ry margin lavesz * 
And here the rapid Rhone impervious raves. | 
Here the gruff mountains, faithlefs to the vows 
Of loſt Pyrene rear their cloudy brows ; 
Whence, when of old the flames their woods 

devour'd, ; BY | 
Streams of red gold and melted filver pour'd. 
And now, as head of all the lordly train 
Of Europe's realme, appears illuſtrious Spain. 


S ® @, * 


Proud o'er the reſt, with ſplendid wealth array'd, 
As crown to this wide empire, Europe's head, 
Fair Luſitania ſmiles, the weſtern bound, : 
Whoſe verdant breaſt the rolling waves ſurround, 
Where gentle ev*ning pours her lambent ray, 
The laſt pale gleamipg of departing day : 
This, this, -O- mighty King, the ſacred earth, 
This the lov'd.parent-ſoil that gave me birth. 


, III. 8 ? 
A pittureſque deſcription of AFRICA. | | 


AFRIC behold, alas, what alter'd view! - 
Her lands uncultur'd, and her ſons untrue 
Ungrac'd with all that fweetens human life, 
Savage and fierce they roam in brutal ſtrife; 
Eager they graſp the gifts which culture yields, 
Yet naked roam their own neglected fields. 
Lo, here enrich'd with hills of golden ore, 


Monomotapa's empire hems the ſhore, 
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There round the cape, great Afric's dreadful bound, 
Array'd in ſtorifis, by you“ firſt compaſs'd round; 
Unnumber'd tribes as beſtial grazers ſtray, 
By law unform'd, unform'd by reaſon's ſway: * © 
Far inward ſtretch the mournful, fteri] dales, es 
Where on the pareh'd hill ſides pale famine wails, 
Or gold in vain the naked favage treads; 
Low clay- built huts, behold, and reedy ſheds, 
Their dreary towns 


* 


6 0 


Lo, Quama there, and there the fertile Nile, i 
Curſt with that gorging ſiend the crocodile, 

Wind their long way ; the parent lake behold, - 

Great Nilus* fount, unſeen, unknown of old, 

From whence diffuſing plenty as he glides, 

Wide Abyſſinia's realm the ſtream divides, 

In Abyſſinia beav'n's own altars blaze, 

And hallow'd anthems chant Meſſiah's praiſe, + 

In Nile's wide breaſt the iſſe of Meroe fee t a 

Nrar theſe rude ſhores an hero ſprung from thee, 

Thy ſon, brave Gama, ſhall his lineage ſhew- 
In glorious triumphs o'er the Paynim foe, 
There by the rapid Ob, her friendly breaſt 
Melinda ſpreads, thy place of gratefut reſt. 

Cape Aromata there the gulph defends 
Waere by the Red Sea wave great Afric eds. 
Illuſtrious Suez, ſeat of heroes old, | 
Fam'd Hierapolis, ligh-tower'd behold. _-C 
Here Egypt's ſhelter'd fleets at anchor ride, 
And hence in ſquadrans ſweep the eaſtern tide, 


* 


IV. 
A poetica! defeription of AS A. 
And lo, the waves that aw'd by Moſes' rod, 


While the dry bottom Iſrael's armies trod, . a 
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® Gama, 
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On either hand roll'd back their frothy might, 
And ftood like hoary rocks in cloudy height, 
Here As iA, rich in every precious mine, 
In realms immenſe begins her weſtern line. 
Sinai behold, whoſe trembling cliffs of yore, 
In fire and dark neſs, deep pavilion'd, bore - 


The Hebrews' God, while gay with awfu} brow a 
- Gleam'd pale on Iſrael's wa ring tents below. 


1 
. 
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Gidda behold, and Aden's parch'd domain, 
Girt by. Arzira's rock, where never rain 
Yet fell from heav'n ; where never from the dale 
The cryſtal rivulet murmur'd to the vale. 
The Three Arabias here their breaſts unfold, 
Here 'breathing incenſe, here a rocky world; 
O'er Dofar's plain the richeſt incenſe breathes, 

| That round the ſacred ſhrine its vapour wreathes;. 

Here the proud war ſteed glories in his force, 

As'fleeter than the gale he holds his courſe. / 
Here, with his ſpouſe and houſhold, lodg'd in wains, 
The Arab's camp ſhifts wand'ring o'er the plains, 
The merchant's dread, what time from eaſtern ſoil 
His burthen'd camels ſeek the land of Nile. 
Here Roſalgate and Farthac ſtretch their arms, 
And point to Ornmuz, fam'd for war's alarms. 


S «„ „ „ „ 


There on the gulph that laves the Perſian ſhorez, 

Far through the ſurges bends Cape Aſabore, 

There Barem's Iſle; her rocks with di'monds blaze, 
And emolate Aurora's glitt'ring rays. : 

From Barem's ſhore, Euphrate's flood is ſeen, 

And Tygris* waters, thro' the waves of green, 

In yeilowy currents many a league extend, 

As with the darker waves averſe they blend. 

Lo, Perfia there her empire wide unſolds © + 

In tented camp his ftate the monarch: holds. 
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Her warrior ſons. diſdain the arms of fire, 
And with the pointed ſteel to fame aſpire. 


2 2 S „„ 


Carpella's cape, and ſad-Carmania's ſtrand,. + 
There parch'd and bare their dreary waltes expand. 
A fairer landſcape here delights the view; 
From theſe green hills beneath the clouds of blue, 
The Indus and the Ganges roll the wave, 
And many a ſmiling field propitious lave. 
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Behold how many a realm, array'd in green, 
The Ganges' ſhore and Indus? bank between“ 
Here tribes unnumber'd and of various lore, 
With woeful penance fiend-like ſhapes adore ;, 
Some Macon's + orgies, all confeſs the ſway 
Of rites. that ſhun, like trembling ghoſts, the day;. 
Narſinga's fair domain behold; of yore 
Here ſhone the gilded tow'rs of Maliapore. 


* © 4 „% © 


Narſinga here in numerous legions bold;. 

And here Oryxa boaſts her cloth of gold. 

The Ganges here in many. a- ſtream divides,, 
Diffuſing plenty from his fatt'ning tides, 

As thro' Bengala's rip'ning vales de glides; 

Nor may the fleeteſt hawk, untir'd, explore 
Where end the ricey groves that crown the ſhore,. 


S „% % % © 


| There, eaſtward, Lia her line extends, 
And Pegu's mighty empire ſouthward bends. 


+ Mecca, 
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Where to the morn the tow'rs of Tava ſhine, 
Begins great Siam's empire, far-ftretch'd line. 
On Queda's fields the genial rays inſpire 

The richeſt guſt of ſpicery's fragrant fire, 
Malaca's caſtled harbour here ſurvey, 


The wealrhful ſeat foredoom 'd of Luſian bear. 
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To this fair TIſe+, the golden Cherſoneſs, 
Some deem the ſapient monarch plow'd the ſeas 3 
Ophir its Tyrian name. In whirling rears | 


How fierce the tide boils down thels n tore! 
=. 25 * #S a * - 4 


Patane and Pam, and nameleſs nations more, 
Who rear their tents on Menam's winding ſhore, 
Their vaſſal tribute yield to Siam's throne: - 
And thouſands more, of laws, of names unknown, 
That vaſt of land inhabit. - Proud and bold, Er, 
Proud of their numbers, here the Laos hold | 
| The far-ſpread-lawns ; the ſkirting hills obey - 
The barbarous Aas, and the Brama's ſway. ' 
Lo, diſtant far another mountain chain | 
Rears its rude cliffs, the Guios' dread domain; 
Here brutaliz'd the human form- is ſeen, 
The manners fiend-like as the brutal mien. 
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Mecon the eaſtern Nile; whoſe ſwelling waves, : 
| | Captain 


+ Sumatra, foppoſed by ame to be the Ophir.of the ſacred 
ie. 
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Captain of rivers nam d, o'er many a clime 
In annual period pour their fattening ſlime, 
The ſimple natives of theſe lawns believe, 


That oui workle the Touts of be receives 


' 
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"Chiampe there ber fragrant conſt extendey 
There 8 — alcendes | 
From Ainam bay begins the ancient re 
Of China's beauteous art-adorn'd —— 54 
8 to the frozen ties 
O'er-flow'd with the powne 0@gere lard. 
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No more let ws beaſt her mountain ꝓyres 3 
To prouder fame yon _— Wall aſpires y 


A vreuder boaſt r diſplays _- 
Than all'the world bee in 1 — * 
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Japan behold z beneath the may "ver face 

Northward ſhe finks, the nether ſeas embrace 

Her eaſtern dun „ 12 OK 
; 1 'vy ο⁹ 
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Beneath the fpreading wings of * derm 
Behold what ifles theſe * liſtening & A as adorn ! 
Mid hundreds yet unnam\d, Ternat behold! 

By day her hills in pitchy clouds inrol'd, 

By night like rolling waves the ſheets of fire 
Blaze o'er the ſeas, and high to heav'n aſpire. 
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Here Banda's Iſles their fair embroidery Ao 

Of various fruitage, azure, white, and red; 

And birds of every beauteous plume diſplay 

Their glitt'ring radiance, as from ſpray to ſpray, 

From bow'r to bow'r on buſy wings they rove, 

To ſeĩze the tribute of the ſpicey groove 

Borneo here expands her ample breaſt, 

By nature's kand in woods cf camphire-drett ;: 

The preeious liquid weeping from the trees 

Glows warm with health, the balſam of -diſeaſe;. 

Fair are Timora's dales with-groves array'dz. 

Each riv'let murmurs in the fragrant ſhade, 

And in its chryſtal breaſt diſplays the bow'ss _ 

Of Sanders, bleſt with health-reftoring powers. 

Where to the South the world's — ſorface bends, 
Lo Suna realm her ſpreading arms extends 


* 


In Ceybbe, lo, how high yon mountain's brows | 
The wailing clouds its middle height encloſo. 
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And lo, the Iſland of the Moonf difplays 
| Her lawns, and num rous peaceful bays z 
The halcyons how ring o'er-the bays are ſeen, 


IV. 


A beautiful View of the. AMERICAN Wop. 
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To fartheſt north that world enormous bends, 
And cold beneath the ſouthern pole-ftar ends. : 
Near either pole the barb'rous hunter dreſt | g 
In-ſkins of bears explores-the frozen waſte; -- 
Where ſmiles the genial ſun with kinder rays, 
Proud cities tow'r, and gold-roof d temples blaze, 
This Golden Empire, by the heav*n's decree, 
Is due, Caſteel, O favour pow'r to Thee: 
E'en now Columbus o'er the hoary tide 
Purſues the ewning ſun, his navy's guide. 1 
Vet ſhall the kindred Lüſfan ſhare the reign, *© 
What time the world ſhall own the yoke of Spain. 
The firſt 1 J. who to India's 22 . 
Thro' vanquiſh d waves thy open'd. explores, 
Driv'n by the © 1524 of hes n from Afric's. ſtrand, - 
Shall fix the holy croſs on yon fair land: Wd. 
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Fester gave birth to > Divan, one of the 
= firſt among the Italian poets, in the year 1265, 
Born with a lively and fertile imagination, he con- 
ſecrated the firſt fruits of his muſe to the loves and 
. the graces, Unhappily his enterpriſing ſpirit 
raiſed him to be one of the governors of that city, 
and his miſplaced ambition ſoon enveloped him in 
the ruin of himſelf, and the party he had embraced: 
for by an order of Pope Boniface VHI. Dante's 
Houſe was razed. to the ground, his property con. 
fiſcated, and himſelf driven into baniſhment ; 1 
in that baniſhment he died in 1321, aged 50 
| There are extant his principal compoſitions, but 
the moſt celebrated work was the comedy of Hell, 
- Purgatory, and Paradiſe, which his countrymen 
deem an epic poem, replete with every charaQteriſtic 

a genuine poetry. 
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Ariſe, 0 Parkanch, from th'Elyſian beser, 
With neber-fading myrtits twin ud, 
And fragrant wich ambroſtał flowers, - 
Where to thy Laux thou again leer 
Ariſe, and hither bring the filver lyre,  - 
Tun 'd by hy Huf hand. 
To the ſoft notes of elegant deſire, : 
With which o'er many's fant” 
Was you = _ — 05 —— love. 
85 1114 Frrene 


Pars eben Nees was ben at — in 
the year 1304. His family having retired 
to Avignon, from the civil wars which at that time 
deſolated Italy, the young Petrarch. was in that 
city initiated in the firſt rudiments of education. 
From thence he was removed to Montpellier, and 
laſtly to Bologna, for the ſtudy of the law; but 
upon the death of his parents, 565 reviſited Avig- 
non, where he became violently enamoured of the 
celebrated Laura. His biographers ſpeak of his 


perſonal as well as mental accompliſhments : that 


he was remarkably handſome ; with a countenance _ 


expreſſive of the fineſt feelings; ; and. a manner ſo 
noble, gracious, and- commanding, as to inſpire 
the eſteem, reſpect and friendſhip of all who knew 
him. Being unſucceſsful in his firſt addreſſes, he 
endeavoured to get the better of his penchant, by 
making the tour of F rance, Italy, and ds ; 
ove 
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286 THE LADY's ENCYCLOPEDIA; 
love flill following his ſteps, induced him to return 


. to Vacluſe, that he might enjoy the en of 
ſolitude, his books, and in celeb Prat ne 

and virtues of his mllkrels, with the delights of bi 
hermitage. His paſſionate verſes —.— 
Vacluſe, Laura, and the Lover. His fame ſpread 
itſelf through all Europe, whife Rome and Paris 
invited him to their capitals | to receive the laurel 
crown as 2 poet; and this honour Was conferred 
on him with all imagigable pomp and magniſioence 
in St. Peter's church at Rome. Several Popes, 
Kings of France, the Emperor, and the Republic 
of Venice, gare him many ſubſtantial marks of 


their eſteem and friendſhip. T 


Petrarch was at his archdeaconry at t Parma, when 
he firſt learnt the death of his beautiful Laura; he 
immediately repaſſed the Alps, and flew to his fa- 
vourite Vacluſe, to deplote the loſs of her who had 
endeared to him that ſalitude. Our poet has been 
counted the REsTORER of polite eee and the 
FaTHER of the Italian poetry; while his works 
are received as c euer in that n of 
corpolition.. F% 1 4 | | 4 4 117 
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LUDOVICO ARIOSTQ.. 
Notus et Heſperiis jacet hic Arioſtus et Indis, 
Cui muſa eternum nomen Hetruſca dedit, 
Seu Satyram in- vitio exacuit, ſeu comica luſit, £29535 hen 

Seu cecinit grandi bella ducesque tuba, Rs 
Ter ſummus vates ! cui ſummi in vertice Pindi, 
Tergamina licuit cingere fronde comas ! * 3 
Here Ariſto lies, whoſe deathleſs name | « (4 
From eaſt to weſt the Muſes crown with fame; 
Whoſe pointed ſatire laſh'd the vicious ag 5 
Whoſe comic ſcenes inſpir'd the laughing ftage ; 
Whoſe martial trumpet, breathing loud alarm, 
Could ſing of mighty chiefs and bruiſing arms. 
Hail! matchleſs bard ! for. Pindus' ſummit born, 
Whoſe happy brows the triple bays adorn! 


-,n > @ = © '_O0 -- 


ARIOSTO, born at Reggio in 1474» was de- 
ſcended from a family nearly related to the 
Dukes of Ferrara; at this court he made a bril-. 
lant figure, and enjoyed the eſteem and friendſhip 
af Alphonſo I, the then reigning Prince of that 
dutchy. Our poet had acquired ſuch reputation 
for his Latin verſes, that Cardinal Bembo adviſed 
lim to compoſe an epic poem in that language; 
but he immediately replied, that he preferred the 
ave act nt 1 ln c 164: PE 
. * The following inſcription is now to be ſeen in the church 
tie Benediftines at Ferrara. = 5 
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2s THE LADY*% ENCYCLOPEDIA, 
glory of being the firſt writer among the Italian, 
than to poſſeſs the ſecond rank among the Latins. 
In his public character he acquitted himſelf with 
Honour, and was employed on feyerat embaſſies of 
i#mportance. Pope Leo the X. that patron of 
learning and the polite arts, made him ſeveral of. 
fers, but his paſſion for poetry and a life of eaſe, 
induded him to retire from flate affairs, He 
died at Ferrara, in 1533, in the fixty-ninth yea 
e . LEY ws 


Hi. 


of his age. 15 


Gravina has portrayed our poet as having a pe- 
culiar talent for raiſing the paſſions; and that his 
Orlando Furioſo is interſperſed with beautiful 

ſtrokes of nature and philoſophy. His ſtile, adds 
the critic, is more or Teſs ſublime, as the fubjet 
naturally requires; but his narration is too often 
. Interrupted, and he deals. too largely in exaggera- 
tions. His epithets are frequently ill-choſen, and 
that the frequency of bis digreſſions were jntroduc- 
ed in his poem more to pleafe and gratify the 
court of Ferrara, than the beſt judges of poetij. 
He gives the palm to Arioſto, as a Aird z to Berni, 
4s a comic writer; and to Petrarch as a lyriſt; to 
Tafſlo®, as the prince, of epic poets: neverthele{ 
the Italians, generally ſpeaking, prefer Arioſto, {- 
duced by the bewitehing charms of variety, and 4 
ſtile perfectly harmonious and poetic. 


* 
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« *Gravina was rather referved in his ſentiments of Taſo; 
but Boccalini celebrates his Gieruſalemme as the model # 
poetic compoſition, S 
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Ch'al ombra de due monti & tutta piena 5 
D'antichi abeti e di robuſti faggi. 5 
Il ſole indarna, il chiaro di vi mena, _ 
Che non vi può mai penetrar coi raggi, 
Si gli t la via da folti gami troncaz 
E qui vi entra ſottera una ſpelonca. 


Sotta la nerva ſelva una cap ace 
E ſpazioſa grotta entra nel ſaſſo, N 54 
Di cui la fronte l'edera ſeguste Te 
Tutta aggirando vi con ſtorto paſſh: 
In queſta albergo il grave-ſonno girce 
L'Ozio daun canto corpulento. e.graflo z - . 
D'alt* altro la Pigrizia in terra fiede, 
Che non può andare, e mal ſi regge in piede. 


Lo ſmemorato Obblio ſta ſu la porto; 3 
Non laſtia entrar, ne riconoſee alcun a | 
Non aſcolta imbaſciata,-ne riporta, 32 

E parimente tien eacciato ognꝰ uno. 

In Silenzio va intorno, e fa la ſcorta; . 

Ha le ſcarpe di feltro ej mantel brunog®:  - 

E a' quanti ne ingontra di lontano, 

Che non debban venir cenna con mano. 
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r. HOOL E. 
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A pleaſing vale, beneath Arabia's ſkies 
From peopled towns and cities diſtant liesz .. 
Two lafty mountains ſhade the depth below 
Where knotty oaks and ancient beeches grow. 
The fun around reveals his chearing day, ©; 
But the thick grove admits no ſtraggling ray 


To pierce the boughs : immers'd in ſecret Thades, 


A. ſpacious cave the duſky rock pervades. -- 
The creeping ivy on the front is ſeen,. | 
And o'er the entrance winds her curling green, 


Here drowſy lep has fix'd his noiſclefs throne; - ö 


Here Indolence reclings with limbs o*ergrown 
'Thro? oggith eaſe; and Sloth, whoſe trembling 

ect 1 3 Wing 7; 
Refuſe their aid, and fink beneath their weight. 


Before the portal dull Oblivion goes, 


He ſuffers none to paſs, for none he knows, _ 
Silence maintains the watch, and walks the round, 


In ſhoes of felt, with ſable garments bound, 


| And oft as any thither held their pace, -, ® ., 
He waves his hand, andwarns them from the place; 


- * 


II. | 


| a 


. W - i 
Snona l'un brando, e I'altro, or baſſo or altro, 
II martel di Vulcano era piu tardo | 

Nella ſpelonca affumicata, dove 
Battea all' incude i folgori di Giove. 


The follewing tranſlation is from the 'maſterly pen of 


Aoſt critics con ſider Ariafſo's batiles to breathe the tru 
ſpirit of Homer and Virgil; and that the merit of bi 
angle combat is peculiarly his cum: the following one 


in the ſecthd book is animated and highly pictureſſur, 
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Fanno or con lunghi, ora con. finti, e ſcarf 


Colpi, veder che maſtri fon del gioco. 
Or li vedi ire altierri, or rannicehiarſi, 
Ora coprirſi, ora moſtrarſi un poco; 
Ora creſcere innanzi, ora rictrarſi, 
Ribatter,colpi, e ſpeſſo lor dar loco; 
Girarſi intorno, e donde Puno cede, 
L'altro aver poſto immatinente il piede. 


e 0 8 3 | 
Now high, now low, their ra id fteel they pt 
While from their arms the fery ſparkte? by 
Not ſwifter the repeated blaws go round, 
Which hollow ZEtna's ſmoky cares reſound, | 
When Vulcan bids the pon erous hammers move, WE. 
On anvils huge to forge the bolts of Jove! 5 
Sometimes they ſeign a ſtroke ; ſometimes they ſtay z © 
Then aim the thruſt as ſkilful in the play: bt 
Sometimes they riſe, then ſtoop upon the field; 

Now open lie, then crouch beneath the ſhield ; 

Now ward, then with a flip elude the blow; 

Now forward ſtep, hen backward from the foe : 

Now round they wheel, and where the one gives place, 

The other preſſes on with eager pace. | 


a 


| 
2 III. | 
The tumult occaſioned by the encounter of two armies, : 
compared to the noi ſe of the cataract of. the Nile, is 
winder fully beautiful. 71 | 


L'alto rumor de le ſonore trombe, 

De timpani, e de' barbari ftrumentiz ._ . 
Giunto al continuo ſuon d'archi, di frombe, 

Di macchine, di ruote, e di tormenti; 
E quel, de che pili par ch'el ciel ribombe, . 
Gridi, tumulti, gemiti, e lamenti; FP 
Rendano un' alto ſuon, ch'a quel s accorda, 
Con che i vicin, candendo il Nilo afforda ! N 
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W Shell ren mix'ed with many a barbarous 
ound, - n a 5 
Join the haarſe drums z wheels clatter o'er the ground: 
Huge engines creak, ſtones ratile from the fling; 
From twanging bows unnumber'd arrows ſing; 
While londer clamours ſeem to rend the ſkies, 
Triumphant. ſhouts, laments, and dying cries ! 
Such is the din when falling Nilus roars, + - 
And deafens, with his ſurge, the neighbouring 
ſhores! KF? 2) | : | 
Arioſto, ſays Voltaire, has the peculiar talent of 
making a tranſition from deſcriptions of terror to 
the moſt voluptuous pictures; and from theſe he 
can, with the greateſt eaſe imaginable, change his 
ſubject to the refined doctrines of morality: but 
the greateſt art of the poet lies in his intereſting us 
ſo ſtrongly for his heroes and heroines, though they 
are ſo exceedingly numerous: the pathetic inci- 
dents in his- Orlando Furioſo.are almoſt equal in 
number to the groteſque adventures; and his 
reader is fo pleaſingly accuſtomed to this mixture, 
that the trauſition ſteals upon one without the leaſt 
ſeeming violence. e 
Horatio Arioſto, nephew to our poet, makes the 
following obſervation reſpecting the merit of 
Arioſto and the immortal Taſſo. We cannot, ſays 
he, enter into a juſt compariſon. of theſe two 
poets, who have not the leaſt refemblance to each 
other: the ſtile of the one is throughout ſerious and 


elevated; that of the other is often ſimple, and 


full of pleaſantry. Taſſo has obſerved: the precepts 
of Ariitotle; Arioſto has taken no guide but 
nature. TV aſſo, by ſubjeCting himſelf to the unity 
of action, has deprived his poem of a conſiderable 


advan- 


— 
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advantage derived from the multiplicity of events; 
whereas Arioſto being free from ſuch reſtraint, has 

filled his with a number of incidents which are 
ever delightful to his reader: theſe great . pdets 

have however bothattained one and: the ſame end 

— that of pleaſing ; but they have attained it by dif- 
ferent methods. I NA acts 145251 
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TORQUATO TASSO.. 


dai, che là corre in mondo, ove pid verſi | 
Di ſue dolcezze i] lulmghier Parnaſo, 
E che'] vero condito in molli verſi, 
I pits ſchivi alletendo ha perſuaſo. Fa 

1 | . ASS O. 


IOGRAPHERS who have written the life of 
this poet, make mention that at the early age 


of ſeven years, he was a great proficient in Latin 


and Greek literature, and compoſed excellent 
verſes with aſtoniſhing facility. His father having 
followed the fortunes of the Prince Salemo, was, 
with his ſon,” tho' but nine years old, 2 
to death; but they happily eſcaped by flight, an 
Rome was their  hiſt-afylum. From thence the 
young Taſſo was ſent to Padua to ſtudy law, where 
he remained-rill-he had taken his degrees in philo- 
ſophy and theology: but hurricd on by an irreſiſt- 
ible impulſe of genius, he, at the age of ſeventeen, 
O3 - produced 
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produced his poem of Rinaldi, which ſerved as a 
fore-runner to his Gieruſalemme Liberata. 


Our poet was in the ſuite of Cardinal d'Eft, and 
was with him at the French court, when Charles 
IX. received him with every diſtinction due to his 
uncommon merit, But on his return to Italy, he 
became enamoured of the Duke of Ferrara's ſiſter, 
which brought upon him one continued ſeries of 
humiliation and misfortunes, that followed him to 
his grave: for notwithſtanding Pope Clement 
VIII. had in a conſiſtory of the cardinals decreed 
him a triumph and a laurel crown; yet his unlucky 
ſtar ſo far prevailed, that while the preparations 
were making, he fell dangerouſly ill, and actually 
died on the eve of that day deſtined for the cere- 
mony at the Capitol, at the age of fifty-one, on 
the 15th of April, 159g, BET 


This celebrated bard has ever been the favourite 

of thoſe who. judged not by rules, but by their 
feelings, Gay, luxuriant, and various, he leads 

us through the whole circle of the Imagination, 

From the field of ſlaughter to the ſhepherd's peace- 

ful cottage ; from the enchanter's cave to the gar- 

dens of wonder and delight; from the placid 

dreams of the pious to the broken ſlumbers of the 

wicked ; and from the councils of heaven to the 
turbulent debates of the infernal regions, 
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From TASSO's Jade Druvanzp- 


2 ; i I. | . 
Dyſeription of Heaven and its indabitants, - 


The heavy” * Monarch Frigh his awful height, 

Declin'd his eyes and view'd the dreadful fight. — 

There, hrs aloft, preſides th Omniſcient CAUSE, , 

And orders all with fun and equal laws; 

Above the confines of this earthly ſcene, 

By ways unſearchable to mortal men, 
There, on eternity's unbounded throne, 
With triple light he blazes, Three in One! 
Beneath his footſteps, Fate and Nature ſtand; 
And Time and Motion own his dread command; | - 

There pow'r and riches no diſtinction find; ; 
Nor the frail honours that-allure mankind : * 
Like duſt and ſmoke they fleet before his eyes; 
He mocks the valiant; and confounds the wiſe, 
There from the blaze of his effulgent light, j a 
The pureſt ſaints withdraw their . ſight· 
Around th' unnumber'd bleſt far ever MM n _ 
And, tho unequal, equal bliſs receive. 
The tuneful choirs repeat their Maker's praiſe - 
The — realms reſound the ſacred I 


* 


1 * bittet bv; 

, 4 of Hell. 
The tru + with hoabſe· reſounding breaths, 
The trumpet now, w in the. — — Hg 


The hollow caverns tremble at the ſound, | 
The air re-echoes to. the noiſe” around ; 
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Not louder terrors ſhake the diſtant pole, 
When thru the ſkies the rattling thunders-roll + 1 
Nor greater tremors heave the lab'ring en. 
When vapours, put within, contend for bi 
The gods V6. hel 

And, thronging round the lofty gates appear d 
In various ſhapes; tremendous to the view! 


What terror from their threat'ning eyes they threw! | 


Some cloven feet with human faces wear, 


And curling ſnakes compoſe their dreadful hair; 


And from behind is ſeen, in circles caſt, 
A ſerpent's tail voluminous and vaſt! 
A thouſand Harpies foul, and Centaurs here, 
And Gorgons pale, and Sphinxes dire appear! 
Unnumber'd Scyllas barking rend the air; 


Unnumber'd Pythons hiſs, and Hydras glare *. 


Chimeras here are found, ejecting flame; | 
Huge Polypheme and Geryon's triple frame uy 
And many more of mingled kind were ſeen, .. 
All e forms unknown to mortal 8550 


A deſcription PL U Tro. 
Ila order ſeated now, th'infernal band 


Enclos'd their griſly king on either hand. 
Full in the midſt imperial Pluto ſate, 


His arm ſuſtain'd the maſiy ape 8 weight, | 


* * %* #*% 
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A. horrid Majeſty his looks — 

Which ſcatter'd terror, and his pride increas'd's 
His-anguine eyes with baleful venom ſtare, 
And like a comet, caft a diſmal Slare 2 

A length of beard, deſcending o'er his breaſt,” 
In rugged curls conceals his hairy cheſt ; 

And, be a whirlpool in the roaring floody 


he awful fignal heard, "f Tit 
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i Wide gapes his mouth, „ clotted blood. As 
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As ſmoky fires from burning Ætna riſe, 
And ſteaming fulphur that infeRs the ſkies; * 

So from his throat the cloudy ſparkles came, 
With peſtilential breath and ruddy flame: 
3 ſpoke, fierce Cerberus forhore 
His triple bark, and Hydra ceas'd to roar: 
Cocytus ſtay'd his courſe ; th' abyſſes hoox, 
When from his lips theſe thund'ring accents broke. 


s £2. V 


IV. * "I | - 
A general battle ' betw:en the Pagans and Chriſtians, 
which. is deſeribed with all the fire of Homer, 


Then might you ſee their beavers clos'd, 
Their courſers-rein'd, their ſpears in reſt diſpos'd. 
At once the ſquadrons, plac'd on either hand, 
Move in their ranks, and thicken o'er the land: 
The field is vaniſh'd ! clouds of duſt ariſe, 
And roll in fable volumes to the ſkies, '' © 
They meet, they ſhock 3 the clamours echo round. 
And helms, and ſhields, and ſhiver'd ſpears reſound. 
Here lies a ſteed; and there (his rider ſlain) 
Another,runs at random o'er the plain. 
Here lies a warrior dea]; in pangs of death, 
There one, with groans, reluctant yields his breath, 
Dire was the conflict; deep the tumult grows; 
And now with all its rage the battle glows ! 
Argantes *mid'them flew with eager pace, 
And from s foldier ſnatch'd an iron mace; | 
This whirl'd around with unreſiſted ſway, | 
Thro' the thick preſs he forc'd an ample way: 
Raymond he ſeeks, on him his arms he turns, 2 
On. him alone his dreadful fury burns; 
And like a wolf, with ſavage wrath indu'd, 
He thirſts inſatiate for the Chriſtian's blood. 
But now, on ev'ry ſide, the numbers clos'd, . | 
And thronging warriors his attempts oppos'd: 
Ormana and Rogero (names renown'd !). 
Guido, with either Gerrard, there he ſgund,' 

O 5 4 Yet 
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Yet more impetuous ſtill his anger fwell'd, _ _ 

The more theſe gallant chiefs his force repell'd. 

So, pent in narrow ſpace, more dreadful grows. 

The blazing fire, and round deſtruction throws. 

Guido he wounded, brave Ormandoyflew z 

And midſt the flain to earth Rogero threw, 

Stunn'd with the fall, While here the martial 
5 train 3 

On either hand an equal fight maintain. 


2 * „ „ „% 


The ſquadrons on the right now fled the plain; 
Alone Argantes dares the ſhock ſuſtainz |, 
Alone he turns, alone the torrent ſtands ; 


9 © 0300 


Alone he ſeems for all an equal fore; 

Now here, now there, by turns he ſhifts his courſe 1 
* %* „ „ #* 

With ey'ry art he tries, but tries in vain 

To ſtop the panic of the routed train; 


No art, no rein, can rule the vulgar fear; 
Nor earneſt pray*rs, nor loud commands they hear. 


1 | ; p v. 
ASTOR M rai/ed by the demons in favour of the 


x Pagans. 


Infernal horrors darken all the air, 
Pale livid light'nings thro' the zther glare; 
The thunder roars; the mingled hail and rain 


With rauling torrents deluge all the plain; The | 
* 
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The trees are rent; nor yield the trees alone, ; 
The rocks and mountains to the tempeſt groan, 


The biftory of Ex minia 


Of princely lineage came this hapleſs maid, 
From him who Antioch's pow'rful ſceptre ſway'd 
But when her by chance of war was loſt, 

She fell a captive to the Chriſtian hoſt. 

Then gallant TANCRED gave her woes relief, 

And midſt her country's ruin calm'd her grief: 
He gave her freedom, gave her all the ſtore ; 
Of regal treafure the, poſſeſs d before, F 
And claim'd no. tribute of a victor's pow'r.” 

The grateful Fair the Hero's worth confeſs'd ; 
Love found admittance to her gentle breaſt : 

Her early virtues rais'd her firft deſire, 

His manty beanty fann'd the blameleſs fire, 

In vain her outward liberty ſhe gain'd, 

When, loft in ſervitude, her ſoul remain'd 

She quits her conqu*ror with a heavy mind, 

And with regret her priſon leaves behind. 
But honour chides'her ſtay, (for ſpotleſs fame 

Is ever dear to ev'ry virtuons dame) 255 
And, with ber aged mother thence conſtrain'd 
Her baniſh'd ſteps to "ſeek a friendly lands 
Till at Jeruſalem her courſe ſhe ſtay d, 
Where ALADFRE rectiv'd the wand'ring maid. 
Here ſoon again by adverſe fortune croſt, . 
With tears the virgin mourn'd a mother loſt. 

' Yet nor the ſorrow for her parent's fate, 
Nor all the troubles of her exil'Y frate, © 
Could from her heart her am'rous pains remove, 
Or quench the ſmalleſt ſpark of mighty love; 

She loves, and burns! — alas, unhappy maid ! 

No ſoothing hopes afford her torments aid: 


60 Er © 
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"| | - She bears, within, the flames of fond deſiren © 
1 Vain fruitleſs wiſhes all her thoughts inſpire, 


And while the ſtrives to hide, ſhe feeds tbe 
ſtifled fire, | F . 


Now Tancred near the walls of Sion drew, 
And by his preſence 'rais'd her hopes anew. 
The reſt with terror ſee the num'rous train 
Of foes unconquer'd on the duſty plain : 

She clears her. brow, her dewy ſorrow dries, - 
And views the warlike bands with chearful eyes: 
From rank to rank her lookg inceſſant rove, 

And oft ſhe ſeeks in vain her Warrior love: 
And oft diftinguiſh'd mid the field of fight, 
She fingles Tancred to her eager ſight. F 


Juoin'd with the palace, to the ramparts nigh, 
A ſtately caſtle riſes in the ſky, , | oh 
Whoſe lofty head the er wide commands, 
The plain, the mountain, and the Chriſtian bands; 
There from the early beams of morning light, 
Till deep' ning ſhades obſcures the world in night, 
She fits, and fixing on the camp her eyes, 

She communes with her thoughts, and vents her ſighs. 
From thence ſhe view'd the fight with beating heart, 
And faw expos'd her ſoul's far-dearer part; 
There, fill'd with terror and diſtracting care, 

She watch'd the various progreſs of the war, 
And when the Pagan rais'd aloft his ſteel, 
She ſeem'd herſelf the threat'ning ſtroke to feel; 


When now the virgin heard ſome future day 
Was deſtin'd- to decide the unfiniſh'd fray, + 
Cold fear in all her veins congeal'd the blood, 

Sighs heay'd:her breaſt, her eyes with ſorrow flow d, 
And o'er her face a pallid. hue was ſpread, _ 
While ev'ry ſenſe, was loſt in anxious dread. . 
A thouſand horrid thoughts her ſoul divin'd, 

In fleep a thouſand phantoms fill'd her mind ; 
Oft, in her dreams, the much-loy'd warrior lies 
All gaſh'd and bleeding; oft, with feeble cries, | 
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Invokes her aid; then, ſtarting from her 'reſt, 

Tears bathe her cheeks, and trickle down ber breaſt, 
Nor fears alone of future evils fil! 

Her careful heart, ſhe fears the preſent ill. 

The wounds her Tanered late received in fight- ++ 


Diſtract her mind with er un affright, 41 2 


13411 | * : 
. F * 


* * * * 


i2 1 i Cr 


* * 9 „ 


And now her lows 9 paſſions er "hr 
There love and honour, ou 'rFul foes ! contend. 


Thus N ſcem'd. to ſay -o © thou! whoſs 
mind 

Has ſtill been pure, 5 my laws canfin'd, 
Whom, when a captive mid yon hoſtile train,, 
I kept in thought and perſon clear from ſtain z - 
Wilt thou, now freed, the virgin boaſt forego, 
So well preſerv'd when pris'ner to thy foe ? 
Ah | what can raiſe ſuch fancies in thy breaſt ?- 
Say, what thy purpoſe, what thy hopes ſuggeſt — 
Alone to wander mid a foreign race, 
And with nocturnal love thy ſex diſgrace! 
Juſtly the victor ſhall. reproach thy name, 
And deem thee loſt to virtue as to ſhame 
With ſcorn ſhall bid thee from his fight remore, 
And bear to vulgar ſouls thy Pfeife r., 1 


But ** 3 on. a diff rent part, 1 
Thus ſeem' d n to her way ring hearts: , 


Thou wert not, ſurely, of a e bores 105 5 
Nor from a mountain $ Ar entrauls torn ; 


by 
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eite 8. 2. ſteel 2 b thy frame; 
not then lave's pleaſin om } 
Au bluſh not to confeſs a — name. 


Go and o 3 5 thy mind 
But 1 ſhould" bi thou. feign thy, knight 


u 
Like thirie bebe Rk fighs may heave, kis tears may flow . 


And wilt not _ thy tender 1 beftow ? 


RS (167th * 


0 think what tranſports muſt thy bee feel, 


Thy Tancred's wounds, with lat hand, to heal. 


Think, when thy Er. care his health retrieves, 
Life's welcome gift from thee the youth receives! 


Thou ſhalt with him in every virtue ſhare, 


With him divide his future fame in war: 
Then ſhalt he clafp thee to his grateful ASP 


And nuptial ties ſhall make thee ever bleſt : 
Thou ſhalt be ſhewn to all, and happy nam'd, 


Among the Latian wives and matrons'fam'd ; ; 
In that fair land where martial valour reighs, - - 
And where ror. or her ant: ſeat mninttins. 


. the gallant ee prone 5 KU _ 


That fatal in ght, my ei 8 averthrow, 
When Antioch how'd before the Chriſtian foe ;. 
From that, alas! my following woes I date, 
The early ſource of my diſaſt rous fate?! 


Light was a kingdom's loſs, an empire's boaſt, 


For with my regal ſtate, myſelf L loſt! 

Thou know'ft, Vafrino, how I trembling ran, 
Mid heaps of plunder, and my fabjefts lain, 
To feek thy lord and mine; when, firſt in view; 
All ſheath'd in arms, he near my palace drew : 
Low at his feet I breath'd this humble prayer; 
Unconquer'd . a helpleſs * hear! 


N hot 
* 8 
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Not for my life I now uy claim, 

But ſave my honour, y ſpotleſs fame | 

Ere yet I,ceas'd, my hand eng hero took, 

And rais'd me from the earth, and courteous ſpokes 
O lovely maid! in vain thou. ſhalt. not ſue; - 

In me thy. friend, thy kind A view, | +. 
He ſaid ; a ſudden pleaſure flld my breaſt, 

A ſweet ſenſation every. thought r 


Tow yy throng 23 thro' heh fam ſoul, — 


* „ * „* 
Thus ſpoke Emminia. All the night and d 
ey — on, and — on re BY 


| rino ſnunn'd the beaten track, and held 
His courſe thro? ſhorter paths, and mo conceal'd} - 


* * * * 


Behold a Chriſtian hard; Vafrino faid, 

Then 8 his well-known veſt with looks ab 
may? - © | 
He quits his ſteed, the features views, and rie 

Ah me | here ſlain unhappy Tancred lies k | 


8 * * * | : 
, | 
At Tancred's name the ſtarts in Ai deſpair, 
No bounds can now reftrain th'unhappy fair; 
She ſees his face with paleneſs all.o'erfpread, - 
She leaps, ſhe flies impetuous from her ſtead ; 
Low bending 0'er him, forth her ſortow * 
And thus with interrupted words ſhe ſpeaks, 


Was I, for this; by fortune here convey'd ! cn 
© dreadful _ to a love ſiek maid! bl — 
ong have I ſought thee with unweary pain 
Again I ſee thee | * F ; 
Tancred 
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- Tancred no more Erminia preſent views; 
And, finding Tancred, I my Trancred loſe! 
Ah me! and did I think 8090 e' er ſhouldſt prove 
A fight ongraeful | to Erminia's love? 
Now could Win to quench he beams of light, 
And hide each object in een night [+ , 7 
Alas, where now are all thy graces fed)?! 
Where are thoſe eyes that once ſuch Juftre ſhed? 
- Where are thoſe cheeks, replete with 'crimſon glow, 
Where all the beauties of thy manly brow! © 
But ſenſcleſs thũs and pale, thou ſtiſl canſt pleaſe ! 
If yet thy gentle ſoul my forrow-ſees ;| 
Yet views, not wholly fled, my fond deſires, 
Permit th embolden'd theft which love inſpires ml 
Give me (ſince fate denies a further bliſs) * 
From thy:cold lips: to nstch a parting ki : 
'T hole lips from whence ſuch Nene 1 could 
Ws 
"To nk a virgins, and a captive? 8 woe! | 
Let me at leaſt, this mournful office pay, 
And rend in part from death hi* ſpoils away; 
Receive my ſpirit, ready wing'd for flight, 
And guids from hence ts realms of * night. 


be tat di ect . t ii an 228% 


She ſaid; her boſom ſwell'd with lab'r rin * | 
And ra torrents derer from her eye. 


5 "Yb 
L 


VIE. 


The left citation from Mr. HogLE' 5 ales and 
faithful "tranſlation, is 'Tasso0 F. inchanted For, 
which is ſo july admired. þ * Mr. D YDENS 


Not far frac N ye ids Chriſtian bands, 
Mid lovely vales an aGeD Forts T ſtands: + 
Here, when the day with puwelt beams is bright, 

The branches ſcarce admit a $Joomy - light; - 
Such as we view from morning's doubtful ray, 
Or the faint glimm' * of b _ al 


U * 
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But when the ſun beneath the earth deſcends, _ 
Here movrnful night nt traf Ta? wo 
Infernal darkneſs ſeems the ſight to fill. 
And ſudden terrors every boſom chill 
No ſhepherd here his flock to paſture drives; 
No village ſwain with dowing herd arrives:: 
No pilgrim dares approach; but ſtruck with dread 
In diſtant proſpe& ſhews the dreary ſhade. 
Here, with their minions, midnight bags repair, 
Convey'd on flitting clouds thro'-yielding air : 
While one a dragon's hevy image bears z 
And one a, goat's maſhapen likeneſs wears. 
And here they celebrate, with 1mpious rite, | * 
The feats profane, and orgies of the night. 
4 "CO 31 7 een Wil! s. TH; 414 


.  Y ” 
14 90 ” 33 1 
„ * * * 


7. 


* 


\ 


Here the magician came; the hour he choſe, | 
When night around her deepeſt filence throws: 


„% „ * 
And thus aloud with dreadful accents ſpoke, 


Hear you | who once by vengefu] light'ning driv*n, 
Fell headlong from the ſtarry plains of heav'n ! 

Ve pow'rs who guide the ſtorms and wintry war, 

The wand'ring rulers of the middle air! 

And you, the miniſters of endleſs woe 24248 
To ſinful ſpirits in the. ſhades below |! 

Inhabitants of hell ! your aid I claim, 

And thine, dire monarch of the realms of flame? 
Attend my will; theſe woods in charge receive: 

To you conſign'd each fatal plant I leave. 

As human bodies human ſouls contain, 

80 you enſhrin'd within theſe trees remain. 

Thus ſhall the Chriſtians fly, at leaſt torbear 

To fell this foreſt, and your anger fear, | 


. A ! et WOO SS 
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i He did and added many an impious hellt, 
H  - Dreadful to.hear, and, Benthin Cl.. 
5 2 thus he — from > he _ 32 
Fr - TH afftighted withdrew'their glitt ring light; 
14 The moon diſturd'd, no more her beams reveal'd, 
. But, wrept in clouda, her Glver horns conceal d. 
j Now, fill'd with wrath, he rais'd his voice again; E 
4 Why are you thus, ye fiends, invok' d in vain ? | 
x Why this delay? or do ye wait to hear | 


More potent words, and accents more ſevere? 


q 
| 
9 


jt Tho' long 'difus'd, my mem'ry ſtill retains 
I Each deeper art that ev'ry pow'r.conftrajns s1 + 
4 Theſe lips can ſound that name with terror heard, 
4 That awful name by ey*ry demon fear'd ; | 
1 The name that ſfartles hell's tremendous reign, 
14 And calls forth PLVro from his own domain, ( 
* | Hear, and attend ! — no more th' enchanter ſaid; 
1 The ſpell was ended, and the fende obey d. 
12 
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I, The Chrolnlegical bs 8 not ad to in the ae 
| * Sketches of CO ET OR 1 
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2 DEMOSTHENES. | 


If, with a ſage and martial foul inſpir'd, 
Thine arm had conquer'd, as thy counſels fir d 
Greece then had hrav'd the Macedonian ſword, 


Nor bow'd, ſubmiſſive to her conqu' ring Lord. 
0 Inſcription on 4 — at _— 


DEMOSTHENE 8 is univerſally. Mn by 
the learned of all 'nations to have been the 


greateſt orator the world eyer produced, At 

Athens he raiſed eloquence to the ſummit of per- _ 
fection; uniting the elevation and majeſty of the | 
philoſopher to the ſterling ſenſe and preciſion of | 
the hiſtorian :* and by having added the fire and | 
impetuoſity of the celebrated Pericles, be was emi- 


* 
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to inſtru, affect, and convince 
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nently qualified 


u er 


His orations have nothing that may be deemed 
ſuperfluous; no affected expreſſions; no falſe 
ſublime or ſtudied pathetic, yet he abounds in 
every ſpecies of grand compoſition. Yen 
flourifhed” about 340 years before the Chriſtian 

Era, and has left behind him ſome epiſtles, as well 


as his orations, which are held as the moſt beauti- 


ful pieces of eloquence that are now extant in the 
. whole world. From him, ſays a celebrated mo- 
dern, critics have formed their rules; and all the 
maſters in his own art have thought it an honour 
to. be his imitators. To enlarge, therefore, upon 
his character, would be to reſume a ſubject al- 


ready exhauſted by a variety of. excellent writers, 


both ancient and modern. I ſhall only add, that 
energy and majeſty ſeem to be his, peculiar ex- 


cellencies. From the gravity of Bu e the 


-pomp and dignity of Plato, the eaſe and elegance, 
the neatneſs and ſimplicity: of the Attic writers, he 
formed a ſtyle and manner admirably. fitted to 
his own temper and genius, as well as that of 
his hearers. His ſeverity determined him to the 
more forcible methods of aftoniſhing and territy- 
ing, rather than the gentle and inſinuating arts of 
perſuaſion: nor did the circumſtances and diſpo- 
fitions of his countrymen admit of any but violent 
* impteffions. As many of thoſe, to whom he ad- 
dre ſſed himſelf were men of low rank and occups- 
tions, his images and expreſſions are ſometimes 
properly familiar. As others were eminent in 


' ſpeaking, and could readily ſee thrown the com- 


mon artifices bf oratory ; theſe he affects to _ 


8 


duly comprehended, yet; as it were with deſign, 
niles Ken hu | we delight; ſuch delight as 
flows from the clearneſs of evidence, and the ful - 
neſs of conviction. Even the lower claſs of 
his hearers, were acquainted with the beauties of 


therefore, admit of any thing rude, harſh, or neg- 
ligent ; but with the ſtricteſt attention laboured 
thoſe compoſitions which appear ſawery natural 
and unadorned. They have their reſpective orna- 
ments; but theſe are auſtere and manly, and ſuch 
as are conſiſtent with freedem and-fincerity. A 


have been intolerable in an Athenian aſſembly, — 
He often contents himſelf with an imperfect hint: 
a ſentence, a word, even ſilence is ſometimes preg- 
nant with meaning. And this quickneſs and ve- 
hemence flattered a people who valued themſelves 
on their acuteneſs and penetration. The impe- 
tuous torrent that in a moment bears down all 
before it; the repeated flaſhes of lightning, which 
ſpread univerſal terror, and which the ſtrongeſt eye 
dares not encounter, are the images by which the 
nature of his eloquence have been expreſſed. 
As a ſtateſman and as A citizen, his conduct 
was no leſs remarkable. If the fire of his elo- 
quence ſeems at ſome times abated, his judgment 
and accuracy, and political abilities are then con 
ſpicuous, The bravery with which he oppoſed 
the paſſions and prejudices of his countrymen, and 
the general integrity of his character, are deſerving: 
of the higheſt honous: and, whatever weakneſs he 
„ del 
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and depreciate: his ꝑrinoĩ pal aim is that df being 


poetry, and the force of harmony, be could not, 


full and regular ſeries of diffuſive reaſoning would 
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betrayed: in his military conduct, his death muſt 
beallowed to have been ty n, and heroice. 


. eee animated oration on — Jaws. 
che Cherſoneſus, is happily tranſlated by Dr. Le- 
land; witneſs the following extract, where he 

ſeems to have . NN and "yy of 
great original. 


We have n among | ay Md 

r fully confuted b aftine, „What then is 

to be done 1 To whom Heer, with the utmoſt 
truth and propriety, Not what we are doing 

But I ſhall be more explicit, if they wall 1  asready 1 

to follow as to alk advice. 8 1 thin 


66 F il then; Athenians; be andy 3 place 


theſe truths : That Philip does commit hoſtilities bour 
againſt us, and has violated the peace; that he is certi 
the implacable enemy of this whole city, of the ber 
ground on which this city ſtands, of every inha- thele 
ditant within theſe walls; even of thoſe who ima- _ 
ine themſelves higheſt in. his favour. If they paitr 

bt this, let them them think of Euthycrates = ) 

and Laſthenes, the Olynthians. They who ſeemed 2 1 | 
the neareſt to his heart, the moment they betrayed X , 1 
their country, were diſtinguiſhed: only by the fu- ry 
perior cruelty of their death. But it is againſt +” ans 
our conſtitution, that his arms are principally di- — 
rected; nor, in all his ſchemes, in all his actions, 1 the 
bath he any thing ſo immediately in view, at its — 
fubverſion. And there is in ſome ſort a necellity ee 
for this. He knows full well, that his conqueſts, wk 4 


however great and beer never be ſecure, 


' While you continue freeF but that, if once be 
meets 


\ 
3 


meets with accident, uli thoſe whom he hath forced 
into his ſervice will inſtantly revolt, and fly to 0 W "i 
for protection. For you are not naturally diſpo- = 
ſed to graſp at empire yourſelves, but to fruſtrate - 
the ambitious attempts of others; to be ever ready 
to oppoſe uſurpation, and aſſert the liberty of man- | 
kind; this is your peculiar character, And there: 
fore it is not without . regret that he, ſees, in your 
freedom, a ſpy upon the incidents of his fortune, 
Nor is this reaſoning weak or trivia. 

+ 0.45.4 ; : 


ce In the firſt place, therefore, we are to conſi- 
der him as the enemy of our ſtate, the implacable 
enemy of our free and happy conſtitution.” No- 
thing but the-deepeſt ſenſe of this can give you a | 
true, vigorous, and active ſpirit. In the next 
| 
| 


—— 


" 
Ms... 


place be aſſured, that every thing he is now la- 
bouring, every thing he is concerting, he is con- 
certing againſt our city; and that whenever ay 

man oppoſes: him, he oppoſes an attempt ek x 
theſe walls. For none of you can be weak enough 

to imagine that Philip's deſires are centered in thoſe 
paltry villages of Thrace; (for what name elſe | 
can you give to Dronpilus, Cabyle, and Baſtira, - - 
and all thoſe places he is now reducing to his 
obedience ?) that he endures the ſeverity of toils 

and ſeaſons, and braves the utmoſt dangers for 

them; and has do deſign upon the ports, and the 

arſenals, and the navies, and the ſilver mines, and 

all the other revenues of Athens; but that he will 

leave them for you to enjoy; while for ſome 
wretched hoards of grain in the cells of Thrace, 

be takes winter- quarters in the horrors of a dun- 

eon? Impoſſible! No; theſe and all his expedi- 
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tions are really intended to facilitate the conqueſt 
of Athens... 


« Let us then approve” ourſelves: men of wiſ. 
dom; and fully perſuaded of theſe truths, let us 
ſhake off our extravagant and dangerous ſupine- 
nefs. Let us ſupply the neceſſary expences; let 
call upon our allies; let us take all poffible mea- 
ſures for keeping up a regular army: ſo that, as 
he hath his force conſtantly prepared to injure and 
inſlave the Greeks, yours too may be ever ready to 
protect and aſſiſt them. If you depend upon oc- 
caſional detachments, you cannot ever expect the 
leaſt degree of ſueceſs: you muſt keep an army 
conſtantly on foot, provide for its maintenance, 
appoint publie treaſurers, and by all poſſible 
means ſecure your military funds: and while theſe 
officers account for all diſburſements, let your 
generals be bound to anſwer for the conduct of the 
war. Let theſe be your meaſures, theſe your re- 
ſolutions, and you will compel Philip to live in the 
real obſervance of an equitable peace, and to con- 
fine himſelf ſolely to his own kingdom, or we hall 
fight him upon unequal terms. | $941: 24777 


If any man thinks that the meaſures J pro- 
poſe will require great expence, and be attended 
with much toil and trouble, he thinks juſtly. Yet 
let him conſider what conſequences muſt attend 
the ſtate, if theſe meaſures be neglected ; and it 
will appear that we ſhall be really gainers by 
engaging- heartily in this cauſe. Suppoſe ſome 
God ſhould be our ſurety, (for no mortal ought to 
be relied on in an affair of ſuch moment) that, if 


we continue quiet, and give up all our 3 
e 


>» 


0 
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he will not at laſt turn his arms againſt᷑ us; it 


would yet be ſhameful; if would (1 call all the 1 


powers of heaven. to witneſs |) be unworthy of 


you, unworthy the dignity of your ar bpm 
the reſt 


the glory of your anceſtors, to, abandon 


of Greece to ſlavery, ſor the ſake of private eaſe. 


I, for my part, would die, rather than propoſe ſo 
mean a conduct: however, if there be any other 
perſon who will recommend it, be it ſo; neglect 

our defence, give up your intereſts | but if there 

e no ſych counſellor; if, on the contrary, we all 
foreſee, | that the further [this man is ſuffered to 
extend his conqueſt, the mare formidable and pow- 
erful enemy we muſt find in him; why this reluc- 
tance? why do we delay? or when, my country- 
men, will we perform our duty? Muſt ſome 
neceſſity compel us? what one may call the ne- 


ceflity of freemen not only preſſes us now, but 


hath long ſince been felt: that of ſlaves it is to be 


- wiſhed,. may never approach cus. And how do 


theſe differ ? To a freeman, the diſgrace of paſt 
miſcondudt is the moſt-urgent neceſſity: to a 
ſlave , ſtripes and bodily pains. Far be this from 
us | It ought not to be mentioned A 


<« would now gladly lay before you the whole 
conduct of certain politicians : but I ſpare them. 
One thing only I ſhall obſerve ; the moment that 


Philip is mentioned, there is ſtill one ready to 
ſtart up, and cry, what a happineſs to live in 


peace ! how grievous the maintenance of a great 
army | certain perſons have deſigns upon our 
treaſury.” Thus they delay your reſolutions, and 
give him full liberty to act as he pleaſes: hence 
you pain eaſe and indulgence for the preſent 
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(which, I fear, may at ſome time prove too/dearl 
purchaſed ;) and theſe men recommend themſelyes 
to your favours, and are well paid for their ſervice, 
But in my opinion there is. no need to 

you to peace,' who fit down already thoroughly 
perſuaded. ' Let it be recommended to him who is 
committing hoſtilities: if he can be prevailed on, 
you are ready to concur. Nor ſhould we think 
thoſe expences grievous which. our ſecurity! re- 
quires; but the conſequenees that muſt ariſe, if 
ſuch expences be denied. Fhen as to plundering 
our treaſury, this muſt be prevented, by intruſting 
it.to proper guardians. . not by neglecting our af- 


fairs. For my own part, Athenians, I am filled 


with indignation, when I find ſome perſons ex- 
f — their impatience, as if our treaſures were 
| expoſe 


to plunderers ; and yet, utterly unaffected 


at the progreſs of Philip, who is ſucceffively plun- 
dering e ſtate of Greece; and this, that he 
may at laſt fall with all his fury upon) a | 


; 66 What then can be the reaſon{ Wi enis 


| | 1ans, 
that, notwithſtanding all his manifeſt hoſtilities, 
all his acts of violence, all the places he hath ta- 
ken from us, theſe men will not acknowledge 
that he hath acted unjuſtly, and that he is at war 
with us; but accuſe thoſe of embroiling you in a 
war, who call upon you to oppoſe him, and to 
check his progreſs? I ſhall. tell you. That po- 
pular reſentment which may-ariſe from any dif- 


\. agreeable circumſtances with which a war may be 


attended, (and it is neceſſary, abſolutely neceſſary, 
that a war ſhould be attended with many ſuch 
diſagreeable circumſtances) they would — upon 
your faithful counſellors, that you may paſs ſen- 
1 5 | | X tence 
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tence upon them, inſtead of oppoſing Philip; and 


they turn accuſers, inſtead of meeting the puniſh-. 


ment due to their preſent practices. This is the 
meaning of their clamours, that certain perſons 
would involve you in a war: hence have they 


raiſed all theſe cavils and debates. I know full 


well, that before any Athenian Rad ever moveil 
you to declare war againſt him, Philip had ſeized 


many of our dominions; and hath now ſent af- 


ſiſtance to the Carians. If ou are reſolved to 


diſſemble your ſenſe of his hoſtilities, he would be 
the weakeſt of mankind, if he attempted to con- 


tradict you. But ſuppoſe he marches dire&al: 


againſt us,-what ſhall we ſay in that cafe? He wi 
{till aſſure us that he is not at war: ſuch were 


his profeſſions to the people of Oreum, when his 
forces were in the heart of their country; and to 


thoſe of Pheræ, until the moment that he attacked 
their walls; and thus he at firſt amuſed the Olyn- 


thians, until he had marched his army into their 


territory. And will you ſtill inſiſt, even in ſuch 
a caſe, chat they who call upon us to defend our 


country, are embroiling us in a war? Then ſla- 


very is inevitable. There is no medium between 
an obſtinate-refuſal'to take arms on your part, and 
a determined reſolution to attack us on the part of 
eur eren | | 


« Nor is the danger which threatens us the 


ſame with that of other people. It is not the con- 
queſt of Athens which Philip aims at: no; it is 
our utter extirpation. He knows full well that 
ſlavery is a ſtate you would not, or, if you were 
inclined; you could not ſubmit to; for ſovereignty 
is become habitual to you: Nor is he ignorant; 
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that, at any unfavourable juncture, you have more 


power to obſtruct his enterprizes, than the whole 


world beſides. Ns Os 


Leet us then be aſſured, that we are contend- 
ing for the very being of our ſtate; let this inſpire 
us with abhorrence of thoſe who have ſold them- 
ſelves to this man; and let them feel the ſeverity 
of public juſtice: for it is not, it is not poſſible to 
conquer our foreign enemy, until we have puniſh- 
ed thoſe traitors who are ſerving him within our 
walls. Elſe, while we ſtrike on theſe as ſo many 
obſtacles, our enemies muſt neceſſarily prove fu- 
perior to us. — And whence is it 'that he dares 
treat you with inſolence, (I cannot give his pre- 
ſent conduct any other name) that he utters me- 
naces againſt you, while on others he confers acts 
of kindneſs (to deceive them at leaſt, if for no 
other purpoſe)? Thus, by heaping. favours on 
the Theſſalians, he hath reduced them to their 
preſent ſlavery. It is not poſſible to recount the 
various artifices, by which he abuſed the wretched 
Olynthians, from his firſt infidious gift of Poti- 
dæa. But now he ſeduced the Thebans to his 
party, by making them maſters of Bceotia, and 


eaſing them of a great and grievous war. And 


thus, by being gratified in ſome favourite point, 
theſe people are either involved in calamities 
known to the whole world, or wait with ſubmiſ- 
ſion for the moment when ſuch calam1:1es are to 
fall upon them. I do not recount all that you 
yourſelves have loſt, Athenians ! but in- the very 


concluſion of the peace, how have you been de- 


ceivel? how have you been deſpoiled ? Was not 
Phccis, was not Thermopylæ, were not our 
| - Thracian 
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Thracian dominions, Doriſcum, Serrium, and. 


even our ally Cerſobleptes, all wreſted from us?. 
Is he not at this time in poſſeſſion of Cardia ? and 
does he not avow it? Whence is it, I ſay, that he 


treats you in ſo ſingular a manner? Becauſe ours 


is the only ſtate where there is allowed full liberty 
to plead the cauſe of an enemy; and the man who 
ſells his country may harangue ſecurely, at the 
very time that you are ſpoiled of your dominions. 
It was not ſafe to ſpeak for Philip at Olynthus, 


until the people of Olynthus had been gained by 
the ſurrender of Potidza. In Theſſaly, it was not 


ſafe to ſpeak for Philip, until the Theſſalians had 


been gained. by the. expulſion of their tyrants, and 


the recovery of their rank of Amphictyons ; nor 
could it have been ſafely* attempted | at Thebes, 
before he had reſtored Bceotia, and extirpated the 
Phocians. But at Athens, altho' he had robbed 
us of Amphibolis, and the territory of Cardia ; 
tho' he awes us with his fortifications in Euboea 3 
tho' he be now upon his march to Byzantium ; 
yet his -partizans may ſpeak for Philip, without 
riſking the leaſt danger. Hence ſome of them, 
from the meaneſt poverty, have on a ſudden riſen 
to affluence; ſome, from obſcurity and diſgrace, 


to eminence and honour z while you, on the con- 


trary, from glory, have ſunk into meanneſs; from 
riches to poverty: for the riches of a ſtate I take 
to be its allies, its credit, its connections; in all 
which'you are poor indeed. And by your neglect 
of theſe, by your utter inſenſibility to your wrongs, 


be is become fortunate” and great, the terror of 


Greeks and barbarians; and you are abandoned 
and deſpiſed; ſplendid indeed in the abundance of 
ein 3 1 3. 39 Jour 
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your markets; but as to any real proviſion 


your ſecurity, ridiculouſly deficient. 
„There are ſome orators, I find, who view 
our intereſts and their own in a quite different 
ight. They would perſuade you to continue 
quiet, whatever injuries are offered to you: they 
themſelves cannot be quiet, tho* no one offers 
them the leaſt injury. When one of theſe men 
riſes, I am ſure to hear, What ! will you not 
propoſe your decree ? Will you not venture? No; 


Jou are timid, you want true ſpirit.* I own, in- 


deed, I am not, nor would I chuſe to be a bold, 
an importunate, an audacious ſpeaker.. And yet, 
if I miſtake not, I have more real courage t 
thoſe who manage your affairs with this raſh: har- 
dineſs. For he who, neglecting the public inte- 
reſts, is engaged only in trials, in confiſcations, in 
Tewarding, in accuſing, doth not act from any 
principle of courage ; Gut as he never ſpeaks but 
to gain yonr favour, never propoſes meaſures that 
are attended with the leaſt hazard: in this he has 
a pledge of his ſecurity, and therefore he is daring. 


But he who, for his country's good, oftentimes 


oppoſes your inclinations ; who gives the moſt ſa- 
lutary, tho' not always the moſt agreeable counſel; 
who purſues thoſe meaſures whoſe ſucceſs depends 


More on fortune than on prudence, and is yet wil- 


ling to be accountable for the event; this is the man 
of courage, the true patriot: not they who, by flatter- 
ing your paſſions, haveloſt the moſt important inte» 
relle of the ſtate : men whom I am ſo far from imi- 
tating, ordeeming citizens of worth, that ſhould this 
queſtion be propoſed to me, What ſervices. have 
you done your country? tho? I might recount the 

| pl - gallies 
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gallies I have fitted out, and the public entertain- 
ments I have exhibited, and the contributions I » 

have paid, and the captives I have ranſomed, and 
many like acts of ' benevolence, I would yet paſs 
them all by, and only ſay, that my public conduct 
hath ever been directly oppoſite to theirs. I might, 
like them, have turned accuſer, have diftributed- 
rewards and puniſhments : but'this is a part I ne- 
ver aſſumed : my inclinations were averſe z nor 
could wealth or honours. prompt me to betray my 
principles. No; I confine myſelf to ſuch coun- 
ſels as have ſunk my reputation; but, if purſued, * 
muſt raiſe the reputation of my country. Thus 
much I may be allowed to ſay, without expoſing 
myſelf to envy. — I ſhould not have thought my- 
ſelf a good eitizen, had I propoſed ſuch meaſures” 
as would have made me the firſt among my coun- 
trymen, but reduced you to the laſt of ſtates: on 
the contrary the faithful miniſter ſhould raiſe the 
glory of his country ; and, upon all occafions, ad- 
viſe the moſt ſalutary, not the eaſieſt meaſures. — 
To theſe, nature itfelf inclihes; thoſe are not 
to be promoted, but by the utmoſt efforts of a wiſe ' 
and faithful counſellor. 


© I have heard it objected, © that indeed I ever 
ſpeak with reaſon, yet ſtill this is no more than 
words: that the ſtate requires ſomething more ef- 
fectual, ſome vigorous actions.“ Upon which I 
_ ſhall give my ſentiments without the leaſt reſerve. 
The ſole buſinefs of a ſpeaker is, in = opinion, 
to propoſe the courſe you are to purſue. This 
wefe —_— be proved. You know that when 
the great Timotheus moved you to defend the 
Euboeans, againſt the tyranny of Thebes, he ad- 
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dreſſed you in the following manner; What, 


my countrymen | when the Thebans are actually 


in the iſland, are you deliberating what is to be 


done ? what part to be taken? Will you not co- 


ver the ſeas with your navies? Why are you not 
at the Pirzus? Why are you not embarked?” — 
Thus Timotheus adviſed; thus you ated; and 


ſucceſs enſued. But had he ſpoken with the ſame 


ſpirit, and had your indolence prevailed, and his 
advice been rejected, would the ſtate have had the 
ſame ſucceſs? By no means. And ſo, in the pre- 
ſent caſe; vigour and execution is your part; from 
your ſpeakers you are only to expect wiſdom and 


integrity. | by 


1 ſhall give the ſummary of my opinion, and 


then deſcend, You ſhould raiſe ſupplies, you 


ſhould keep up your preſent forces, and reform 
whatever abuſes may be found in them. -You 
ſhould ſend ambaſſadors into all parts, to reform, 
to_remonſtrate, to exert all their efforts in the ſer- 
vice of. the ſtate. But above all things, let thoſe 
cCorrupt miniſters feel the ſevereſt puniſhment : let 


them, at all times, and in all places, be the ob- 


jects of your abhorrence; that wiſe and faithful 
counſellors may appear to have conſulted their 
own intereſts, as well as that of others. If you 
will act thus, if you will ſhake of this indolence, 
perhaps even yet, perhaps, we may promiſe our- 


ſelves ſome good fortune. But if you only juſt 


exert yourſelves in acclamations and applauſes, 


and when any thing is to be done, ſink again into 


your ſupineneſs, I do not ſee how all the wiſdom 


of the world can ſave you from ruin, when you 


deny the ſtate your prompt and ready afliſtance.” 
| ' {.. 4, II. ASCHINES, 
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A CHINES is handed down to poſterity as 
2 great maſter of reaſoning, and a noble 
ſpeaker. His ſtyle was full, diffuſive, and ſono- 
rous, yet he was a ſtranger to the glowing, ex- 


preſſions and _ daring figures of his great rival 


Demoſthenes. His writings conſiſt of ſome.epiſtles, 
and three orations, which are excellent in their 
kind, and worthy the peruſal of the politeſt ſcho- 


lar. But, if we would view. his abilities to the 


greateſt adyantage, we muſt not eompare him with 


the immortal Demoſthenes : then will his figures 


appear to want neither beauty nor grandetif. Then 


will his eaſy and natural manner be ſeen in its 


proper point of view; and a juſt attention will 
diſcover no ſmall degree of force and energy in his 
diction, which at firſt appears only flowing and 
harmonious. N hy | ly 


Asch. and Demoſthenes had ever deen dif- 


tinguilhed by their weight and influence in the 


aſſemb es of their ſtate. They had adopted dif- 
ferent 1yit-.as of politics, and ſtood at the head of 
two oppoſite parties, each ſo powerful as to pre- 
vail by turns, and to defeat the ſchemes of their 
antagoniſt. The leaders had, on ſeveral occafions, 
avowed their mutual oppoſition and animoſity: 
Demoſthenes, in particular, had brought an im- 
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peachment againſt his rival, and obliged him to C 
enter into a formal defence of his conduct, during 6 
an embaſly at the Macedonian court. His reſent- C 
ment was confirmed by his oration againſt Cteſi- C 
phon, who had propoſed a decree in the ſenate, 6: 
that Demoſthenes ſhould be crowned in full the- « 
atre, for his diſtinguiſhed virtue, and eminent C 
ſervices to the republic. He there attempts to 
2 it illegal in itſelf, and in all its cireum- 
ſtances. He then takes an occaſion of calling in p 
queſtion his conduct in public life, and inveighs ti 
againſt him with the utmoſt acrimony. | v 
Lo | | C: 
«© Indulge me, ſays Aſchines, for a moment, p 
- and imagine that you are now not in this tribu- ti 
nal, but in the theatre; imagine that you ſee the w 
herald approaching, and the proclamation, pre- h 
ſcribed in the decree, on the point of being deli- 6 
vered, and then conſider whether will the friends of 
of the deceaſed ſhed more tears at the tragedies, at 4 
the pathetic ſtories of the great characters to be 
preſented on the ſtage, or at the inſenſibility of 
their country? What inhabitant of Greece, what of 
human creature, who, hath imbiþed the leaſt ſhare er 
of liberal ſentiments, muſt not feel the deepeſt - B 
ſorrow, when he reflects on one tranſaction which ſt 
be muſt have ſeen in the theatre; when he remem- ce 
bers, if he remembers nothing elſe, that on feſti- b⸗ 
vals like theſe, when the tragedies were to be m 
preſented, in thoſe times when the ſtate was well 01 
governed, and directed by faithful miniſters; 2 re 
herald appeared, and introducing thoſe orphans ar 
| whoſe fathers had died in battle, now arrived at ha 


maturity, and dreſſed in complete armour, pro- 
nounced this noble proclamation, and higheſt in- 
ur 5 gar: = 


—— 8 — 
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centive to valour and glorious atchievemets. — 
« Theſe | orphans whoſe fathers loſt their lives 
© in defence of their country, the people of Athens 
© have educated to this age, and having now - 
armed them, with all good wiſhes of ſuc- 
© ceſs, invite them to contend for the firſt honours 
« of the ſtatꝭ. T e e 4 

© Thus did the herald at that time addreſs the 

people; but very different this preſent proclama- 
tion. Fer having preſented to them the perſon 
who deprived thoſe orphans of their fathers, what. 

can he ſay ? what ſhall he proclaim ? Altho' he 
pronounce the ſtated terms of your decree, yet the 
turpitude ariſing from truth will not be filent, but 
will ſeem to proclaim in direct oppoſition to-the 
herald's voice, The people of Athens crown this 
« worſt bad man' (if indeed he deſerves the name 
of man) for his virtue; this coward, this deſer- 
© ter of his poſt in battle, for his courage.” | 


© Do not, in the name of Jupiter, and all our - 
other Gods, I conjure you, O Athenians, do not. 
erect a trophy over yourſelves in the theatre of 
Bacchus; nor in the preſence of all the Grecian | 
ſtates, convict the Athenian people of ſuch ex- 
ceeding folly. Do not oblige the unhappy The- 
bans to recolle& this incurable, this irreparable 
misfortune,” whom this Demoſthenes hath driven 
out of their native country, and whom you have 
received into your city 5'whofe temples, houſes, 
and ſepulchres, his avarice and the Perſian gold 
have totally deſtroyed. e ee 


2 — * 
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<« But fince you were not perſonally. preſent, 
now with the eye of indignation beheld. their af- 


fliction: Imagine you ſee their city taken, their 
walls in ruins, their houſes in flames, their wives 
and children dragged into ſlavery, theit aged men 


and women, venerably old, thus late unlearning 
the happy leſſon of liberty, weeping, imploring 
= compaſſion, not angry with their oppreſlors; 


ut with the authors of their calamities; conjur- 


ing you never to crown this peſt-of Greece, but 


/ 


ſtudiouſly to avoid the genius and ill- ſortune inſe- 


parably attending upon his perſon: 


| | L334 oh, 
When the Theſſalians reſolved to invade the 
republic, and the young monarch in the firſt 
tranſports of his anger, had inveſted Thebes, 
Demoſthenes being appointed your ambaſſador, 


to intercede for the beſieged, betook himſelf te 
flight from rhe middle of mount Citheron, and rey 
turned to Athens; .proying himſelf, neither in 
peace nor war, a valuable, uſeful citizen. 


| % „% „ 


The concluſion F his Oration is nervous, ſpirited, 


and pathetic. 


« When he calls upon his partners and affociates 
of his corruptions to be bis advoeates, imagine 
you behold upon this very tribunal Where J ſtand, 
the perſons. who have -eminently well: deſerved of 
the republic, ranged in oppoſition to their atro-. 
gance: Solon, who adorned your democracy With 


the wiſeſt laws; Solon, equally eminent as a phi- 


oſopher and a legiſlator 5; imagine you behold him 
| — 1 implor- 


, - 
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imploring you with that modeſt digni „ ſo befit- 
ting his character, never to ſuffer the eloquence of 
Demoſthenes to have a greater influence over you, 
than the religion of your oath, and the obligation 
of your laws. Imagine Ariſtides, whe regulated 
with ſo much equity the general contributions of 
Greece for her common defence; whoſe daughters 
the people portioned after his death; imagine him 
in anguiſh and ſorrow deploring the contumely 
with which juſtice is treated, and aſking if your 
anceſtors almoſt put to death the Zelite Arthmius, 
an inhabitant of, Athens, and received by her 
people with the public rites of hoſpitality, becauſe 
he brought gold from Perſia into Greece: if they 
baniſhed him by proclamation, not. from Athens 
only, but from all her dominions, will you not 
bluſh ta crown Demoſthenes with a.golden crown, 
who did not indeed bring gold from Perſia, but 
hath amaſſed it by every kind of corruption, and 
who is now in the poſſeſſion of his ill-gotten 
treaſures. Will not Themiſtocles, and they who 
died at Maratta and Plateæ; will not the very 
ſepulchres of your anceſtors burſt forth into groans, 
if he, who confeſſes he conſpired againſt Greece 
with the barbarians, ſhould be crowned by your 


. - — 


decree ? 


«© Hear, therefore, O Earth, and; Sun, and 
Virtue, and Intelligence, and Erudition, by which 
we diſtinguiſh between things beautiful and de- 
formed; be witneſs I have endeavoured! to ſupport 
your influence, and have pleaded the cauſe of the 
republic. If ] have ſpoken with that force and 
dignity befitting this impeachment, I have ſpoken 
to the y\poſt of my wiſhes ; if not, to the m—_ 
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of my abilities. May you, both from the ar; 
ments I have inforced, and thoſe-I have paſſed bes 
in filence, pronounce ſuch'a ſentence, as in itſelf 
may be moſt agreeable to juſtice, and conducive to 
the proſperity of the republic.” wal 


This pxntediedinary conteſt raiſed fo much” the 
curioſity of the Athenians, that they flocket! from 
all parts to hear theſe famous orators, who had 
ſuch perſonal enmity to each other. Need I add, 
that Demoſthenes's ſuperior eloquence prevailed: 
— notwithſtanding /Eſchines was condemned to 

a ſmall fine, yet he preferred perpetual ba- 
niſhment, rather than live at Athens under the 
character of an informer. He retired to Rhodes, 
where he opened a ſchool for eloquence. | He be- 
gan his lectures with his and his adverſary's ora- 
tions. Great applauſe was given to his; but when 
that of Demoſthenes was read, the acclamations 
were redoubled. On which "Zſchines addrefled 


himſelf to his ey 


I you are ſo delighted with the bare re- 
hearſal of this oration, what would you have been 
had you heard him deliver it himſelf, with all is 
fre and force? 


Hliſtory relates, that as our unhappy orator was 
retiring from Athens, Demoſthenes followed him, 
and forced him to accept of a large preſent of 
_—_ in his then diſtreſſed Revs of nance 2 


Y 
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III. HYPERIDES. 
THIs Athenian _ orator was bleſſed with al! 


the graces of refinement : he excelled in pa- 
negyric, and poſſeſſed great natural abilities for 
affecting the paſſions. His ſtyle was harmonious, 
elegant, and polite; yet his eloquence had more 
of the pleaſing: than the perſuaſive. He is ſaid to 
have been not ſo ſucceſsful and happy in a popu- 
lar aſſembly, and for political debates, as for pri- 
vate cauſes, and addreſſing a few ſelect judges :— 
and even here, when he pleaded the cauſe of a 
woman, for whom he had the tendereſt paſſion, he 
was obliged to call the charms of his miſtreſs to 


* 


the aſſiſtance of his eloquence. 


— 


IV. LYCURG US. 
HIS great man poſſeſſed all the advantages 


which birth and education could poſſibly ive 

in forming him for an orator. He was in ſome 
meaſure the diſciple of Plato, as well as of Iſocra- 
tes. He was paſſionately fond of poetry and the 
polite arts, nor was he leſs remarkable for his un- 
1 | wearied 


— 


| 1 
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wearied attention and ſtudy; yet his influence in 
the aſſembly appeared like that of Procion, to 
have ariſen rather from a re ect to his character, 
than from his ſhining abilities as a public 

ſpeaker. 4 25 . e 


AT. 
K & 1 


„ „ ener 
ISOcRRATEs, altho' not in the firſt rank of 


A Grecian orators, -merits a particular mention, 
as he was highly inſtrumental in the advancement 
of eloquence. Born with a fertile and lively ima- 
gination, an amiable temper, and gentle man- 
ners, he opened a new tract, ſuitable to his natural 
_ diſpoſition, of the ſoft and flowery. He was the 
firſt who perfected compoſition, and gave to his 
periods a tuneful cadence : proſe before wandered 
in harſh and uncouth licence; to him, therefore, 
it was indebted for a rhythmus and harmonious 
meaſures. This excellent writer lived to an ex- 
treme old age, and at the head of a famous and 
flouriſhing ſchool; from whence he filled all 
Greece with his diſciples, who diffufed every 
. where their eaſe and politeneſs, with an elegance 
of manner till then unknown among that cele- 


brated people. 


: | 
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„ VI. D E MAD ES. 


D EMADES, the Athenian orator, was taken 
A priſoner at the battle of Chæronea, gained 
by Philip, the father of Alexander; and his elo- 
quence was ſuch as to make him become the fa- 
vourite of the Macedonian monarch. | 9 


His birth and education, however, ſeemed to 
deſtine him to meanneſs and obſcurity ; but as the 
Athenian aſſembly admitted perſons of every rank 
to ſpeak their ſentiments, his natural powers foon 
recommended him to his countrymen, and raiſed 
him from his low condition of a mariner, to the 
adminiſtration. of that celebrated republic. His 
private life was fullied with thofe vicious exceſſes, 
which frequently attend the want of early culture, 
and an intercourſe with the loweſt order of the 
people. He was a ſtrong, bold, and what we call 
a blunt ſpeaker ; whoſe manner, rude and daring, 
had oftentimes a greater effect than the more cor - 
rected ſtyle of other ſpeakers, who confined them- 
ſelves within the bounds of decorum and good 
breeding. 


VII. DI- 


P phales his father, who had taken the greate 


VI. DINARCHUS. 


T HIS orator was a diſciple of Theophraſtus, 
and compoſed ſixty- fouf orations, three of 
which have eſcaped the ravages of time; that in 
particular againſt Demoſthenes, is an artful, ſpi- 
rited, and virulent invective, delivered at a time 
. when that great man was in the decline of life, 
and had incurred the diſgrace and the diſpleaſure 
of his countrymen. Dinarchus, however, fell into 
the ſame ſnare of ſuffering himſelf to be bribed by 
the enemies of the republic, he fled; nor did he 
return to his native country till fifteen years after, 


which was about the 340th year before the Chriſ- 


Han era. 

| 
| g 9 ay » 
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HIS very celebrated orator was born at Sy- 

i racuſe, and was brought to Athens by Ce- 
ſt care 

of giving him a moſt finiſhed education. Here he 
ſoon acquired great popularity by his orations; 
at the ſame time he taught eloquence with great 
ſucceſs, and formed his diſciples by his own leſ- 


ſons and Compoſition. 


Lyſias, 
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Lyſias, ſays the Roman rhetorician, is ſubtile 
and elegant, and if it were enough for the province 
of an orator to mfrut,” nothin could be found 
more perfect than his writings; for he is always to 
the purpoſe, free from every kind of affectation; 


yet he may compared to the flowing of a ſtreamlet 
rather than, the courle of a noble rv. 


7 
LY - 


Fs IX. PERICLES. 


© | HIS 3 orator cd a a cniſhed 
education, under the care and direction of 
Zenon and Anaxogaras. His uncommon talents 
were ſuch, that he had the reputation of being a 
great general, a profound rl and an excels 


cellent orator, 


THE 


* . 
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R O MAN OR AT ORS. the 


I. Q. HORTENSIUsS. 


NATURE, ſays a modern writer, had never 
OM formed a man with greater talents for perſua- 
fion than Q. Hortenſius. With a peculiar dig- 
nity of aſpect, and harmonious voice, he had the 
moſt tenacious memory, and the greateſt fluency 


of language that ever diſtinguiſhed a public _ 
ſpeaker. Yet theſe were but his inferior quali- phil, 
ties: for his perception was quick and clear, his and 
judgement was ſagacious and found, with ſo ſhrewd deed 
an invention, that no fide of the queſtion came amiſs -any 
to this celebrated pleader. Diſtinction, dilemmas, 4 
and unforeſeen objections were ever at hand, when 30 
a judge was to be hoodwinked, or an adverſary the | 
confounded. But when the paſſions were to be his © 
flayed off, when pity was to be moved, or indig- mili: 


nation 


22 
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nation raiſed, he could aſſume any ſhape ; and his 
periods either ſoftly melted into ſorrow, or ſwelled 
like a growing, torrent: and theſe powers were 
wonderfully heightened by his action. It was 
graceful, yet ſo animated and ftriking, that Æſop 
and Roſcius, the moſt celebrated players in Rome, 
uſed to attend his plegdings, to ſteal a geſture from 
him for the theatre. With theſe endowments, 
Quintius Hortenſius reigned almoſt abſolute in the 
ſovereign courts ; he had the lives and fortunes of 
the greateſt characters in his power ;' at the ſame 
time he acquired immenfe wealth and influence, 
and continued unrivalled in his way, 'till Tullius 
Cicero began to diſplay his wonderful talents in 
the Roman forum, 9 3 


TW. 
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H. e O: * oh 
Cl CER O poſſeſſed the greateſt ach ompliſh- 
ments that the moſt polite period of the world 

ever produced. His writings on the ſubjects of 
philoſophy and eloquence, have been the delight 
and admiration of every age and nation; and in- 
deed they will ſo remain, as long as mankind have 
any regard to juſt thinking, exact reaſoning, and 
a manly eloquence. For, ſays wg critic,. 
he equally ſhews the, ſtrength of his reaſon, and 
the brightneſs of his „Whether he addreſſes 
his friend in the moſt Fraceful negligence of a fa- 
miliar epiſtle, or moves his auditors with laboured 
= | periods, 
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periods, and paſſionate ftrains of manly oratory ; 
whether he proves the majeſty of the city, and 
the immortality of the ſoul in a moſt ſublime, 
pompous eloquence z or lays down rules of pru- 
dence and virtue in a more calm and even way of 
writing, he always expreſſes good ſenſe in pure, 
elegant, and proper language. His letters, in pat- 
ticular, contain ſome of the beſt memoirs of that 
buſy æra which produced ſuch ſurpriſing revolu- 
tions in the Roman commanwealth : at the ſame 
time they give us a clearer inſight into their ſecret 
ſprings and cauſes, and the characters of perſons 
and parties, than. any other monuments that haye 
been banded: down to poſterity. ol 1 


The life of this great and illuſtrious Conſul 
had been one continued ſeries of good actions for 
the public weal. He ſaved Rome, the ſenate, and 
the commonwealth, twice from maſſacre and de- 
ſtruction; and the fweetneſs of his temper in pri- 
vate life, the innocency and elegance of his man- 
ners, as well as the ectat of his eJoquence, and 
extent of his erudition, had made him the admirg- 
tion of all who knew him. His worth was ſo 
approved, and a ſincere love of his country ſo con- 
ſpicuous in all his conduct, that the loweſt and 
moſt abject of the Roman writers, even after they 
were inured to tyranny, have ſtill deteſted the ex- 
ecrable deed of his aflaflination. 4 


Cicero flouriſhed at a period when his 1 
learning, and eloquence raiſed him to th 

higheſt ſtations, and then Mabled him to fill them 
with real luſtre and dignity. The manners of the 
Romans, however, were then greatly depraved, and 
. ; many 
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many citizens had loſt their priſtine innocence: 
many crimes were committed by men in power, 
which produced many capital cauſes, and afforded 
him many an opportunity of diſplaying his virtues 
and talents. The multiplicity of affairs of this 
nature, conſpiring with his, natural delicacy, early 
drew him from the rougher exerciſes of a martial 
Roman: but in every. other. reſpect, . his. genius 
and capacity, his application .and taſte admit of 
no common epithets, They are above being 
called great, or eminent, by being conſecrated. as 
the objects of the world's admiration in thoſe 
works that will only, periſh with its final diſſolu- 
tion : for Cicero, when alive, was the refuge of 
the unhappy, the terror of traitors, the prince af 
the ſenate, the preſerver of Rome; and now, when 
dead, his works are ſtill the delight of the learned, 
the inſtructors of the wiſe, the patterns of elegance, 
whoſe various merit would require. ſuch an elo- 
quence as his own to do it ample juſtice. 


The follotin extract from CictRo's Oration — fas 
vour of —— Claudius Marcellus, ig thus ele- 


Fantliy tranſlated by Capt. RUTHERFORD. | 


* The long ſilence, Conſcript Fathers, I have 
been conſtrained to obſerve, occaſioned partly by 
grief, and partly by a conſcious regard for the ſitu- 
ation of my country, but in no wiſe influenced by 
fear, terminates this day. In this, the day of my 
re-initiation, you will perceive. that I return to 
you with the ſame independence of mind, the 
lame freedom of utterance that I departed. How, 
indeed, could I contemplate ſuch ne 

7 * uc 
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:fuch unparelleled clemency, exerciſed with a' dif. 


crimination and judgment ſurpaſſing human in- 
tellect, and ſtill remain ſilent? in the reftoration 
of Marcus Marcellus to the fenate and conſtitution 


of Rome, in the introduction of his eloquence and 


authority, I feel my own revived and perpetuated, 


— 7 


c Inexpreſſible were my ſorrow and concern, 


that a man with whom T had been united in in- 
tereſt, ſhould be ſo ſevered in fortune. My rea- 
ſon could ſcarcely yield, nor my ideas of juſtice 
agree to the reſumption of my accuſtomed purſuits, 
while torn from my friend and aſſociate, from the 
agreeable, the emulous rival of my ſtudies. But 


you, Caius Cæſar, have removed the veil which 


obſcured, which excluded the delightful inter- 
courſe of my former days. And at the ſame time, 
you have eſtabliſhed before the ſenate, an unerring 
token of every future good to the republic. 


Many circumſtances, particularly thoſe which 

occurred in my own caſe, induced me to believe, 
that your regard for the honour of the ſenate, 
and the dignity of the republic, had ſuperceded and 


diſperſed every private ſuſpieion or reſentment. 


But now, by your reſtoring Marcus Marcellus to 
the ſenate and his country, after having noted his 
"offences, I am confirmed in that belicf. Thus, by 
the interpoſition of the ſenate, and your powerful 
and noble concurrence, Marcus Marcellus this 
day receives an ample recompence for all the for- 
mer- ſervices of his life. Hence, even Cæſar may 
learn the godlike reſult of conferring a - benefit; 
fince the acceptance alone is in ſome inſtances 


glorious. Happy indeed the man whoſe — 
R : men 
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ment is ot leſs grateful to mankind, than to him- 
ſelf ! and whoſe claim to that deſcription is pre- 
ferable to Marcellus? whoſe deſcent' more illuſ- - 

trious? where is the man more diſtinguiſhed for 
integrity, more devoted to ſcience, of purer mo- 
rals, more juſtly - celebrated for virtue and every 
ſpecies of merit, than Marcellus? 1 4 the 
tranſcendent ſuperiority of your genius ſtands con- 
feſt; tho your powers of elocution and diction, 
in reſpect both of force and copiouſneſs, no man 
ever yet attained; I mean not to recite your pa- 
negyric, but to relate the facts; ſtill I muſt ſay, 
and I prefume upon your pardon in aſſerting, that 
the glory-you have acquired this day, no other 
event of your life can excel. 5 


„ How often have I contemplated, and witn 
what tranſport have I declared, that the actions of 
our former commanders, of foreign and even the If 
moſt populous nations, of the mgſt renowned [| 
princes, Sore no compariſon with your acquiſi- 
tions: whether conſidered in the greatneſs of the 
contended Gbje&, the number of battles, the ex- 
tent and rapidity of conqueſt, or in the diſadvan- - _ * 
tages under which you conquered ? you have ſub- | 
dued countries of ſuch extent and remoteneſs, with " 
ſuch expedition, ſuch velocity, that a traveller 
could ſcarce have paſſed with equal rapidity. I 
ſhould, indeed, be confidered as a man bereft of 
reaſon, not to confeſs, that theſe are acts which 
even judgment and reflexion can with difficulty 
credit ; nevertheleſs, acts of ſtill greater moment 


* 


performed by you, remain untold, es 
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' concern of mankind, in this waves eve claim. 


feſſes the glory to 
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„ And here let me obſerve, that military at- 
chievements are often extenuated in the relation, 
Leſt too great a portion of glory ſhould. devolye 
upon the leader, his troops are introduced to the 


participation of every ſucceſsful event. Nor can 
we deny that in war, the bravery of the troops, 


advantageous fituation, - co-operating allies, con- 
voys by ſea and land; all conduce extremely to 


the ſucceſs of an enterpriſe. Beſides, in every 


ſimilar event, fortune alſo aſſumes an agency; and 
when the day proves eminently ſucceſsful, aſcribes 
to her influence the greateſt A of the glory. — 


The honour of reſtoring Marcellus to Rome, how- 


ever, is yours alone. Whatever glory reſults from 
that * act can be more truly glocious, 
centers in your ſole exaltation. Here, no general, 
no ſubordinate officer, go- regiment, no tteep,,no 
particular body of troops, can inſinuate the ſmal · 
2 pretence to participate with you. Even fortune, | 
that ſo axrogantly domineers in almoſt every other 


Fortune here, to e yields every honour; con: 
yours; and due only to your 
animity. How, indeed, ſhould raſhneſs mingle 


7 
| with wiſdom; or chance co-operate with judg- 


ment ? 


«© We confeſs, that nations barbarous beyond 
example, innumerably populous, of infinite ex- 
tent, abounding in every preparation of war, you 
have conquered and ſubdued. That obſtacles of 
nature and ſituation, apparently inſurmountable, 
have yielded to your victorious arms. Still, they 
exiſts no force ſo great, no army ſo numerous, t 


may not be conquered by the power of the yo 


* 
— 


19 
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and ſuperior bravery. But, to repreſs anger, and 
ſubdue the various paſſions of the mind; to render 
juſtice to virtue, valour, and nobility, in the'very 
moment, in the careef of victory; to raiſe, and 
even aggrandize the proſtrate foe ; are acts of ſuch 
exaltation and glory, that I ſhould debaſe the vic- 
tor by a compariſon with the greateſt of men : He 
appears a God ! Yes, ſuch, O Cæſar, are thy vir- 
tues, and the renown of thy arms, that the orator's 
theme, and the hiſtorian's record, not only of this 
and every, other nation, but of this and 28 ſuc- 
ceeding age, ſhall glory in celebrating and diffuſing 
the praĩſes due to thy name. 


« Theſe glorious qualities, however, from what 
cauſe I am ignorant, yet theſe, whether tranſcribed 
or recited, come always accompanied with the 
clangour of trumpets, and the ſhouts of the mili- 
tary. But when an act of peculiar wiſdom, cle- 
mency, gentleneſs, juſtneſs, and moderation, iſſues 
at the moment that the mind muſt neceſſarily be 
under a general influence of vindictiveneſs, the 
immediate enemy of reflexion; and in a courſe of 
victory which naturally renders a man inſolent and 
diſdainful; when, I ſay, we read or hear of ſuch 
an act, whether fabulous or true, performed under 
theſe circumſtances, how exquiſitely are we af- 
feed by the bare relation, and what a paſſion do 
we entertain for thoſe whom, perhaps, we never 
beheld ? But you, with whofe preſence we are 
bleſt; whofe mind, whoſe countenance, whoſe 
feelings we perceive ; you who have ſo gloriouſly 
preſerved to your country the ſole relic of the hard 
fortune of war,— what terms are adequate to the 

| Qa b | cele= £4 
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celebration of your praiſes ? with what affection 


muſt we behold, with what tenderneſs eſteem your 
perſon? 85 3 


<< By heaven! to me the walls of this court 
ſeem conſcious; to 1 ſeem to hail you with 
ſigns of gratulation; to indicate a ſpeedy reſtora- 
tion of 4 ancient dignity, the plenary authority 
of this auguſt aſſembly. Alas ! when I beheld the 
pious, the virtuous, the excellent Caius Marcellys 
in tears at your feet, my heart was ſtruck with 
the remembrance of all the great men <p 
from that noble houſe. But you, Caius Czfar, 
by one ſingle act, the reſtoration of Marcus Mar- 
cellus, have reſtored dignity and honour to the 
memory of all the deceaſed Marcelli ; and at the 
ſame time ſnatched from extinction and oblivion, 
the illuſtrious race of that name. The glory, 
therefore, of this day, ought in your eſtimation, to 
riſe ſuperior to all the great, the numerous, and 
the admired actions of your life; for this act was 
your own, peculiar to yourſelf, the glory undiyi- 


ded. Other incidents of your life, however high 


they may have exalted your fame, were performed 
in concert with legions of brave troops. But in 
this glorious deed, you were both the leader and 
the hoſt; all was atchieved by yourſelf, The 
trophies raiſed to your glory by this one action, 
time can never efface. Monumental remembrances 
of human fabrication, ſhall conſume with. age, or 

diſappear through time; but the monument no 


raiſed as a tribute to your clemency and juſtice, 


ſhall flouriſh in eternal preſervation. As other 
monuments, erected in commemoration of your 
W's great 
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great and glorious acts, waſte and decay, this, L 
ſay, ſhall proportionately flouriſh and increaſe. 


« We cannot but acknowledge, that amidſt all 
the horrors of a civil war, you have uniformly ſur- 
paſſed all other conquerors in the general exerciſe 
of clemency; but in this great and conſpicuous 


act of mercy and forgiveneſs, you viſe ſuperior” 


to yourſelf. My conceptions upon this occaſion. - 
are-ſo enobled and ſublime,. that I am doubtful 
whether an adequate ſenſe is conveyed to your ap- 
prehenſions. e; Cæſar, in my mind, you 
triumph upon this occaſiom over. victory itſelf - 
for you reſign to the vanquiſhed! the acquiſitions 
of your conqueſts. By the law of arms, and the 
rights of victory, we all periſhed ; but by your 

We 


diſtinguiſhed clemency, we are all preſerved. 


— no longer wonder, that you ſhould be 
invincible, who have diſarmed even victory itſelf 
of its baneful attributes. „ 


„*„ „ „ „ 


« How ſupremely happy; Czar - muſt you feel, 
in being the object of tach“ a divine del 


egation. 
A delegation ſo congenial with your principles and 
diſpoſition, you cannot fail to exerciſe with glory 
and ſucceſs. - A wiſe and judicious man cannot, 
indeed, feel a fituation of, greater joy and exulta- 
tion. And when Cæſar ſhall revolve in his Wa. 
the great atchievements of his life, he will fin! 
much to be due, and ſolely to his own bravery 
conduct; yet ſtill more to his peculiar good for- 
tune. But, in thoſe moments when his thoughts 

= 1 MR. | TO 
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are turned upon us, whom he has thought proper 
to preſerve, in order to participate with himſelf 
the reſtoration of the republic ; he will ſee his 
conduct reflected in a ſeries of the greateſt bene- 
fits, of the moſt extenſive liberality, conferred alſo 
with ynparalleled judgement and diſcretion. In 
a ſeries of acts, which I will venture to ſay, muſt 
conſtitute not only the 2 but the ſole hap- 
pineſs of his life. For ſueh is the ſplendor of 
true praiſe, of magnanimity of ſoul, ſuch. indeed 


nuine effuſion of virtue, and all other acquiſitions 
the mere fictions of fortune. | as Cond; 


Relax not, therefore, but perfevere in thoſe 
principles of clemency. Continue to watch over 
the lives of your fellow citizens, of thoſe eſpe- 
. cially, who actuated by no motive, of ambition, 
no principle of depravity, but by a falſe idra of 
their duty, or a defect in judgment, embarked: in 
oppoſition to your 3 The ſlighteſt ſuſpicions 
entertained . of your clemency 
unjuſtly imbibed. And your glory is even aug- 
mented, by this opportunity of convincing man- 
kind, that their fears were really groundleſs. 


LY 


S « Pofterity, 1 am convinced, will conteniplate, 
. your atchievements with amazement. Your ex- 
1 tenſive commands, 5 conqueſts, the Rhine, the 
1 | Ocean, and the Niſe; innumerable battles, inere- 
of dible victories, your trophies, largeſſes, triumphs, 
| and imperial attributes, will all, no doubt, aſton 
| 1 192 1 | 0 
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the dignity of wiſdom; that theſe ſeem the ge- 


ency, we now ſee were 


* 


e 
t 
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the world. Nevertheleſs, except by your coun- 
fels and inſtitutions, you eſtabliſh. the ſecurity and 
happineſs of Rome upon a laſting baſis ; your 
fame, tho* it may wander through every part of 
the univerſe, will never flouriſh upon the ſolid 
and true principles of glory. Future ages, like 
ourſelves, will no doubt, maintain various opi- 
nions.. Some perhaps, dazzled with the ſplendor 
of your actions, will deify your memory: while 
others will think, that unleſs you had reclißed the 
errors, and repaired the injuries occaſioned by the 
civil war, you owe more to fate and good-fortune, 
than to your own judgment. 3 


- 


„ @/ .4S-S-. 


« That I may conclude with the ſame object 
1 commenced ; permit mo to ſay, that rhe returns 
of gratitude and thankfulneſs, which we now of. 
fer, are great and ſincefe; tho' fill. [ma re- 
main. But as the ſentiments of the Whole 
cannot be individually declared in words, to me 
is imparted the duty of expreſſing the general 
thanks upon this great occaſion: the reſtoration 


of Marcus Matcellus to his ſeat in your aſſembly, 


to the people of Rome, and to the protection of his 


eountry. And in the execution of this agreeable 
duty, J have the pleaſure to perceive, that the great 


and univerſal joy now prevailing, ſprings not ſo 


much from the preſervation of an individual, as 
— a ſenſe of the general good ariſing to the re- 
public. 5 
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In reſpe& to myſelf; my affection, and the 
fincerity of my efteem for Marcus Marcellus, were 
circumitances never ambiguous nor equivocal. 
They were ſcarcely excelled in the love of his ex- 
cellent. and affectionate brother, Caius Marcellus; 
not yielding to that, they will certainly. yield to no 
other. And as every attention, every ſolicitude, 
and my utmoſt efforts were exerted, while the 
| ee, af my friend was doubtful; now that 

am delivered from the grief, the anxiety, and the 
innumerable apprehenſions entertained upon his 
account; the fincerity with which I offer my 
thanks for his ſafety, can neither. appear proble- 
maticat nor doubtful. For theſe reaſons; permit: 
me, O Cæſar, now to render you the tribute of 
my own moſt ſineere and orarefll thanks, for the 
reſtoration of Marcus Marcellus. You have con- 


ferted ſuch obligations upon me, in the preſerva- 
tion of my own life, and the re-enjoyment of my 
former privileges, that I thought my gratitude in- 


capable of augmentation. But in this laſt act of 
generoſity, you have increaſed, EVEN CiczRe's 
CQRLIGATIONS to CASAR,” Sf 
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l. 


H. ASINIUS POLLIO. . 


5 

10 

„ | 

” Ultima Cutfiaei. venit jam carminis ætas. 

at Magnus ab integro ſæculorum naſcitur ordo. 

le Jam redit et Virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna. 

E 'Ceque adeo, decus hoc ævi, T's CONSULE inibit 
1 | POLLIO ! —et-ingipient magni. procedere menſes.“ 
t. 

Ty 

i 

4 

f 

J 


HIS extraordinary character conducted him-- 

ſelf in ſuch a manner during the three civil 
wars, as to be ranked by Cicero with Marcus 
Cato for his love of liberty and virtue. He was a 
man who dared to act up to the conſular dignity z- 
for he reſtrained violence, adminiſtered juſtice, and 
afterwards marched with his legions to govern and 
conquer, as if he had been ſtill under the com- 
monwealth, With theſe ſuperior talents, Pollio 
was a great proficient in the fine arts and litera» 
ture, and eſteemed an excellent judge and maſter 
in poetry and eloquence. We accordingly find him 
an early favourite with the greateſt geniuſſes of the 
Pe, and in his turn, the protector of Horace and 


irgil.“ / * 2 
| Quin- 


The end of the IxoN- A0, prophefied by the Cumean 
Sybil, is now come; the mighty period begins to ſpring from 
on high. Now unſpotted juſtice reviſits the earth, and Satur- 
nian days begin to ſhine on the ſons of men. — While You. 
ARE CON$UL, POLLIO! ſhall the honoured period com- 


* 


mence,—from YOUR CONSULSHIP ſhe ſhall date the ſeries 
of its bliſsful progreſſion. | 


>. 


[i * [ 
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Quintilian, ſpeaking of him as an orator, ſaysy 
that he was remarkable fot his great invention, 
and a ſcrupylous exactitude, bordering upon the 
extreme ; that his deſigns were well conceived and 
delivered in a ſpirited manner ; but that his ſtyle 
was ſo diſtant in fweetneſs and purity from 
Tully's, as to tempt one to conclude his having, 
lived in a former century. 6 ä 
, 


m. MESSALA CORVINUS. 


of da orator, ſays Quintilian, comparing him 
413 to Pollio, is on the contrary, neat, polite, and 
natural; and bis noble manner, in a great meas 
Fare, declared the nobility of his — - but 
he ſeemed to want the nerues of a foraible compo» 
1 ſition. Tully, in his letter to M. Brutus, ] 
15 characteriſes him: Don't imagine, that for 
1 Probity, vonſtancy, application to buſineſs, and 


— 


M zeal for the public, there is any one like him in 
f this city: ſo. that his Ezoguenck, in which bb 
toon excels,. ſearce deſerves a place among. 
his greater qualities. Vet in cultivating that very 
talent, his wiſdom chiefly ſhines ; with. ſo true a 
judgment and exquiſite art, has he formed himſelf 
in the moſt genuine and manly manner; at the 
fame time his application is ſo great, and his ſtudy 
ſo intenſe, that it is a queſtion whether he owet 
More tv it, or to the ſupetiotity of his genius.“ 


. caro. 


— 
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IV. ATG. 


What tongue, pusT Cævo, can thy praiſe forbear ? 
a, TE” > VIX oO. 
HE all- accompliſhed Cato, called the Cen- 
ſor, is ſaid to have excelled his contemporaries: 
in three capacities. He was the beſt general, the 
greateſt politician, and the ableſt PLzADER of his 
age; to which may be added, the beſt hiſtorian, 
the beſt economiſt, the beſt farmer, and the beſt 
phyſician, die Arte hg: 7 


F. CASAR. _ 
, bs 1 | — 41 
Now moves great, Caifar (all his foes 0? Y 
| With theee provd trivmphs bre imperial Rows d... 


And pays immortal honours to the ſkies, 
. Behold at once three hundred temples riſe ! 


Ass memoirs are written with L 
ER art 


purity and elegance, and with the great 
imaginable.:. for in his account of the civil War, 
he diſpuiſes his rebellion againſt his country, and 
labours to make it appear by deduQtion, that he 
was compelled by neceſſity to take up arms; a 
plea which has been adopted and inforced by moſt 
writers of his own party. 0 


Ho 


/ 


fields of Ilerda, Segro, and. 
ſtill more ſanguinary ones of Pharſalia, Thapſus, 
and Munda; he deſtroyed the Roman Tiberty,, 
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He was nent brave, ELOQUENT, and prov 
fuſe; patient in toils, keen in his purſuits, grace- 


ful in perſon, indefatigable in buſineſs, thought- 


ful, reſtleſs, and daringly tyrannic, Although his. 


family had been remarkably attached to the better 
party, yet from the firſt minute he became his owns 


maſter, he conſtantly ſided with the Jow, licentious 


. Populace, and aimed at the deſtruction of the laws, 
and the humbling of their friends and defenders,. 


the nobility, and ſenate. This diſpoſition, it is 
ſaid, had not eſcaped; Sylla's piercing eye; who. 


with great reluctance ſpared his life. The enter- 
priſing Cæſar put aſterwards upwards of 100,000 


Roman citizens to the ſwgrd,, in the bloody 


trampled upon the laws of his country, flew the 
Prætors, purſued the ſenators from city to cy 
and 'almoſt extirpated the Domitii, the Metelli, 
the Emilii, the Pompeys, the Scipios, the Catos, 
thoſe ſenatorial names, the pride of Rome, and 


Princes of the world. He then aſſumed: the Dic- 


tatorſnip for life; a few months after he was. 


| Rabbed as, a.tyrant. in. full. ſenate by Marcus Ju- 


nius Brutus. 


| As an. orator, Quintilian ſays, that had he made 
the bar his principal purſuit, no one would have 


been better qualified to diſpute the prize. of elo- 


quence with the immortal Tully. The force and 


energy of his diction, his ready wit and vehe- 


mence, demonſtrated that. he ſpoke with as much 
ſpirit as he fought. To this may be added, that a 


. * . * 


wonderful elegance and purity of language adorne 
the ſhining talents he ſo eminently poſſeſſed. 


rrachium,, and. the 
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Vi EE BRODY TUE: 

| OST writers efteem this celebrated orator - 
to have been one of the- beſt and moſt ac- 
compliſhed men that any age or nation ever pro- 
duced. Even thoſe who.condemned him for killing 
Cæſar, allowed him to be in every other reſpect a 
perfect model of private and public virtue: and 
had Caffius.conquered at Philippi as Brutus did, 
that action would moſt probably have been reck- 
oned the glory ef his life, and celebrated as ſuch. 
by all ſucceeding writers. But the high courage 
and ſkill of the former, the untainted virtue of 
the latter, were of no avail againſt the hardened. 
veterans bred by J. Cæſar, and fluſhed with blood, 
ſpoil, and carnage. Their ſuperior ftrength and 
addreſs, gained by a long habit of illegal warfare, 
made tyranny triumph, and gave lawleſs villainy 
the aſcendant over virtue and juſtice. Brutus and 
Caſſius fell in the noble ſtruggle for liberty; and 

the world was left a prey to the brutal Antony and 
the inhuman Cæſar. o * 2 


Vi. MARC ANTON VW. 
Tus celebrated character was deſcended from 
a very ancient and illuſtrious family; but 
ewed all his fortunes to his kinſman ] ä 
ES + who 


4 


ened reaſon, were often overpowered by 
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who at the fatal battle of Pharſalia appointed him 

to command the left wing of the Cæſarean army. 
Fe was of a large ſtature, a bold manly aff 


loved licentious pleaſures, and addicted himſelf to 


the loweſt buffoonery. The common ſoldiers, 
with whom he drank and joked, admired him, and 


his other talents no leſs recommended him toCzfar, 
He put an end to his own exiſtence in the 55th year 


of his age; being eſteemed the greateſt general of 
his time, till he ſuffered hrs courage to be ener- 


vated by the pleaſures of an Egyptian court. His 


good qualities were many and great; but his vices | 


were ſtill greater. He was naturally open, hu- 


mane, and liberal; but theſe principles of virtue 


not being ſupported by a ſound, firm, and enlight- 


lence of his paſſions, ſo far as to make him give 
way to the moſt odious cruelty, and ſometimes 
degenerated even into a moſt ſhameful and un- 


manly weakneſs. Fa 
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VIII. M. c. MARCELLUS. 


3 IS nobleman was deſcended from an il- 


luſtribus family, that had for a ſucceſſion of 
s made the firſt figure_in the Roman ſenate. 


age 
_—— Marcellus was adorned with all the vir- . 


tues which could qualify him to ſuſtain that dig- 
nity, which he derived from his noble anceſtors. 
He had early form'd himſelf for the bar, where he 


acquired that diſtinguiſhed reputation to have been 


conſidered the next to Cicero in the character of 


an 


the vio- 
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An accompliſhed vrator His manner of f peaking 
was elegant, ſtrong, and copious ; ; with a ſweetneſs 
of voice, and propriety of action, as gave a grace 


and luſtre to every thing he ſaid. At the battle 


of Pharſalia he had jo ined. Pompey ; he immedi- 
ately after retired 0 Mile 
men of genius and learning; there he paſſed his 
days in a Rudious retreat, remote from arms, and 
the factions which had deftroy ed the flower of the 
Roman nobility. The — encouraged by the 
clemency which the Conqueror had already ſhewn 
2 many who had embraced the party of his adver- 
icited Cæſar for his pardos! whole gene- 
— ity acquieſced: in their W althe' he ſtill 


i uſpected him to ED the number of his ſecret' 


enemies. 


IX. CACILIUS PLINIUS. 


Ga, wanton muſe, but go with care, 
Nor meet, ill-tim'd, my Pliny's ear; 
He, by ſage Minerva taught, a 
. Gives the day to ſtudious thought ; | 
And plans that eloquence divine, n 
Which ſhall to future ages ſhine, ; | 
And * n Tully ! thine, 


MAR THAT. 


LINY Jan. was the diſciple of Quintilian, 


tues, rai 


the Emperor Trajan. 


rde 


itylene, the uſual reſort of 


and * his uncommon merit, talents and vir- 
ed himſelf to the higheſt dignities under 


14. 
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The elegance of Pliny's MANNER, ſays Mel- 


moth, adds force to the moſt intereſting, at the 
ſame time that-it enlivens the moſt common ſub- 
jects. But the polite and ſpirited turn of his 
letters, is by no means their principal recommen- 
dation: they receive'a much higher value, as they 


exhibit one vf the moſt amiable and animated cha- 


racers in all antiquity. - Pliny's whole life ſeemg - 


to have been employed in the exerciſe of every 
generous and ſocial affection. To forward modeſt 


merit, to encourage ingenious talents, to vindicate 


oppreſſed innocence, are ſome of the glorious pur- 
poſes to which he devoted his power, his fortune, 
and his ELoQquence. But how does he riſe in 


our eſteem and admiration, when we ſee him ex- 
erciſing, with a grace that diſcovers his humanity 


as well as his politeneſs, the nobleſt acts both of 


public and private munificence, not ſo much from 
the abundance of his wealth, as the wiſdom of his 


* 
* 


economy. 


Pliny was born in the ſincty-ſecond year of the 


Chriſtian æra; but as to the time of his death, 


antiquity has given us no information; it is, how- 


ever conjectured, that he died a little before, ar 
ſoon after that excellent prince, his admired 
Trajan; that is, about the year of Chriſt 116. 
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ancient df writers. His facred hiſtory, which 
begins with the creation of the world, and contains 
the code of laws for the government of the Hebrews, 
is written in five books, 
Pentateuch. The book of 5 Uo attributed to 
this inſpired writer, 28 as: ſeveral Pfalms, or 
pieces of ſacred - We my ſafely infer, that, 
excluſive of the divize authority contained in his 
compoſitions, that the; are valuable many ac- 
counts, as itably the remote re- 
mains of antiquity z and carry with them all the 
marks of p and truth, and are perhaps the 
only authentig records which the world has ever feen 
relative to n e . f 
the primæval ages of mankind. 
Vor. I. R | | Z-O- 


knows by the name of h 
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ZOR'OASTER. © 


The Perſian Zorqaſter was ſaid by ſome hiſtori- 
ans to have been the King of the Bachrians. He 
acquired» an immortal name among the Perſians, 
who were indebted ta himffor their religion ad laws. 
Some affrm, that he was more ancient than Abra- 
ham, while others maintain that he lived in the time 


of Darius, who ſucceeded to the throne after Cam- 


byſes. Notwi mts diverſity of opinion, 
it is generally credited that Perſia had a famous phi- 
loſopher called Zoroaſter, for a long period before 
Flato ; and-ythatyhe-teeame the head ofthe Magi, or 
philoſophers, who joined to religion, phyſics, meta- 
phyſics, and natural hiſtory. 


ſaid to be ſtill · preſerved both in Perſia and India. 
The ſect of Zoroaſteg is: to be found in Aſia, and 


they retain the "moſt profound veneration for his 
philoſophy, conſidering Þim as a, great prophet ſent 


from God to gommunicate his holy laws. They 


are 3 in every Spunfry, particularly by the 
Per f 


;ans and other Mahometans, who treat them 
with the fame contempt as the Jews experienee 


among Chriſtians. * 
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. Lycurgus was born for the glory and happineſs of 
the Spartans; and about the year 898 before Chriſt, 
he mounted his brother's throne. Phe widow was 
then pregnant, and having conceived a 1 for 
- | 48 | Jeurgus, 


o 


/ 


In his retreat he com- 
poſed a work” entifled Revelations, * This book is 


» f ˙ "0 
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Lycnrgus, ſhe tendered him her hand, and promiſed 
him that ſhe wauld cauſe an abortipn to take place. 
He received this propoſition with a degree of horror, 
yet he thought it prudent to diſſemble till the queen 
was delivered, when he ;took all imaginable care of 
the new=born'prince; and governed him in quality of 
guardian. Fhis generous procedure did not-haws 
ever protect him from ſuſpicion. -In, conſequenee of 
which he. left the kingdom, and. travelled into Crete 
Ionia, and perhaps as far as Egypt, to ſtudy the 
laws, manners, and cuſtoms of different nations: 
The diſorders which took plade after his departure, 
made his "abſence greatly regretted, and the king 
and people preſſed his immetliate return. He com- 
plied with their wiſhes, and ſeeing the impoſſibility 
of reforming ſo bad a conftitution, or the licen- 
tiouſneſs which then prevailed, he ſat about à radical 
cure, by a total change of government. His plan 


Vas adopted by the principal citizens; and thoſe who 


were advocates for this reform, appeared under arms 
to inforce obedience. | | 


Lycurgus, upon this, aboliſhed royalty, and eſta- 
bliſhed in its place a mixt government, conſiſting | 
of three diſtinct branches of the legiſlature. The 
kings were reduced to the ſole command of their ar- 
mies, and the reſpect attached to a throne. The 
ſenate were to examine and propoſe all matters of 
ſtate, and the people were to approve or reject their 
propoſitions, The-former were elected for life, 
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 $d0on re-eſtabliſhed the tribunal of the Areopage, T 
and reſtored it to its ancient ſplendour, by inveſting | 

it with the additional power of ſuperintending public 

affairs, and the education of youth; an object, how- 


ever important, is ſhamefully neglected in the pre- L 
ſent age. Nevertheleſs; the capricious Athenians 8 
were eternally propoſing to Solon ſome alterations in Bo 
their laws. He was ſo diſguſted with their fiekle- Jos 
neſs, that he obtained leave to quit his country for — 
ten . Having acquired by his travels an in- * 
creaſe of knowledge, he returned to Athens, and _ 
the evil was then become incurable: For Piſiſtratus, che 
his relation, poſſeſſing great riches, popularity, and que 
addreſs, ſecretly aſpired after ſupreme power. Solon, —＋ 
afflicted at his relation's tyranny, left Athens, and - 
died in an advanced age, | for his learning, bis ſub 
talents, and his virtues. TEINS. 7 was 
dif 
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THIS ſublime and divinely inſpired writer was 
the firſt of the four great prophets. His father 
Amos is ſaid' ta have \ no the fon ar grandſon of 
Joaſh, king of Judah, and of courſe ſprung from the 
royal houſe of David. From this circumſtance. we 
may ſafely infer, that he was intimately acquainted 
with. the moſt important circumſtances of God's 
choſen people. Ifaiab is indubitably the moſt elo- 
quent of all the prophets. The firſt critics in the 
world allow. that his language is pure and elegant, 
and in many inſtances wonderfully animating and 
ſublime. His deferigtions abound with an amazing 
variety of lofty and ſtriking images; and he nobly 
diſplays in his writings the beauty,, force, and ma- 
jeſty of oriental compoſition ; accompanied with 
thoſe rapturous flights and excurſions into futurity 
which demonſtrate a divine origin. He prophelied 
from the year 735 to the 681 year before the com- 


ing of the Me 


> JEREMIAH. |» 


Jeremiah began his miſſion about the 629th year 
before the birth of Chriſt, He predicted the fall of 
Jeruſalem, which was taken in the year of the world 
3308. The king of Babylon gave him the choice of 
Paſſing the reſt of bis days in peace in his capital, or 

| K 3 that 
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that oſ his returning to the land of Judah. He chofe 
the latter. He continued to propheſy- againſt the 

| Jews and the Egyptians, The ſacred volumes make 
no mention of bis death, which is ſtippoſed to have 
been a violent one, that of being ſtoned by his en- 
raged countrymen. His writings have been charac- 


teriſed for their ſimplicity of expreſſion; Tublimity of 


ee and obvious meaning. 


00 . 


& 


. "EZECHIEL | 


Ezechiel entered upon, the kneten of bis wh 
niſtry in the year of the world F499 ; and after 
twenty-two years diſcharge of his high funckibn, he 
was pet to death by a Jewiſh prince, "whony he bad, 
211 dry for his idolatry; ** 5 


py 
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| Davie), at the age-of ſixteen. years, be kn to pro- | 
pheſy at 1 the Goth year before Chriſt; 1 
and in the year 534 he predi ked the Perſian empire 
under Alexander the Great and his ſucceſſors, This 
great prophet died at the age of 110 years. 
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PHILOSOPHERS AN PHI- | 
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TH AL ES, the firſt among the ſeyen wiſe men 
of Greece, was born in Phernſcia, the ſirſt year of, 
the 35th, olympiad, or 640 years. Fefgre the Chriſ- 
tian ra, While he. reſided at Miletus, he taught, 
the Greeks the firlt clements of uloſophy - ANG. - 
Which he is ſaid to have perfected, by the obſegvas* 
tions he made in Egypt. From the great diſcove- 
ries he made in geometty, aſtrono my, and the doc - 
trine of the univerſe, he acquired ibe magnificent 
title of wiſe. His prineiple waz, that. water is the - 
chief material of which natural bodies are compoſed, 
and into which they are: geſolved., He imagined the”, 
earth a great maſs, floating on a vaſt abyſs or ocean 
of water; and from hence he dgduced the cauſe of 
earthquakes, and the ir ſprings. He 
conceived God to be the author of all natural mo- 
tion, and the ſoul that animated the univerſe. The 
magnet and jet he imagined to have ſouls, becauſe: 
of their attracting virtue. To him is aſcribed the 
natural reaſon of eclipſes, which before were looked: 
upon as ominous, and preſages of ſome calamity. , 
He foretold that which terminated- the five years 
war between the Lydians and the Medes, when 
thoſe poor people, frightened: at the ſtrange dark- 
neſs, and believing the ſun hid himſelf to avoid ſee -, 

„ +. ing - 


* 
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ing the flaughter, laid down their arms, and ad- 

juſted their quarrels. He taught the Egyptians to 

meaſure. their pyramics, and, was the firſt who. de- 

monſtrated, that the angle at the circumference of 

| a circle, ſubtended by the diameter, is always a 
right angle. PERS * 

Amaſis, who then reigned over the Egyptians, 
bearing the great merit of Thales, invited him to. 
his court. He proved but an indifferent courtier; 
and on his diſgrace returned into Greece, where he 
founded a ſect of philofaphers termed Ionic. He 
died at the great age of 92, recommending to his. diſ- 
ciples to live in union, with each other, and not to 
hate one another from the diverſity of their 
opinions. | | 
Ide ſucceflion of the Ionic philoſophy, till the 

immortal Socrates, was fingle, but ſoon after it was 

divided into various ſects and ſchools, ſome of which. 
were of leſs note, and laſted but for a ſhort period; 
others were more conſiderable, and of longer con- 
tinuance: of the former were the Cyrenaic, Me- 
garic, Eleac, and Etetriacſects; of the latter, were 
the Academic and the Cynic, whick gave birth to. 
the Peripetic and Stoic. | 


2. PYTHAGO RAS. 


This prinee of philoſophers, is generally believed 
to have been a native of Samos, and the founder 
of the ITaLic ſect. He continued many years in- 
Egypt in order to be well-informed of the Egyp- 
tiun myſteries. If we credit certain writers, he 
was made priſoner by Cambyſes, who ſent him to 


Babylon, where he became familiar with-the _— 
. 1 and 


 * 


. 
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and Chaldeans, and was acquainted with the pro- 
phet Ezechiel. Among all the ancient philoſophers, 
none produced ſuch a number of diſciples. Pytha- 
goras enjoined an exact ſubmiſſion to all he ad 
vanced, and impoſed a rigozous. ſilence on bis ſtu- 
dents for two years. Temperance was the virtue 
he moſt earneſtly recommended, as abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to bring the body to. an entire. ſuhjection. 
He held the pre- exiſtence of the ſoul, and the me- 
tempſychoſis, or migration of ſouls from one body- 
to another. Of this ſect were Empedocles, Ar- 
chytus, Philolaus, and ta them, it 3 owned, 
we are tudebted for the true fem be umverſe,. 
which places dhe fan in the centre, — the earth in 
the planetary chorus. n 
Pythagoras, ſays. a celebrated French critic, la- 
boured uſefully to reform and inſtruct the world. 
His cloquence muſt have been very powerſyl, fince 
his exhortations influenced the inhabitants of a large 
city, notorious for its corruption of manners, to 
baniſh luxury, and live agreeably to the rules bees! | 
{cribed by virtue. He prevailed even with the ladies 
to part with all their fine cloaths and ornaments, 
and to preſent them as an offering to the principal 
deity of the place. It was his principal care to cor - 
rect the abuſes committed in the marriage ſtate; 
without which, he thought, neither public peace, 
liberty, a good form of government, or any other 
things of the like nature, for which he affiduouſly 
laboured, could make the people happy. His affec- 
tion for the public good, made him offer his inſtrue 
tions for the great at their own palaces. He had the 
good fortune and glory of having formed diſciples, 
who proved excellent legiſlators ; ſuch as Zaleucus, 
Charondae, and others, He had two methods of- 
| teaching; 


| 
| 
| 
! 


rd the 7th je ney or 4% years before the. , 
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teaching; the one for ſtrangers, which was obſcures bim 
and ænigmatical; the other for his own diſciples, con 
which was plain and inſtructive. It is not certainly · wit] 
known whether he left any of his works in writing; ſhe 
the golden verſes of Pythagoras was compoſed” by- pat] 
one of his ſcholars; either Lyſis or Empedocles. cou 
As he made great ule of arithmetic, in expreſſing his ma 
thoughts, he ſaid, that virtue, health, friendſhip, his. 


every thing that is good, and even God. PO 


were nothing but harmony: 

Tze ſects which ſprung: ſrom the Tralicy may be 
reduced to four, the Heraclitian, the: Eleatic, de. 
Soertie; or Pymhonin, and the Epicurean. 
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＋ he divine 1 has been in all ages © con- 
ſidered; one ofthe - greateſt» men. that ever appeared 
ia the world. He was born at Athens, in the ſeconld 


irtt"of, Chriſta. e was the author of-the mn "I 
ſect: his principal ſtudy. was virtue, morality, 
the Tegularity of our lives and actions. He id a. 
confine his lectures to-«a particular place; but, 
wherever he was, his converſation was always agree 
able and inſtructive. - The camp, the forum, the 
public ſtreets, the houſes of his Rande, the priſon, 
— he endured the greateſt hardſhips, became ſo 
many ſchools of knowledge and virtue. For, his 
great wiſdom, his manly and noble thoughts, the eaſe 
and ſweetneſs of his expreſſion, he was admired by 
all men, and eſteemed the wiſeſt of men. He had 
a true idea of the divine nature, and vigorouſly op- 
pr polycheiſm ; for which his enemies * 
m. 
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bim as- an infidel, and an enemy to the Gods, and 
condemned him to death. He drank the poiſon 
with ſuch majeſty of ſoul, ſuch ſerenity of mind, as 
ſhewed the abſolute empire of his reaſon over his: 
paſſions, and the impotency of his accuſers, who 
could not diſturb the tranquillity. of his mind, or 
make him die any other than Socrates. He breathed 
his laſt in the year 400 before Chriſt. 


4, 2 £5 001k M3 51 | 
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of Antiſthenes, was the founder of the cynic ſchool. 
What Mr. Bayle has, ſaid of this ſingular mortal, 
may be applied to all the diſciples of this ſect, that 
toy were of the number of thoſe extraordinary per- 
ſons, who run every thing. into extremes, without 
excepting even, reaſon itſelf; and who verify: the 
maxim; that there is no great genius. without a mix 
ture of folly, They had learned from Soerates, that 
morality was the moſt uſeful of all the ſciences, and 
what deſerved our greateſt care and cultivation. 
From this true principle, they abſurdly concluded, 
that logic, natural philoſophy, geometry, muſic, the 
liberal arts and ſciences; in a word, every thing 
that did not immediately relatè to morality, was to 
be deſpiſed and neglected. The fundamental maxim 
of their doctrine was, to live in conformity to the 
laws of virtue, which is ſufficient ,to-,make men 
happy. But the conſequences they drew from 
thence, were, in ſome things, too rigid, and ini 
others too remiſs. The Gods, ſaid they, have need 
of nothing; this is their proper and natural condi- 
tion: thoſe, therefore, which need only a few things, 
ct © 
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the moſt reſemble them. In order to procure this 


happy independence, and to ſhew with what an ut- 
ter indifference they loaked- upon riches, pleaſures, 
honours, and the approbation of men, they pre- 
| tended we ought entirely to renounce all the con- 
veniencies of life, and volun reduce ourſelves 
to a moſt extreme poverty ; and they accordingly 
purſued this maxim in their manner of. living: a 
long beard, a cloak, a ſtaff, and a wallet, made up 
the whole of their dreſs, goods, and chattels. Dio- 
genes, for his part, would "-_ ne other habitation. 
than a tub ; his wooden op ewiſe, when he found 
he could drink out of the hol ow of his hand, was 
thrown away. They laughed at all human 'eſta« 
bliſhments,. a believing themſelves bound by no other 
law than that ef — af which they had very 
falſe and imperfe& notions, Alexander the Great 
ence viſited this Cynic,. and offered to give him 
whatever he required. Stand: then from betwixt 
me and the ſun,” ſaid Diogenes, leſt thou takeſt 
from me what thou canſt not give.” Upon which 
that prince was heard to ſay, that if he were not 
«HATES he nn 1 


9 CRATES. 


| Tunis Theban ohiloſopher en his eftaje- into⸗ | 


perſonal property, depoſited it into the hands of -a 
banker upon truſt, to pay the ſame to the poor citi- 
zens if. his children houl 

ladging, that ſuch had no uſe for mon Others 
affirm, that he threw it into the ſea; eving that 
no one could be virtuous who was burdened with 


* Crates was contemporary with Euclid, and 
flouriſhed. 


d become 8 al- 
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Aouriſhed about the 113th 18 or 328 years | 
before Chriſt, 


6. PLATO. : 


Plato, chief of the Academic ka, and: the RS 
learned and eloquent of all the Greeks, poſſeſſed a 
plentiful fortune; and after being for ſome time 2 
ſcholar of Socrates, he travelled into difterent coun- 
tries to hear the greateſt maſters of his time. In 
Italy he ſtudied the doctrine, of Pythagoras, and 
ſeems to have taken many things from the writings 
of Moſes, and other 9 prophets, which he 
probably met with during his travels in Aſia. Some 
conſider him as the inventor of dialogue ; and the 
Analytic method ef reaſoning is aſcribed to the 
fame author. Inftances of this gzethod- are to be 
found in the writings of Euclid,” Apollonius, Pap- 
pus, and other geometrical writers. Plato — 
mathematical learning of the greateſt uſe in all 
of human knowledge, requiring that all his 
lars ſhould be previouſly inſtructed in the 3 
of 2338 The philoſophy of this great man 
was held in great veneration during the firſt ages of 
Chriſtianity ; which perhaps proceeded from his 
teaching, that God had one only begotten ſon, 
wo power extended over all creatures. In a 
word, the notions of this philoſopher in man 
Fer with the tenets ph the Chriſtian * · 4 

he taught, that the ſoul was immaterial and 
immortal; that it was free and independent, but 
ſubjected to neceſſity or fate. He diligently culti- 
vated the ſcience of morality, which he bas admir- 
ably diffuſed through all his works. His principles. 
„ PT 
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The end and aim of all human actions is ſome 
good; and there is a ſovereign good, a good by 


way of excellence, which every ſoul pants after. 


This ſovereign. good muſt needs. be perfect, ſolely 
ſufficient by itſelf, and ſuch, as whoever knows. it, 
ardently ſeeks the poſſefſion of that alone, without 


the leaſt concern for any other things, but ſuch as 


are made perfect by thoſe which have ſome relation 
or analogy. But this can be only found in that in- 
ſinite Being, who is: the father and original cauſe of 


all other beings ; who not only gives to things known 
whatever they contain of truth; and to rect 
ene 


beings the faculty of knowing them; but is alſo 
author of their exiſtence and eflence, being bimſeff 
above all eſſence, both in reſpect to time and power. 
Witheut the knowledge and poſſeſſion of this good, 
all other things are uſeleſs. And though all men 
deſire it, and have ſome idea of it, yet they do not 
well know what it is: nor can they crmpithend'lt, 
either by their - own meditation, or by any certain 
and invariable information from others. For which 
reuſon, there are but very few men who arrive at 
happineſs in this world, and none who can obtain it 
in perfection. All the happineſs we can poſſſbl 
arrive at here below, amounts to no more than te 
| enjoyment. of a good, which is only the productiof 
and emanation of that ſovereign good, or ſomethin 
that reſernbles it. This good, Which may be com- 
ed to the light and eye-fHght; is like the itnägt 


of the ſun, but not the ſun itſelf; this Hooch is 


knowledge and truth, which produce ſanctity and 
juſtice, dy which we are, as far as poſſible, united 
and made like to God: and alſo the love of that ſu- 
perlatively excellent Being, from whence reſults a 
pleaſure that is pure, vittuous, and * 
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If the ſoul retires pure, unſullied by any contagion 
of the body, as not having willingly had any com- 
merce with it, but, on the contrary, having, as it 
were, always ſhunned it, and been always recollected 
within itſelf by continual meditation; that is, by 
truly philoſophiſing, and eſfectually learning to die 
(fot philoſophy is the prepatation for death :) if the 
ſoul retites in this diſpoſition, it goes to a Being like 
itſelf; to a Being divihe, immortal, and replete 
with wiſdom ; where it lives in the enjoyment of 
wonderful felicity, deltvered from all errors, igno- 
-rance, and fears; from all thoſe paſſions and affec- 
tions, which once tyrannized over it; and from all 
the other evils attending human nature, and leads a 
truly celeſtial life with the Gods to all eternity. So 
that beſides the .moſt glorious and moſt certain re- 
-wards, that good men receive in this world, both 
from God and man; and the good things which 


probity naturally procures for thoſe who conſtantly 


-praQtite it; they receive, after their deaths, rewards 
both immenſe and innumerable. Whereas the wick- 
ed are puniſhed, in another life, proportionably to 
the crimes they have committed in this. Se 
Such were the genuine principles of Plato with 
regard to morality, which he has adorned with all 
the ornaments of a majeſtic eloquence, but inter- 
mixed with them ibaiifaince 'of abſtruſe and myſte- 
rious notions ; but 'what is ſtill more to be regret- 
ted, he often interſperſed ' deſcriptions” not tru! 
chaſte, or which have a tendency to turn the fubjt 
into ridicule, even when he is treating of the great 
.truths of religion and morality. Fo 
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Ariſtotle was ef Stagira,and became chief of the 
Peripatetics, and was the firſt of the ancient philoſo- 


morality, at leaſt, of thoſe whole writings have 
ſtood the wreck of time. He made great improve- 
ments in logic, as well as other parts of philoſophy; 
Inverted categories, formed the ſyllogiſm, and de- 
termined ſeveral modes and figures; detected the 
arts of ſophiſtry, wrote a great number of books 
on metaphyſics, phyſics, natural hiſtory, &c. The 


phers who gave a complete methodical ſyſtem, of 


fate of the writings of this philoſopher is perubarty: 


ſingular; and it is ſurprizing to find men judge 

differently of the ſame thing in the ſame age. Men 
have been excommunicated and treated as heretics 
Jor reading them to their diſciples ; at other times 
they Wake AX introduced into the ſchools and uni- 
verſities, and no other philoſophy ſuffered to be 
taught. They have, in one age, been looked upon 
as the ſtandard of truth: he has been ſtyled the ge- 


nius of nature, and his performances the higheſt 


pitch of human wit. At other times, his philoſo- 
phy has been treated as trifling, verboſe, empty, and 
itigious. Fhe diſcoveries of the moderns have de- 
monſtrated, that his opinions, with regard to the 

phænomena of nature, were extremely erroneous, 
This celebrated philoſopher, this prince of the 
Peripatetics, was born about 384 years before the 
Chriſtian æra. He was appointed by king Philip to 
de tutor to his fon Alexander the Great; he after- 
wards went to Athens, where he eſtabliſhed a new 
N ſchool; 
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ſchool ; the magiſtrates gave him the Lyceum, in = 
which he taught his diſciples, as. they walked mY 
whence his ſect were called Peripatetics. 
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writings of Epicurus, and formęd it into à ſyſtem. 
His birth-day was kept in 0 me, the month 


| taſte_ for lear ning. He died in the year 270 before 
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50 APFFENDIYE 


9. DEMETRIUS PHALEREUS,., 


Flouriſhed as a Paripatetic philoſopher in the time 
of Alexander. the Great, and- was the diſciple of 
Theophraſtus. , The Athenians delegated to this 


celebrated character an almoſt unlimited power; a 


great number of ſtatues were erected to his honour 


for having augmented the revenues and. improved 


| the city of Athens; but envy at length conſpirin 


againſt him, Kis ſtatues were demoliſhed, and with 
difficulty eſtaped death, by throwing himſelf under 
the protection of Ptolemy agus, king of Egypt. 
Demetrius's writings conſiſted of poetry, hiſtory. 
politics, rhetoric, &c. None of his works, how- 
ever, have eſcaped the wreck of time. His diſgrace 
at Athens happened about 300 years before Chriſt. 
He is ſuppoſed to be the Demetrius who had col- 


lected together two hundred thoufand manuſcripts 
for the library of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 0 


10. DEMOCRITUS 


Ts accounted one of the greateſt philoſophers of 
antiquity ; he was born at Abdera, a town of T hrace, 
about the 8oth olympiad, or 460 years before Chriſt. 
His father, upon the teſtimony of Valerius Maxi- 
mus, entertatned the army of Xerxes. His paſſion 
for knowledge induced him to travel into almoſt all 
the then known parts of the world. He vſſited the 
Egyptian prieſts, and from them learned geometry; 
he conſulted the Chaldean and Perſian philoſophers, 
and even penetrated into India and Ethiopia: on his 


return to his native eountry, he was raiſed to the: 
firſt honours; but being naturally. inclined to con- 
templation, he reſigned his employment, and with- 
drew himſelf into Glitade and retirement. Unfor- 
tunately,, none of his writings are, come down to- 
us. This is no inconſiderable loſs to literature, when. 
we conſider he was a great-author, and celebrated. 


for his conſummate. knowledge in almoſt: every 


branch of learning. : 


This celebrated character was a great mathema- 
tician and aſtronomer. - To- him we are indebted 
for the fundamental principles of pure mathematics,, 
which have been handed down to our times by 
Thales, Pythagoras, and Eudoxus. Euclid' is there 


fore the firſt writer who reduced arithmetic and geo-— 
metry. into the form of a ſcience.. His country, 


place, or time of birth, are extremely dbubtful ; 
but agreeably to Proteus's Comment upon his ,E/e- 
ments, he flouriſhed under the reign of Ptolemy 
Lagus, king of Egypt, about 320 years before the 
Chriſtian æra, and taught the mathematics at Alex- 
andria. Some biographers fix his death about 300 
years before Chriſt, at the age of 74. ö 
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